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CHAPTER I 

IN WmOH OLIVIA IS INTBODUCOSD TO THE BBAPm AND ASKS 
TO BE mSEN TO NEWMASEigT 

GEOFFREY PEMBBRTON'S position in tlm 
world of ours was rather betwixt and between. 
In essence, I suppose, be belonged to the mid- 
dle-class, but if anyone had asked him to which class 
he did belong he would have answered uncertainly, 
suggesting that a man of letters belonged to no definite 
dass, and claiming that the novelist, the poet, the 
paiDter all alike were half Bohemian and, in virtue of 
their intelligence, half aristocrat : he would have talked 
vaguely of the democracy of intellect, the aristocracy 
of brains, the freemasonry of achievement — ^but he 
would not have talked much, because after all the sub- 
ject would not interest him. If he was a snob he cer- 
tauily did not know it 

He was thirty-six years old, married and with two 
children. His wife, Olivia, half Scotch, half English, 
was a year his junior. He had for her that complete 
but reticent aflEection which although hardly fashionable 
now would have been a source of gratification to the 
framers of the Marriage Service. Certainly he had not 
married her unadvisedly, lightly or wantonly. He had 
duly considered the causes for which Matrimony was 
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4 DOUBLE LIFE 

ordained and he loved his wife, comforted her, honoured 
and kept her, and he intended in good faith to continne 
to do so as long as they both should live. In very fact 
he worshipped her with his body and, in reason, en- 
dowed her with all his worldly goods. And, on the 
whole, she was worth it. Seldom indeed did Olivia 
Pemberton look thirty-five; indeed on her good days 
she was taken by new acquaintances to be still in her 
twenties: sixteen years of married life had passed 
lightly over her rather distinguished head, had failed 
to dim the eager quickness of her eyes, the smooth, 
unlined colour of her cheeks, the moist coral of her 
lips; rather they had added to her attraction, had made 
her more definitely a woman. Finally, she had all the 
good domestic qualities and was beginning to find life 
very dull. Her two children were at school, Oliver in 
his second year at Marlborough, Kathleen at Botting- 
dean. Their absence helped to create a void. It left 
their mother with too little occupation for heart and 
hands. 

The Pemberton home was at Weybridge, a pleasant 
enough house surrounded by an acre and three-quarters 
of unambitious garden and orchard land, with the fir- 
trees of St. George's Hill lending an air of distinction 
to what might otherwise have been considered a bald 
and uninteresting piece of late Victorian, semi-suburban 
architecture: it included a tennis lawn, an undue al- 
lowance of plantains and dandelions, a small rock-gar« 
den, a rosery and row upon row of all the English 
vegetables. This garden, this orchard, were Olivia 
Pemberton 's hobby, her joy, her consolation. She 
wanted consolation, for, now that the children were 
no longer with her as a distraction and as an employ* 
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menty she believed that she cared very much less for 
the country than for town and insisted to herself that 
she was not at all interested in the activities of Wey- 
bridge, its shops or its i>eople. She proclaimed that 
she felt dull, dull and bored, bored even on the four 
days of the week on which her husband stayed at home. 
For even when he was at home he seemed at work, always 
at work. He was, she contended, not at work only 
when asleep. Primarily he was a novelist: his novels 
came out with great regularity, one in the Spring, one 
in the Autumn: they were pretty good and they sold 
as they were intended to selL But Geoffrey Pemberton 
was not only a semi-commercial novelist : he did a little 
journalism of a superior kind, and he acted as the Eng- 
lish representative of an American firm of publishers 
whose interests took him to London every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, when, punctually as any ordi- 
nary man of business, he caught the 9.2 a.m. to Water- 
loo, walked across the Bridge and was to be found 
through most of the day in a pleasant first-floor room on 
the south side of Henrietta Street, Govent Garden, 
whence he could easily slip out to call on the English 
correspondents of his American employee, and which 
was happily placed in relation to that haunt of pub- 
lishers and authors, playwrights and the shade of Mr. 
Frohman, the Savoy Grill Boom, where on most of his 
London days he either entertained, o}r was entertained 
by, those people, male and female, intelligent and unin- 
telligent, with whom his work brought him into contact. 
He enjoyed his life, was a judge of a bottle of wine and 
a book, was eupeptic, thought very little of the future 
except in terms of the amusement that it might con- 
tain, was frankly uninterested in religion, had had for 
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6 DOUBLE LIFE 

years his tailor and shirtmaker in those few acres of the 
Western district which embrace the lower end of Bond 
Street, and did not play golf. His was a full life. It 
held practically all that he wanted it to hold. When 
he was not in London he was generally in Weybridge, 
and in both places his preoccupations were intelligent 
and he had no time, and no inclination, to be- bored. 

Olivia Pemberton's case was different. Married six- 
teen years, a good wife, a good mother, assiduous in 
looking after her husband's comfort and clothes, she had 
somehow or other failed to remain a part of the ma^ 
chine. Very possibly the fault was her own. Married 
from the intelligent atmosphere of a Manchester doctor's 
house she had, as a girl, been used to adulation, music, 
dancing, theatres, lectures. All these things had been 
at her father's door. He had taught her to enjoy life 
in a way that she now found impossible at Weybridge. 
When she and Geoffrey had first married the natural 
excitement, the novelty, of her new life, had occupied 
her mind sufficiently. Then had come her babies, their 
weaning and their rearing. But now they were both 
away for the greater part of the year, and looking 
back on her married life she felt she had little to show 
for all its disenchantment, its disillusion, its discomfort. 
Oliver and Kathleen? Yes, they were the children. 
Each had arrived in its due season, and had been 
nursed and cared for, dressed and educated: it was all 
very matter of fact in retrospect, hardly romantic, pleas- 
antly domestic, of course, but not evlentful. Before the 
War she and Geoffrey had travelled a little — to Paris 
for a week, once to Normandy, to Italy for five weeks, 
the usual round, to Belgium and Holland; but even 
these holidays seemerf to her now to have been sober af- 
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fails: Qeoffrey was not an extravagant tourist, nor a 
very knowing one, nor a very curioad one either; he 
followed the English habit; he had the English preju- 
dices, social, moral, materiaL ^ True he was intelligent 
enough, but he was rather lazy: he liked pictures but 
knew no great deal about them; he had no architectural 
memory; he enjoyed long walks but seldom had sufiScient 
energy to start on one. "Where they travelled the peo- 
ple they knew were the English and American visitors 
they met in the hotel-pensions they patronised. They 
learned little of the beneath-the-surface attributes of the 
countries through which they passed. 

But in spite of the sense of unrest which now pos- 
sessed her, in spite of the fact that she felt herself to be 
a square peg in a round hole, and rather wasted at that, 
in spite of the fact that in her not very secret heart she 
pined for a freer, more exciting world, Olivia loved her 
husbapd and in all the day-dreams in which she allowed 
herself to indulge he walked by her side. For the mo- 
ment her chief desire was a motor-car. 

Qeoffrey Pemberton was not rich, but he was rich 
enough for comfort. His novels paid well, and so did 
the American firm of publishers. He had publics who 
cared for his work in America and in the Colonies as: 
well as in England; his books were of the kind that 
went on selling; he was one of those writers to whom the 
vogue of the cheap edition had brought a windfall. 
Finally, the War had worked no very great difference 
in the Pemberton household. At its very beginning 
Geoffrey had offered himself and, much to his chagrin,, 
had been refused. Later he was again examined and 
the same contingent physical defect stood in his way. 
He might have sought civilian war-work, but he had an 
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insuflScient faith in liis own capacity for official du- 
ties. ... So the four years had passed away. Books 
had been doing so well that his income had increased at 
a rate which had more than balanced the increase in his 
income-tax and the rise in the cost of living, and, in 
addition, he had worked so saccessfiilly for his American 
friends that they had in 1917 considerably raised his sal- 
ary and had even urged him to treat himself more gen- 
erously in the matter of expenses. When Peace came 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his financial 
position. 

QeoSrej looked up from a manuscript he was reading. 
**01ivia^ I want to go to Newmarket next week ** 

** Newmarket I Whatever fort You don't take any 
interest in racing, Geoffrey. Why Newmarkets* 

''Local colour, my darling. My next book's to have 
a good deal of racing in it^-mo, it isn't a racing novel: 
I'm not going to emulate Nat Qould. But I seem to 
have dealt with everything dse that's exciting and it's 
time to give racing a turn. The story won't depend on 
racing, but there'll be racing in it." 

It was not Olivia's habit to question her husband's 
movements or to argue wltii him about his literary plans. 
She knew she could trust him as a husband and she took 
for granted his position and ability as a novelist. She 
read his books when they arrived at the proof stage and 
was satisfied. Time had been when he had read to her 
almost paragraph by paragraph each novel as it left his 
pen — ^but somehow or other th^ had discontinued that 
habit and Qeoffrey was the eader for the omission and, 
it is likely, wrote all the better. To-day, however, some 
whimi^ made Olivia comment further on his plan: 
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"But why can 't you see racing near London f There's 
the Derby soon. I Ve always wanted to see that. "Won 't 
that dot You could take me. And I shall have that 
new dress I've ordered ready by then/' 

"111 take you racing one day, Olivia, with the best 
TnU in the world. But we won't start with Epsom. 
I've been, and it's too joH^ uncomfortable for a woman 
miless she has a box to sit in or a coach or car to sit 
on. Ill join Kempton oif Sandown if you really think 
itTl amuse you. No, what I want to go to Newmarket 
for is to see the Heath in the very early morning. I 
did once when I was a boy, by accident as it were, and 
on a fine day it's a m^nrellous sight — the Heath, and 
all the trainers out with their horses, the mist, and so 
<m." 

"Then you don't want to see the racingJ" 

"No, not now any way; and there isn't racing at 
Newmarket next week. That's why I chose that time 
to go: it won't be crowded. On Friday afternoon then ; 
and 111 come back by the morning train." 

It was unusual for Qeottrey Pemberton to make plans 
which would entail his being away from his wife even 
for one night, but such things had happened: he had 
sometimes to go into the country to see some author on 
behalf of the Morgan Merrewether Company, his Boston 
employers. He disliked such excursions. He had too 
sincere an attachment to hift own comer, his own habits, 
his own belongings. In fact he had been too comfort- 
able all his life and, as a result, but without knowing it, 
he was growing old. 

In her turn Olivia too disliked being left alone, and 
on this occasion, as there was no question of her husband 
haying some other companion or some business duty that 
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10 DOUBLE LIFE 

wotQd make her presence nnweloome, she had an amend- 
ment to suggest: 

^'Why not take me, Geoffrey T You say it's worth 
seeing — ^let's both go and stop till Monday. It 11 be 
a change for me, anyway. I like horses too.'' 

**A11 right, my dear. Certainly come along if you 
are sure you won't be bored and" — ^here he smiled pro- 
vokingly at her — ^**if you give me your word that wet 
or fine you'll get up early — at six o'clock, I believe, as 
a matter of fact: I did say that what I wanted to see 
was the place in the every early morning, didn't If 
That's a promise then; but, look here, I can't fall in 
with the rest of your plan : we won't stop over the week- 
end ; I'm altogether too bui^. Besides it's a quick sharp 
impression that I want. Something vivid. If I stop 
there a couple of days I shall get a blurred, overlaid 
kind of memory and that wouldn't help me at all. No, 
it's settled then that we go on Friday. We'd get there 
in time for a Newmarket dinner—that ought to be worth 
while in itself ! — and go early to bed so as to be ready 
for the morning. But you won't like getting up at six, 
my dearl" 
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CHAPTER n 

IN WHICH OLIVIA VISITS THE LDiEEILNS 

IT is extremely doubtful whether Olivia really 
wanted to go to Newmarket. She sat in the rather 
uncomfortable first-class carriage of the railway 
company which serves "the metropolis of the turf" 
and wondered why she had ever suggested an expedi- 
tion which, to judge from its start, its general atmos- 
phere and the view out of the carriage window, was not 
going to be an exhilarating experience. There was 
GeoflErey in his comer — treading of course ! He sat sur- 
rounded with all the weekly and evening papers that 
were likely to help him in his profession as novelist or 
his trade as publishers' representative. He had the 
Westminster and the Evening News and the Evening 
Standard and the Literary Supplement of the New York 
Sun (which had arrived just as he was closing his Hen- 
rietta Street door) and the Spectator and John o' Lon- 
don's Weekly and To-Day and Toum Topics and the 
Winning Post and the Sporting Times, Only within the 
last few days, since in fact he had thought of writing a 
book in which racing figured, had he become a reader 
of the last three. Also he had a manuscript on which 
he had promised to give some sort of a decision by 
Monday morning, and the Poems of Adam Lindsay Qor- 
don, whom he believed to be the poet of horses and from 
whom he thought he might be able to quote some effec- 
tive chapter headings. Olivia looked at him and won- 
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12 DOUBLE LIFE 

dered what sh^ could do to wake him up, to make him 
more interesting, to make her own life interesting 
too. . . . 

They had passed Cambridge. Geoffrey put down 
Town Topics. **WeTl be at Newmarket soon now. I 
suppose well be seeing some of the training stables from 
the train. I only hope it isn't going to rain. It looks 
like it." But his conversation did not succeed in mak- 
ing the last quarter of an hour any less dull for Olivia 
than the hour that had preceded it. Newmarket sta- 
tion itself was rather a waste. A little like the Crystal 
Palace on a wet week-day, she thought. The omnibus 
that carried them to the Maimers Hotel had all the dis* 
comforts of the last century without any of the Kck- 
wickian atmosphere which people will never learn not 
to look for when they visit the smaller English provin- 
cial towns. But the High Street itself was really joUy 
and the Manners Hotel, with its large courtyard and 
curious, empty, out-of-season air, was worth most of 
the trouble. Geoffrey had engaged a room, but the very 
young girl on whom the conduct of the considerable es- 
tablishment seemed to have devolved, was doubtful as to 
whether there was any room ready for him. He had 
to produce the Hotel's acknowledgment of his order be- 
fore she would believe that he was expected. Olivia 
became a little impatient. It was difficult for either of 
them to realise that unprofessional and unaccustomed 
Visitors are rather unusual at the Manners Hotel. . . . 

"Well, anyhow, here's a letter for me," Geoffrey 
ejaculated. He had been looking round and had found 
it in the letter-rack. ''Oh, it's from Burridge, a chap 
I know who's the authority on horses and Newmarket 
and breeding and all that sort of thing. He was here 
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last week for the racing and I asked him to recommend 
us to the hotel as trustworthy people whose innocence 
and poverty were to be respected. Oh, that's good. He 
says he's asked Mr. Morrell, who's the manager appar- 
ently, to look after ns, and to tell ns what to do. We 
should waste such a lot of time if nobody helped ns. 
But I must find Mr. Morrell " 

Mr. Morrell arrived on the m<»nent. ''Mr. Pember- 
ton, I believe. I hope you will be comfortable here, 
madam. I see I ought to have been in to welcome you. 
Of course you're expected. I told you, Miss Pink, that 
Mr. Pemberton was to have number 14. Perhaps you'd 
like to go up at once. And then dinner. Oh, and Mr. 
Burridge insisted— he left a letter for you, by the way; 
oh, you've got it — ^Mr. Burridge insisted I was to have 
you up by half -past six to-morrow morning and that I 
was to drive you out to the T/imekilns and show you 
the horses '• 

Geoffrey protested at putting his host to so much 
trouble. ''Besides, Mr. Burridge has told me in his note 
all that is really necessary. He says we are to start 
at six if we want to see the best of the morning's work, 
and that he's asked his own tout to look after us " 

"That's all right: I know Harding; 111 find him for 
you. But I shall enjoy going round with you myself. 
Half -past six will be quite early enough. Ill have you 
eaUed at six— and I'll send you up some tea, madam, 
and then we'll taxi out to the Limekilns. You'll let me 
know if there is anything else you want." 

Geoffrey had been quite right. Olivia did not like 
getting up at six o'clock ; she drank her tea ungraciously 
and eat her bread and butter— real butter tool— with- 
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out gratitude. But she did keep her promise: she did 
not stop in bed. As they dressed they heard the tram- 
pling of horses in the street, and, lifting the blind, 
looked out on the beautiful sight of a dozen thorough- 
breds walking slowly past their window, ridden by 
sharp-faced manikins of uncertain age and shepherded 
by a man who was indeed the very personification of 
his job : he might have come straight out of one of the 
racing pictures in Fores' shop-window. 

They were both of them downstairs inspecting the 
taxi only a very few minutes after the hour Mr. Morrell 
had appointed. Something was wrong in the local col- 
our, GeoflCrey had time to reflect: "Why a taxi at New- 
market t Why were they not taken out to the training 
grounds in the smartest of traps and behind the smart- 
est of cobs . . . t 

Any vague feeling of disappointment vanished, how- 
ever, once they were clear of the High Street and speed- 
ing along the avenue of fresh May green. The heavi- 
ness fell from their eyes; even Olivia forgot that she 
had risen at least an hour too early. Here was an ex- 
cursion. Here was something outside her experience. 
She — ^they — ^were being shown things : life might become 
interesting directly. 

**Mr. Burridge tells me The Panther is going to be 
galloped this morning," Geoffrey remarked for the sake 
of saying something. 

''I expect so. They said so last night. About half- 
past eight that'll be. I don't know whether Mrs. Pem- 
berton will like stopping about so long." 

**0h, don't trouble about me, Mr. Morrell. I shan't 
mind how long I stop out on a morning like this. Be- 
sides, I never tire of animals. I saw some of the horses 
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from our window this morning, yon know, and I want 
to see more of them." 

In a minute they seemed to have arriyed at the train- 
ing ground itself, the famous Limekilns. The chauffeur 
was told to drive along the middle road and then to 
stop. They passed a hundred horses on their left, in 
little knots of a dozen or two at a time. Exercise did 
not seem to be% a very strenuous affair. On the right 
the Heath was practically empty. They had stopped! 
the car now and it had been sent away to wait for them 
on the higher ground of another road and Geoffrey and 
Olivia stood entranced by the beauty of the scene. A 
slight mist, sun coloured, hung on every distant object ; 
all the shades of green were laid out in one harmonious 
pattern; here and there were horses or horse-watchers 
—"touts" Olivia learnt that they were called, and that 
their business was to judge of the relative merits and 
the well-being of the horses they saw and to report their 
views to their employers ; and then in the distance were 
two horses galloping toward them on the narrow strip 
of turf which bordered the road and seemed to be sep* 
arated by custom from the rest of the Heath. 

*'Is that a trial r' Geoffrey asked. 

"No — ^that's what they call a good gallop," he was 
answered; and the horses, ridden by stable-boys, came 
nearer and nearer, thundering with their hoofs, flashed 
by, and pulled up half a mile beyond, where stood a lit- 
tle group of two men, a lady and a little girl, who, Mr. 
Morrell told them impressively, were Mr. Lambton, the 
trainer, his head-lad, his wife and his daughter. Twice 
more they watched such a gollop and then in an interval 
th^ were taken across the turf towards the higher 
ground of the Bury Bead. 
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**Do you see thai horse there!" Mir. Morrell asked. 
** That's a three-year-old in Butters 's stable. It's Iron 
Hand and belongs to a lady— Mrs. Whitworth. That's 
a horse that's going, to win races — that and a two-year- 
old in the same stable — ^He Goes, he's called. Remem- 
ber He Goes, Mr. Pemberton, if you ever bet. I think 
he'U win next week at Doncaster. That's where Mrs. 
Whitworth lives. Her husband's one of the local peo- 
ple and shell like to win at her home meeting. But he 
may npt be ready yet. In that case he'll win later on. 
He ought to be followed." 

Olivia looked hard at the horse, determined in a sub- 
conscious way to remember its name. Iron Hand. It 
was the first race-horse to which she had, so to speak, 
been properly introduced. She ought to accept the 
omen and bet on him. That he should be only three 
years old did surprise her. She would rather have ex- 
pected him to be four or five or six. But then she never 
pretended to know anything about horses. Nor did her 
husband. Geoffrey was busy making mental notes of 
what he saw. The individual horse was of no impor* 
tance in his plans. He had come to Newmarket for a 
vivid but general impression, local colour, something 
that would supply his racing chapters with the neces- 
sary atmosphere. . . . 

''Morning, Jim," said Mr. Morrell to the rider of the 
horse which he believed to be Iron Hand; they passed 
behind it and in front of another knot of horses, and 
came out on to the Bury Boad. The taxi awaited them. 
**Stop where you are, Hancock; we won't want you 
yet," Mr. Morrell threw to its driver, and piloted his 
guests to where half a dozen men stood sharing a couple 
of race-glasses between them and looking over the Heath, 
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intent, eager-eyed, as might a general and his staff sur- 
vey a battlefield. 

''What's that 'orse there, Joet Him with the Arm- 
chmrfillyt" 

''Oh, that; half a sec' I That's-^hat's a two-year- 
old by Thomasso. Never ran yet," Joe answered with 
hardly a pause. He had the keen, alert, interested face 
of a man who would make his way in any business, and 
Geoffrey learnt later on that he was one of the best- 
known touts in Newmarket 

Oeoffrey followed tiieir gaze. The horses they were 
speaking of seemed to him something like half a mile 
away. If he had not known them to be horses he 
would almost have been willing to believe them cows. 
And yet this Joe, who had no glasses, recognised which 
horses they were, was able to pick them out from 
a hundred others after onfy a second's hesitation. 
He turned to ask Mr. Morrell for an explanation, 
but found him busily engaged in showing things to 
Olivia: 

*' — ^Yes, some trainers come out earlier than others. 
All these men herell stop till The Panther's had his 
gallop— that 11 be the end of the morning's work. 
YouTl have to wait for that, Mr. Pemberton. They'll 
know all over England how he shapes half an hour 
after they pull up. By the way, I was wrong just now. 
That wasn't Iron Hand we saw. I made a stupid mis- 
take. It was Iron Hand's usual boy on He Goes, that 
two-year-old in the same stable I told you of. Iron 
Hand is walking a little behind him. They are coming 
this way now." 

The two horses had turned towards the group and 
passed it slowly. Joe moved round to Geoffrey : 
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** That's a fine 'orse, sir. He's called He Qoea. He 
isn't ready yet, but hell win races." 

''What did he sayt" Olivia asked. ''Wasn't he 
praising the same horse as our other friend didf " 

"Yes — ^we'd better remember it," Geoffrey answered 
with a smile, and then turned to Joe again. 

"Do tell me how you can recognise a horse at such a 
distance. There seem to me scores and scores and I 
«nippose there must be hundreds of horses over there. 
How in the name of wonder can you tell one from the 
other 1 I know I couldn't." 

"I don't suppose you could, sir. It's all practice; 
but we 'orse-watchers soon recognise 'orses — ^just as a 
schoolmaster recognises his boya We know 'em by 
their shape and we know 'em by their markings." 

"But then every year you get a lot of new horses. 
Surely it takes you a long time to recognise all of 
them!" 

"Not so long, sir. We not only know which horse 
is which, but we get to know what sort of condition 
they're in just from looking at 'em. We know the ex- 
ercise they've been having too. That's our job." 

Geoffrey turned to Olivia: 

"Aren't you getting tired, darling?" 

"Just a little perhaps — and sleepir. I enjoy it aw- 
fully though all the same," and she squeezed Geoffrey's 
arm in sign of gratitude and affection ; after all, she was 
enjoying herself — and it had been his idea. "How 
much longer shall we stopl" 

He looked at his watch. "It's nearly eight. We 
ought to stay to see The Panther, they say." 

"But what is The Panther 1 What is there special 
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aboat him t All of them look alike to me ; they all look 
beautiful." 

Cteoffrey smiled. *'You*re not going to be bitten by 
racing, Olivia; I can see that. You're like me though: 
certainly I cto't tell one horse from another. But The 
Panther's different: he's the Derby favourite, and very 
likely to win from all the papers say. He belongs to 
one of these new millionaires who's only just begun rac- 
ing. He won so often last year that they expected he'd 
never be beaten. But something seemed to go wrong 
with him this season and nobody believed in him. How- 
ever, he won the Two Thousand Ouineas last week so 
easily that he's a very hot favourite again now. Cer- 
tain to win if he doesn't fall down, his admirers say; 
and everyone's waiting to see how he shapes in this gal- 
lop to-day." 

Joe had heard Geoffrey's words, ''And he will win, 
I think. I don't see what's to beat him after last 
week's race." 

Geoffrey had not been reading the sporting papers 
for nothing; he was able to continue: ''Why was it all 
you Newmarket people were so certain he wouldn't win 
the Two Thousand f And why did he start at such 
long oddsf Ten to one didn't sound as if even the 
stable fancied him." 

"Search me ! I fancied him all right. I kept saying 
60 too, and got into rare trouble in consequence. But 
hullo! what's up now? . . . It's Grand Parade's gallop. 
He's another Derby 'orse. Second favourite. That's 
Mr. Barling, his trainer, down there. You'll see them 
come up by those trees and they'll finish just b^ond 
where he's standing." 
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Geoffrey and Olivia kept their eyes Sxed on the line 
from which the horses were to emerge and in a minute 
or two they came out^ a little black moving knot. Later 
they were able to see that the knot was made up of two 
horses, moving at a surprising rate. One seemed to 
draw away slightly from the other. 

** Grand Parade's coming along all right," Joe an- 
nounced to his court, and then, after a pause, when the 
horses had passed their trainer and had pulled up: 
''Mr. Barling's going home to breakfast: I should think 
that gallop's satisfied him. It would me, I know." 

But Geoffrey was thinking of Olivia. ** You've stood 
about quite long enough, darling. I'll tell you What. 
G^ into the taxi; you can rest there — and go to sleep 
if you like. Ill come and fetch you in time to see The 
Panther." 

Olivia assented; Geoffrey tucked the rug round her 
knees, and returned to his new friends; he would him- 
self, if truth were known, as soon have gone back to 
the hotel, but, after all,, he was out for local colour 
and he had better get all he could. Besides, it was 
something of an experience to see one of the last gal- 
lops of an almost even-money Derby favourite. 

** There's Mr. Gilpin and his string," Mr. Morrell 
told him when he got back. **Spion Kop'll win races," 
and he pointed out a horse which to Geoffrey's eyes 
looked exactly like every other horse he had seen during 
the morning. Decidedly racing was not in his line, he 
determined. If he ever became a gambler he would be 
one of those despised creatures, a stay-at-home backer, 
who put his money on at a starting-price ofSce and 
waited Mio see the result come up in the evening paper. 

Joe apparently had eyes in the back of his head. He 
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turned suddenly to announce as a man passed along the 
road on a bicycle: ''There's one of Manser's boys going 
up. The Panther won't be long now." 

Geoffrey became very much aware that the mental 
temperature of his companions had gone up several de- 
grees. They showed no actual excitement, but all the 
same there was — or he thought there was — a repressed 
emotion. They were going to see the likely winner of 
the Derby, the horse which would be talked of more 
and more through all tiie limits of the Empire for the 
next eleven days, and, at the end of that period, would 
pass into turf history as one of the great horses of all 
time, or fall into the second rank, discredited and soon, 
presumably, to be forgotten. Why, they were thinking 
of The Panther at the Peace Cionference and at Simla, 
in Sydney and in Sumatra. ... He waited a little and 
then went to fetch Olivia. It was no easy matter. She 
was fast asleep and not at all anxious to come out of her 
dumber and comfort to see more horses. However his 
arguments prevailed. 

Joe's group had been joined now by half a dozen 
more horsey-looking men and by two on horseback. 
''You see that man," Mr. Morrell said of one of them. 
"That's Haverfield, the jockey: he's just back from 
Qermany. He used to ride for the Kaiser. You would 
have thought the blighter would have let him off when 
war was declared. Not a bit of it! Three years' in- 
ternment — ^that's what he's had. He'd gone to Berlin 
at the Kaiser's request, mind you! The other man's a 
trainer, just out of the army." 

This second man nodded to Joe. " 'd momin', Joe. 
What's that colt down there! He Goes, you sayl 
Lord! What a name for a horse! That's not a name. 
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I 

But it's a fine horse all the same. No, I'm not going to 
wait for no Panther. Me for breakfast ! ' ' and he trotted 
off towards the town. 

The Panther's trial was, for GeoflPrey at least, a repe- 
tition of Grand Parade's, but it seemed to him that the 
Derby favourite drew away from his companions even 
more decisively than his rival had done. He hardly 
liked to ask Joe or his companions whether his impres- 
sion was correct. He had read that it was bad form 
to ask questions on a racecourse, and this was almost a 
racecourse. It was evident, however, that the gallop 
had given satisfaction. ** That's a good gallop, too," 
Joe said. 

As they drove back to the hotel Mr. Morrell pointed 
out The Panther. His girths were being loosened. 
Geoffrey looked at him and wondered that so much in- 
terest, so much excitement, could centre round a horse. 
And Olivia seemed to share his view, 'for seeing a little 
boy, the son of one of the trainers, trotting along after 
his father, on a diminutive Shetland pony, she turned 
to Mr. Morrell : 

"Please don't be shocked, Mr. Morrell, after all your 
kindness this morning, but you know, if I am to tell you 
the truth, I think that^s the horse I prefer." 

Then for a while she subsided, but she made one re- 
mark just before they reached the hotel: *'I don't think 
I want to see the Derby, but as everyone's so certain 
that The Panther's going to win please put some money 
on him for me, Geffrey. How much shall I win if I 
bet a pound?" 
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miTUTION 

THE PANTHER had kept them so long about 
that, having breakfasted with the appetite 
which seeing early-morning gallops invariably 
gives — save in the instance when the owner finds himself 
difiilluBioned as to the merits of his horse and its chances, 
in a race which he had fondly believed to be as good as in 
his j>ocket — ^the Pembertons had no more time than was 
required to pack hurriedly, to pay their bill, to thank 
their host, and to take their places in the Manners omni- 
bus for the station. They had one other companion, 
a lady whom Geoffrey examined with the novelist's eye 
and who, he came to the conclusion, was a local milliner 
going to London for the day to get ideas. But at the 
Pt>st Office they stopped and picked up a man, a gentle- 
man, a trainer possibly, or even an owner, certainly 
Bomeone concerned with horses. He had that hard-bit- 
ten air which goes with the frequenting of stables. Yes, 
a gentleman certainly, but with a look somehow of no 
great success. He nodded to Geoffrey : 

"Did you enjoy your morning?" 

Hurriedly Geoffrey collected his memories of the vari- 
ous people whom he had talked to or even seen on the 
Heatii. His new acquaintance had certainly not been 
among them. However civility demanded a response: 

**I found it very interesting." 

"Did you stop to see The Pantiiert" 
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"Yes— but, excuse me, I didn't see you." 

**No, you didn't have the chance — ^I rode off on a 
bicycle just as you crossed the Heath with MorrelL 
Good chap, Morrell. Hell have shown you everything. 
He told me you were coming down. Friend of Bur- 
ridge's, aren't youf I know him too. I'm a trainer. 
Only a couple of horses though. Been in France. 
Joined up at the start. Was in the army before — ^3oer 
War. Knocked out at Gambrai. Free of it all now. 
Bather a bad time. Military have had my stables. 
Made hay of th^n. Gan't get redress. Looking for 
horses at present. Must find some. All the capital I 
had is in those stables. War Office offer me about a 
third of what they cost. I suppose now" — ^and he 
looked rather anxiously at Geoffrey — *^ you're not think- 
ing of setting up as an owner?" 

''I am not," Geoffrey answered with some emphasis. 
^'Racing's not at all in my way; I came down to see 
what Newmarket looked like: that's all." 

They had reached the station and Geoffrey found him- 
self sorry for the interruption. This was the very man 
from whom to get the kind of atmosphere and loeal 
colour he had come for. It was evident too that the 
man had character of his own. Hurrying Olivia a lit- 
tle he went quickly to the booking-office and heard his 
companion of the omnibus asking for a third-class re- 
turn to London. Turning to Olivia he told her that 
they would travel third too, unless the train was 
crowded: *'I want to get some more out of that man — 
he can tell me everything I want to know and save me 
days of work"; and Olivia, who was used to her hus- 
band's way of getting up his subject, sighed contentedly. 
After all, she herself would not find a racing eonversa- 
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lion uninterestiiig. She had been thinking about The 
Panther and He Goes and of the fun it would be to 
make a lot of money by betting on them. 

The stranger had chosen an empty third and, although 
there were still several minutes before the train would 
start, the platform had so deserted an air that Geoffrey 
thought the chan'^e of his being able to investigate unin- 
terruptedly his new acquaintance's knowledge was worth 
taking: "We'll come in here with you, if we may," he 
said, and was received with a smile of welcome and the 
offer of an American cigaretlbe. 

Geoffrey led off: **Why didn't you stop to see Thci 
Panther^" 

**Too busy. Galloped my own two horses and then 
went home to breakfast. Had to see everything ship- 
shape before coming away. Not sure about The Panther 
myself. Oh, yes : won the Guineas easily enough, but — 
well, we'll see. No, shan't go to the Derby: can't afford 
money or time." 

"But two horses can't keep you at it all day. You're 
going to London now for instance," Geoffrey said, 
his professional curiosity getting the better of his dis- 
cretion. 

The stranger, however, appeared to notice nothing. 
"I'm going to London to meet a friend — ^I hope hell 
find me some horses. I can't live on two. You're right 
there." 

Olivia broke in : "What are they called, your horses?" 

"Black Head and Eynance. Both two-year-olds. 
Pimes." 

"Have they won many races!" 
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"Not yet. Not had tfie chance. They 11 mn though 
when IVe got them to my taste. Plenty of time. The 
owner's in no hurry.'* 

**My wife's like me, not very learned in the matter 
of horses," Geoffrey commented. **She shocked Mr. 
Morrell hy saying that of all the animals she saw this 
morning she preferred a little Shetland pony " 

*'0h, Geoffrey 1 But what would a pony cost, 

Mr. f " and she pulled up in a little confusion as she 

realised that she didn't know the stranger's name. He 
saw it and smiled. "I know your name. It's Pember- 
ton. Mine's Cartwright — Captain Cartwright. Here, 
Mr. Pemberton, is my card. If you ever hear of any- 
one wanting a trainer send him to me. You shan't re- 
gret the recommendation." 

Geoffrey took the card and out of politeness put it 
carefully in his letter-case, reflecting that he was about 
as likely to hear of anyone who needed a trainer as of 
someone who wanted to buy a Bengal tiger. 

Captain Cartwright turned to Olivia: **Pony? 
That depends. Twenty pounds. Thirty pounds. What 
do you want it for!" 

"She doesn't want a pony," Geoffrey broke in. **We 
haven't got a stable and she doesn't ride or drive. I 
wish she did. But this isn't exactly the time to add to 
one's expensive habits." He spoke lightly and Olivia 
had no resentment. She did not want a pony. What 
she did want was a motor car. Yeiy vaguely at the 
back of her mind she was wondering whether if she 
acted boldly in the matter of The Panther and He Goes 
and, yes, Black Head and Kynance too, she wouldn't 
be able to make enough money to buy the motor for 
herself? 
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**You say you'll win races with your two horses. 
How do you knowT' Geffrey continued. 

''It's mostly a question of placing them properly. 
They'll win because I understand horses and know what 
th^ can do. I'll have to choose the right races for 
them." 

"You were training before the wart" 

"Certainly I was. Successful too. In a small way, 
of course." 

"What would one have to pay for a promising young 
horse like those you have!" Geffrey had not the 
slightest idea of buying a race-horse: his inquiiy was 
purely professional, but it was enough to restore hopes 
in Captain Cartwright's breast. It started him off with 
vigour: ^ 

"Not much. One has to have the proper kind of 
knowledge and to wait for the opportunity. Some- 
times they pay thousands and thousands for yearlings 
that never win a race. It's fashion puts the price up. 
Breeding. I prefer to fly at smaller game. You never 
know. Victor Wild wasn't much from the breeding* 
point of view! Why, I bought a yearling here at the 
Sales for thirty pounds. It won its first race as a two- 
year-old. Six years ago that was — at York. The 
owner thought it a fluke, but I knew it wasn't. Sent it 
to Doncaster. Won there. Sold it then, he did, for 
four hundred guineas. Fool to do it. That wasn't 
bad : Cojst thirty. Won three hundred in stakes. Sold 
for four hundred. Something made out of backing it 
too. Not much though. I couldn't risk the money. 
Hadn't enough. And the owner hadn't enough sense 
to believe what I told him and have a dash. He could 
have made a lot. However, he's dead now. I bought 
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another yearling. Same time. He wasn't any good in 
his first season. Only ran him once — ^just as a feeler. 
But as a three-year-old he won at Lincoln and again 
at Lingfield, ran second at Oatwick — and then the war 
came. The owner almost gave him away." 

*'But youVe had failures?" 

Captain Cartwright, who had evidently bought his 
experience, smiled: ''Bather. Not so many though. 
Know too much. I'm well up on balance. With me 
it's only a question of getting the horses." 

f*What I specially want to know is, when you've 
bought your young horse how much does it cost to 
train it for a year, say — ^I mean everything, training 
bills, entrance fees, travelling, jockey's fees, the whole 
business?" 

' * An average ? Well, put it at three hundred. That 's 
what you spend if it never wins a race. But win a race 
or two and it soon puts you on the right side. There 
are the stakes. ^ And what you win betting. Mind you, 
I won't say you'll make much if you don't bet. That's 
where your trainer's skill comes in. He tells you when 
you've got a proper chance. Hullo! Here we are in 
Cambridge. Getting out here to see someone and going 
on by next train. Now don't forget, Mr. Pemberton! 
If you like to give me a commission I'll buy you a horse 
or two; and I'll tell you what I'll do. If you find me 
a rich man who'll make me his private trainer, damme, 
111 take a horse of yours for nothing— -out of gratitude 
and for the pleasure of the thing. You've got my card. 
Just write to me. I'd come up any day to talk busi- 
ness." He shook hands with a pleasant and rather 
pathetic smile, and made off down the platform. 

Oeoffrey and Olivia changed into a first. 
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IN WHICH OUVIA HA3 HEB OWN WAY 

OLIVIA had been really pleased with her excur- 
sion. * True, it had lasted only a few hours and 
it had tired her more than a little, but it had 
been so complete a change, it had introduced her so 
effectively into a world of whose existence even she had 
up to the present been ignorant, and it had all seemed 
fraught with such infinite possibilities of amusement, 
excitement and financial advantage, that she thought 
nothing of the fatigue but only of the steps she could 
take to turn the whole experience into, a permanent 
refuge from boredom and a definite source of income. 
On Monday morning, after Qeoffrey had gone to Lon- 
don and after she had seen the cook and had given 
her orders for the day, she went into the town and, not 
liking to ask for what she wanted of the newa agent who 
supplied the Pembertpn household with its daily papers, 
walked down to the station and, under cover of the 
purchase of the Oraphic, bought also a Sportsman. She 
had determined to puzzle out for herself the intricacies, 
the technique, of this new game to which she had been 
80 happily introduced. 

Upstairs in her own room she sat down to her task. 
It was, she knew, always a hard job to find one's way 
about any other daily paper than that to which one is 
accuetopied, but the Sportsman presented additional 
difficulties. For a while it all seemed Greek to her, to 
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be written at least in some strange new jargon which 
evaded full comprehension. Olivia's father had taught 
her to be systematic and she began at the beginning, at 
the first column of the first page. She read of ^'S.P. 
ledger clerks,'' of ^'an ofScer, demobilised, good business 
capabilities, thorough Imowledge of the turf," who 
'' desired post with reliable turf accountants," of the 
fact that Wroughton Trfiining Establidiment was for 
sale with ** twenty-seven newly built brick boxes of mod- 
em design and all facing south" (she wondered what 
Captain Gartwright would say if she sent him a com- 
mission to buy the place and to fill it at once with 
promising horses!), of a gentleman with an impressive 
name who would lend "to any amount" on "post-dated 
dieques," of dozens and dozens of stallions which were 
offered at a very high price for some purpose which she 
did not unclerstand — and she soon turned to the second 
page and then the third. It was not until she tried the 
fourth that she begau to see light. " Vigilant 's Note 
Book" was at least comprehensible and it was well 
^written too, and again much of it might have been 
written for her very eye, for, after wasting a paragraph 
on Spanish racing, it tackled the subject of "lady own- 
ers," Apparently lady owners were "going strong" 
and a lady even had the chance of winning the Derby 
— ^but only if The Panther had some accident, Olivia 
thought with a smile. Then she abandoned herself to a 
day-dream. . . . But day-dreams were not business and 
soon she was puzzling her way through the rest of the 
paper. It appeared — ^judging at least from the racing 
at Gatwick and Haydock Park — ^that the favourites 
usually won. Making money at racing could not, after 
all, be so very difficult — as long as one didn't lose one's 
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head and back losers. Turning to the last page she 
found ^'Saturday's Training" and read of the horses 
she had herself seen. She looked for a report of The 
Panther's performance and found that he had had ''a 
good gallop," whereas his rival Grand Parade had had 
^'a good striding gallop." What difference was thei^t 
she wondered. Then she tore the paper up into a num- 
ber of very small pieces and threw them carefully into 
a waste-paper bacdket which she knew Geoffrey never 
used. 

^'Geoffrey darling." 

"Yes, sweetheart?" 

They were at dinner and the maid had just carried 
the soup away. 

**I've been thinking. Wouldn't it be rather fun if we 
backed some of the horses v^ saw on Saturday? If 
thQT win we might make quite a lot of money." 

Geoffrey smiled. ** People don't, you know. They 
lose in the long run. They say that, unless he owns 
horses or trains them and knows actually what they're 
capable of, a man hasn't a chance of making anything. 
And anyhow, what do we know about horses? Noth- 
ing. Besides I can't remember' the names of those we 
saw on Saturday — except The Panther. Can you?" 

Letty came back now with the fish and Olivia had 
time to collect her thoughts. Bacing was hardly a sub- 
ject to discuss before the servants. But they were alone 
again soon: 

"I can remember them all, Cteoffrey. First there was 
He Goes. That was the first horse we saw. You know, 
it was the one Mr. Morrell took for something else. We 
ought to back that. There's something they call 'be- 
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ginner's luck,' and anyhow the horse belongs to a 
woman. Then there was Iron Hand; I didn't notice 
him much. We saw Grand Parade's gallop for the 
Derby and that man they called 'Joe' said the trainer 
ought to have been very pleased with it, and, to end 
upy The Panther. But it's He Gk)es I'm most inter- 
ested in because I saw him first and because he belongs 
to a woman — ^He Goes and The Panther." 

**My dear, you astonish me! I knew you enjoyed 
yourself but I didn't know you saw it all so clearly as 
that. Why, I shall be able to rely on your memory: 
it is evidently a great deal better than mine. All I did 
was to make a few notes. Why, you shall dictate the 
whole Newmarket chapter to me, Oliyia." 

*'Don't rag, Geoffrey. Plromise me youll back He 
Goes when he runs— every time he runs till he wins. 
He's going to run this week, remember." 

''Anything to please you, Olivia. And you'll pay me 
back if he loses Y That's understood, eh? Seriously 
though, I'll put something on — ^if I can. You see, I 
don't know any bookmakers. I've led a blameless life 
and have always put the claims of my family first." 

Olivia allowed the subject to drop. She had secured 
her way. And as for Geoffrey — ^well, he didn't mind 
much. He would have a pound or so on. Perhaps the 
horse would win — and Olivia could have a new hat. If 
it didn't win — ^well, he'd back it next time. The afEair 
wasn't likely to become serious. 
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IN WlBdCH GBOFFEOBSt FINDS THE DOWNWARD PATH NOT 
AT AliL EAST TO DISOOVSS 

THE next moming, Tuesday, Geoffrey, mindful 
of his promise, turned to the racing programme 
in the Morning Post, the paper with which he 
always began his working day, and found that He Goes 
was not running. He had promised Olivia to make this 
bet, and until he had done so the matter would pre- 
occupy him. He knew that she would be looking out 
for the horse's name and he did not want to come home 
one evening, to hear that it had won, and not be ready 
with the facts, to say nothing of the winnings. He had 
a pride in doing properly whatever he undertook and 
even this trifle must be carried through effectively. It 
worried him though. True, he had been reading racing 
papers for weeks now, but he had no actual experience 
of racing ; he knew no racing men — ^and really, when it 
came to the point, he was innocent as a babe unborn of 
the way to set the wheels in motion. He knew in fact 
as much about the actual practice of horse-racing as 
he did about high explosives. The streets of London, 
of course, were full of bookmakers, honest and dishon- 
est, but how was he to find onef And anyhow, if and 
when he did find one, there would still remain the diffi- 
culty that ready-money bookmaking was illegal and 
that no bookmaker to whom he did not secure a proper 
introduction would trust him even for the modest sum 
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irhich he fondly believed would satisfy Olivia's hunger 
for experience. Bookmakers certainly advertised-— com- 
mission agents they seemed to call themselves, or turf 
accountants — ^in the papers he read, but to secure the 
questionable advantages of an account with one of them 
would take two or three days. And He Goes, he had 
been told, was to run this week. 

(Jeoflfrey went over in his mind the names of those 
of his friends and acquaintances whom he was likely to 
be able to see quite naturally, by accident so to speak, 
in the course of the next day, when he would be in 
town. No doubt one or other of them was not as art- 
less, as simple, as unspotted from this vice, as he was 
himself, but he hardly felt he would do himself much 
good from the business point of view by asking man 
after man for information and assistance until he hap- 
pened on the right one. Besides, with whom should he 
start? There was one publisher who in virtue of the 
fact that, sometimes in the summer, he wore a white hat, 
might be considered something of a ''sport," but some- 
hiow — well no, he wouldn't ask him. The matter would 
have to wait : the horse was not running to-day anyhow. 
He turned back to the ordinary pages of the paper. . . . 

On the following day in the train Geoffrey read the , 
Sportsman in his usual conscientious manner and dis- 
<50vered what he might have discovered earlier, that the 
Doncaster meeting was to begin on the morrow. He 
found also that the first day's programme was set out 
in detail and that He Goes was entered for the Hopeful 
Stakes. It was like his luck: to-morrow he would not 
be in town. He had therefore only to-day in which to 
make his troublesome investment! It seemed absurd 
that there should be any difficulty about it, and that 
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lie should be so ignorant, especially when he considered 
that betting on horse-races was a national vice, a na- 
tional failing, and that, judging from the evidence of 
the evening papers, some three-quarters of his fellow- 
citizens in their serious moments thought of very little 
else. Why, lists of horses, and results, and tips occu- 
pied more space day by day, even in the papers which 
did not specially lay themselves out for the sportsman, 
than did all the Arts put together. Nor was he looking 
for some practitioner in the dangerous ways of crime. 
He was not like that character in the Stevenson-Lloyd 
Osboume novel who was searching for anything as 
clandestine as a ^' venal doctor." All he wanted was a 
minister to one of our national and almost venial fail- 
ings. Yes, it really was absurd, and he doubted whether 
anyone else would believe it about him. And then sud- 
denly he had an idea. Someone somewhere had said 
to him — or perhaps he had read it — ^that hotel porters 
and cloak-room attendants at restaurants were all of 
them very wise where racing was concerned, and not 
only wise but, by virtue of their ofiSces, were almost 
part of the machine. Any haU porter who knew you 
well enough to trust you, and whom you knew well 
enough to trust, would put money on for you and would 
make no bones about doing it either. As you generally 
lost, the practice presumably did him *'a bit of good." 
It could be assumed that the bookmaker recognised his 
ability in bringing more grist to the mill. Geoffrey 
determined that as he had to tell someone, and as he 
certainly had no time to go to Doncaster himself, he 
would try this avenue of approach. But where? Not 
he felt at the Savoy. They knew him there, the attend- 
ants, to be a respectable member of society, frequenting 
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the society of other respectable members. He would not 
like them to associate him with anything so unsteady, 
so questionable, as betting. No, he would lunch to-day 
— ^luckily he had no engagement — ^at a restaurant in 
Kegent Street where he went often enough to be recog- 
nised. If he was right he would be asking no great 
favour of the attendant, and even if he became a little 
compromised it would not do much harm. The place 
happened to be Olivia's favourite for luncheon, so they 
knew him there not only as respectable but even do- 
mestic. 

In pursuance of his plan Geoffrey went out to lunch 
a quarter of an hour earlier than usual. He was anxious 
to reach the Triomphe before the rest of the world so 
that he might have his shameful few words with the 
porter unheard by anyone else. As a matter of fact the 
transaction presented no difficulties. The sleek and 
clean young man took Geoffrey's inquiry as all in the 
day's work. Certainly he could put a bit of money on 
for a customer. What did Geoffrey want ? And Gteof- 
frey, who had a reader's knowledge of the technique 
of the business, produced four one-pound notes out of 
his pocket: 

*'I want two pounds each way on He Goes." 

"All right, sir; I won't forget. Here, Bill" — and to 
Geoffrey's confusion he called out to his colleague, — 
"this gentleman wants you to put two quid each way 
on He Goes. Don't forget." 

And Geoffrey, surrendering his hat and stick, moved 
to his place a little proud of his cleverness in having, 
at the last moment, decided to back Olivia's choice not 
only to win 'But also for a place. In the result that 
should mean that, as long as there were enough runners, 
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it was very unlikely, after such a tip, he would lose the 
whole of the two pounds that he had first intended to 
risk. He Goes would surely be second or third if he 
didn't actually win and he would in consequence gain 
that half of his bet and so reduce, or perhaps entirely 
cancel, the loss that he would make if the horse did 
not come in first. He knew enough about the business 
to realise that in such case what he would win or lose 
would depend on ''the odds," on the state of the bet- 
ting, but somehow he had an idea that He Goes would 
be an outsider and was easy in his mind. 

Easfy in his mindf Well as a matter of fact as far 
as he himself was concerned the fate of his two, or of 
his four, x>ounds troubled him not at all. He could 
afford to lose them. But he was seriously concerned 
that Olivia should have her little pleasure, that her 
premonition should prove correct: he was neither so 
complacent nor so blind as not to know that she wanted 
more amusement and distraction than she usually had, 
and it would be something of an event for her, he 
felt, if to crown her visit to Newmarket he was able 
to bring home half a dozen one-pound notes which she 
would feel justified in spending on any extravagance 
that appealed to her. Of course if the horse did not 
win, a contingency that for some reason or other he 
looked on as fairly remote, he would have to back it 
again, and if necessary again and again, until it did 
win. That possibility annoyed him to think about, but 
the very existence of He Goes slid out of his mind as he 
continued his lunch. . . . 

Geoffrey went home always by too early a train for 
his evening paper to contain the result of the later races 
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of the day. He might have waited half an hour and 
carried home the news, but he was too much a man of 
system to make, even for his wife's pleasure, so grave 
a departure from his habits. In the morning, however, 
he had told Olivia that her horse was running, and she 
greeted him at once: 

*'Well, how much have I wonf 

** Nothing — ^yet, darling: the result wasn't up when 
I left London; you wouldn't have wanted me to wait 
for it, would yout" 

There was later on some talk of their sending or even 
going out themselves to get the latest edition, but Olivia 
governed her impatience. After all it would be rather 
fun, they both agreed, to wait for the news of their 
success till breakfast. 

And at breakfast they learnt that He Ooes had lost, 
that he was second, that he had been beaten by three 
lengths, that there had been four runners. Olivia could 
have cried. Geoffrey, however, was able to console her: 

"I dare say it's just as well. We would only have 
won four pounds and what's the good of thatt I had 
two pounds on. Next time he runs, I'll have four," 
and he reflected that, as there were less than six run- 
ners, there would have been no place betting and that 
anyhow his friend of the restaurant would have a couple 
of pounds to return to him. 

After the downfall of their hope Olivia took rather 
less interest in horse-racing for a day or two. She could 
not reconcile with her sense of the fitness of things the 
fact that she had had a tip from two such good quar- 
ters and that it had not come off; she even failed to 
make her clandestine purchase of the Sportsman on the 
following day. She might indeed have forgotten all 
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about her visit to Newmarket and have relapsed into 
her ordinary unromantie habit of life if it had not been 
that Oeoffrey on the Saturday read from his own paper 
some praise of The Panther and added that opinion 
seemed more than ever on his side for the Derby: 
'*You remember the horse, Olivia t It was the one I 
woke you up to see." 

Of course she remembered it and there and then she 
determined that when Geoffrey had gone out for his 
usual morning walk she would put into operation an 
idea she had been fostering ever since they had left 
the Manners Hotel, which only the fact that she was 
waiting to see what happened to He Goes, and then his 
unhappy defeat, had delayed. In her notebook was 
written the name and address of a bookmaker whose 
advertisement she had seen in the Sportsman she had 
so carefully studied earlier in the week. Directly she 
was alone she sat down and wrote in what she hoped was 
a sufficiently business-like and confidence-provoking 
manner to suggest that she should be given a 'Weekly 
credit account." At once more venturesome and more 
practical than Geoffrey, she took it for granted that the 
mere fact that she wrote on a decently headed note- 
paper would secure her what she wanted — and in due 
course, by return of post indeed, it did. "In view of 
the fact that Epsom begins to-morrow and that you 
will no doubt wish to at once avail yourself of our well- 
known facilities we have opened an account with you 
at once and enclose our book of rules and ready reck- 
oner. Please note, however, that the amount of your 
credit is confined to twenty pounds until we advise 
you otherwise." So the bookmakers wrote. Twenty 
pounds ! Olivia hardly thought it likely that she would 
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wanty for the present at least, more credit than that! 

Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Company's letter ar- 
rived on a Tuesday, the first day of the Epsom week: 
she opened and read it under GeoflCrey's very eyes, but 
he was far too much occupied with his own correspond- 
ence to have any curioisity as to the character of Olivia's 
post. Even if he had been curious he would have taken 
trouble to hide the fact. He had never had any reason 
to distrust his wife and held indeed the very strong 
view that no husband and no wife should ever exercise 
their undoubted right to interfere with each other's 
letters unless they had a decided, a definite, reason for 
distrust. And even then the interference would have 
to be justified by success, by finding in fact the very 
thing tiiat one had reason to suspect There was a little 
rule in the Pemberton household, a rule to which even 
Oliver and Kathleen had to conform, that nobody ever 
commented on the arrival of any letter that was destined 
for another hand. You had to be blind, or to pretend 
to be blind, to the handwriting on an envelope however 
clearly you could have or had seen it . , • 

Olivia having secured her credit account decided at 
once to operate on it. Before the day was half gone she 
had posted a letter to her bookmakers requesting them 
in the most formal terms — ^indeed they might have been 
bankers for all the respect with which she addressed 
them I — to invest the sum of five pounds on The Pan- 
ther in the big race of the morrow. What the five 
pounds might bring her she had no idea : it is true that 
she had read the papers of that and the previous day, 
but she had not the knowledge that would enable her to 
realise that the horse of her choice would hardly be 
worth backing, that indeed he was likely to start an 
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odds-on favourite. She had indeed an idea that if he 
did win she would make quite a lot of money. 

That night at dinner Geofifrey disillusioned her: 

^'I suppose that if that blessed horse He Goes had 
won last week we should have been so bitten with horse- 
racing that we'd be as excited as anything about the 
Derby to-morrow and no doubt wasting money, or risk- 
ing it anyway, on The Panther.*' 

Olivia felt a little guilty but she gave nothing away: 
"Perhaps he won't win. But how much if he does win 
idiould we get for a pound if we betted just that 
amountf" 

He answered lightly: ** About twenty-five shillings, 
X>ossibly. There isn't much in backing hot favourites." 

So Olivia thought. She had risked five whole pounds 
and apparently, while she might possibly lose them all, 
she could not win more than six pounds ten shillings! 
If she had known she wouldn't have troubled, she felt. 
She was willing enough that the subject should be 
changed: she felt she had been rather a fool and that 
she would not be satisfied even if her horse won. Just 
one racing remark she did make, however: 

"Well, it'll be amusing to read the result anyhow 
— and don't forget, Geoffrey, to ^atch out, as Mr. Mer- 
rewether says, for He Goes' running again." As a 
matter of fact she was "watching out" herself, but the 
horse was so certain to win next time that she felt that 
she had better keep Geoffrey up to his promise: if 
th^ both backed him there would be so much the more 
money made. And as for Geoffrey, he was quite willing 
to cease talking about racing for the rest of his life. 
He had .ended the last week with an experience which 
had nettled him very considerably and had made him 
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decide that, apart from his promise about the horse 
they had seen at Newmarket, he had finished with these 
devious ways for ever. He had been so nettled indeed 
that he had not even told Olivia, although, ordinarily, 
and especially as the whole thing had grown out of a 
whim of hers, he would certainly have told her. The 
truth is he was ashamed, although his experience was 
of a sort that no doubt happens every day to the habit- 
ual backer of horses. What had happened was this : 

In the previous week, on the day which followed that 
on which He Goes had been beaten so ignominiously by 
three lengths, Geoffrey, reaching London, had been 
reading as was his wont the racing column of the DaUy 
Mail. The fact that he had lost two pounds rankled 
just a little in his mind and he wondered at his own 
stupidity and at the same time gave a moment's thought 
to the fact that if only he knew which of ''Robin Good- 
fellow's" tips was a certainty he would be able to win 
back his losses and so start even again. That day, be- 
cause he had half a dozen manuscripts that he had 
been reading in order to see if they would suit America 
to carry to his ofSce, he took the omnibus across the 
Bridge instead of walking and could not help hearing 
the conversation of the young man with whom he had 
to share one of the outside seats and his fellow on the 
seat in front. ''Yes, you back it,'' the man was saying; 
"those Mail tips are generally good and the 'nap's' 
been wrong now six times running. The tide's bound 
to turn. Can't be beaten always. ..." Arrived at 
his office Geoffrey looked at the Daily Mail again. He 
knew that the "nap" was the most fancied of the daily 
selections, and he saw that that of to-day's was a horse 
called Chicken Pie. The fact of his having thought in 
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the train from Weybridge of backing one of *' Robin 
Goodfellow's" tips and immediately afterwards hear- 
ing those very tips discussed seemed to him something 
of a coincidence. He would accept the omen. In any 
case he had two pounds to take from his restaurant 
friend — well, instead of taking them he would put them 
on Chicken Pie. 

QeoflErey's technique, however, had been at fault. 
*'You have two pounds of mine," he said to the at- 
tendant ; ''I*d like them put on Chicken Pie tp-day.'' 

*' Don't think iso, sir. How do you make it out?'* 

**Don't you remember my giving you four pounds to 
go on He Qoes — two pounds each way?" 

The sleek and dean young man smiled pityingly. 
"It don't work like that, sir. My man's rules are that 
it all goes on to win if there aren't enough runners for 
a place. So you lost your four pounds. Ask anyone 
if that ain't right, sir." 

There was nothing more to be said. Rules were rules. 
If He Qoes had won this particular rule would have 
been to his advantage. But it was damnably annoying. 

He thought it even more annoying when, on the way 
home, he read that Chicken Pie had won at five to two 
against. Why, if he had only known of the bookmaker's 
arbitrary rule before and had shielded himself against 
it he would have seven pounds now as against the four 
pounds with which he had started: he would actually 
be three pounds to the good. 

Naturally Olivia found her husband unenthusiastic. 
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IN WHICH OLIVIA ON THE OTEEEB HAND FINDS THE 
PATH ALMOST TOO EASILY 

THE PANTHER did not win and Olivia suffered 
more than five pounds' worth of mortification. 
She had too to stifle its expression, and that 
made it the harder to bear. After all five pounds were 
five pounds. She could go to London and buy a hat 
with five pounds. She had thrown five pounds out of 
the window. Geoffrey, who had got down to breakfast 
and to the morning paper before her, increased her 
discomfort by announcing facetiously: 

**Look here, Olivia, The Panther lost — so you owe me 
a sovereign." 

''Lost ! Why, they said he couldn't lose. Oh, well- 
But why do I owe you a sovereign?" 

* * Don 't pretend to forget now 1 You 're no sportsman ! 
Surely you remember telling me as we drove back to the 
hotel at Newmarket, just after we'd seen the horse, that 
I was to put some money on for you? Well, there you 
are. But I'll let you off, my dear. Grand Parade won 
at thirty-three to one against. What with He Goes last 
week and The Panther to-day we've had our lesson!" 

Olivia did not say that she agreed with her husband, 
but she poured out her cup of coffee without interest 
and refused her proper share of the scrambled eggs with 
an air of depression which Geoffrey would have noticed 
had he not felt a considerable elation at the result of 
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his own prudence in avoiding temptation. His break- 
fast he eat with pleasure and departed for Henrietta 
Street happy in the assurance that the net had been 
spread in vain before his feet. 

And Olivia — Olivia went upstairs and sent word to 
the cook that she had a bad headache and would not 
see her that morning. In truth she did have a headr 
ache, for as she had watched her husband butter his 
toast and help himsdf liberally to Oxford marmalade 
she suddenly remembered that Joe, that wise man of 
Newmarkety had shown them Grand Parade and had 
amiounced that the horse's trainer had every reason to 
be satisfied with his performance. True, earlier in the 
morning, he had delivered himself unasked of the opiiv- 
ion that The Panther would win, but that was ofl^ 
set by Captain Cartwright's doubt Surely everything 
pointed to her backing both horses, The Panther and 
Grand Parade, and if she had done so, if she had had 
five x>ounds on each of them, she would have won a 
hundred and sixty pounds. No, no : Geoffrey was cer- 
tainly wrong. They had had a lesson but they had 
not had the sense to profit by it. Three tips had coma 
their way : one horse had been beaten but had run sec- 
ond; another had been beaten and had come in some- 
where behind the winner — second possibly; the third 
had won. Why, if she had had the whole of the twenty 
pounds that the bookmakers allowed her in the way of 
credit on the two horses in even stakes she would have 
won thr^ hundred and twenty pounds! With that 
sum in her hand she could have gone to Geoffrey and 
he could hardly have refused her her car. . . . 

Well, there was nothing to be done now except to 
avoid crying over spilt milk. Her five pounds was lost. 
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She must win them back. Her good memory told her 
that there still remained two other horses, Iron Hand 
and Spion Kop, that they had been told would win; 
and of course He Goes would be running again. For 
the moment she would do nothing but wait and watch 
for them to turn up in the racing programmes. In the 
meantime she supposed that it was her duty to pay the 
five pounds that she had lost. There was no difficulty 
about that. She pulled herself together, dabbed pow- 
der on her nose and eyes, and went downstairs to her 
desk. Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Cpmpany received 
her cheque that very night. ''Here, Bill," Mr. Back- 
house said to his clerk; ''this good woman seems to be 
the right stuff: send her a receipt and tell her her 
credit 's increased to fifty— oh, and tell her she can always 
use the telephone or she can wire if she likes. Perhaps 
she'll put the whole fifty on Eoseway for the Oaks! 
It's worth giving her the extra rope anyway." 

But the Oaks were no temptation to Olivia. She had 
mapped out her path and nothing, she thought, would 
make her depart from it. She read about the race cer- 
tainly; she read now about all races both in prospect 
and in retrospect; but beyond a certain thrill at seeing 
that the winner belonged to a woman she took no 
special interest in its result. She did, however, take an 
interest in the racing of the following day, for she had 
read that He Goes was to run again — and surely this 
time he would win. Ten pounds on the horse to win 
was the commission that she sent to her bookmakers. 
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IN WHICH OUVIA's LOSSES BEACH TWENTY POUNDS 

'TT HAVE a confession to make, darling," QeoflErey 
I announced at breakfast the next morning; ''IVe 
M^ done a stupid thing, but it isn't too late to put 
it right." 

Olivia looked inquiry. She made to herself a good 
guess at what the subject-matter of her husband's con- 
fession would be. 

**IVe just seen here," he went on, ''that He Gtoes 
runs to-day. I forgot aU about looking yesterday and 
now I can't get on without going to town. But let's 
go up anyhow and lunch and go to a matinee. What 
about the Russian ballet?" 

** Geoffrey, you are a careless scoundrel, but I like 
the ballet and 111 foi^ve you as long as Lopokova is 
dancing. But what are they having?" It was the 
ballet that attracted Olivia, and not the fact that Geof- 
frey's promise to back He Goes would be redeemed 
on their excursion. 

*' 'Les Sylphides' " 

* I don't care about that I" 

<_' Scheherazade' " 

''Tired of that!" 

" — and 'Prince Igor.' And Lopokova is dancing." 

'That'll do, Geoffrey. I'll go and teU Qook we shan^t 
be in to lunch." 

But Olivia had hardly reached the green-baize door 
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which shut off the kitchen quarters from the rest of the 
house when she recollected with chagrin that the ex- 
cursion was after all impossible. It was no great dis- 
tance back to the dining-room — ^up three stairs and a 
few steps, thirty perhaps altogether^— but Olivia had 
time to ponder the question of He Goes. She had 
backed him herself already. Ten pounds was a great 
deal more than Geoffrey would care to put on. His 
modest investment would be swallowed up surely in 
her really serious stroke. Why not leave it at tiiat? 
Ten pounds was enough for them to risk and — ^well, if 
the horse did win it would be useful, she thought with 
a smile, to have something with which to reproach her 
husband. 

*'IVe just remembered, darling: we can't go to town. 
One of those worrying Weybridge invitations! I 
promised to go and see the Blairs, and what's worse, 
I promised to take you. Tennis, I think. You're al- 
ways wanting me to keep in with all these people, and 
now you see we shall lose money and I shan't see Lopo- 
koval" 

A great deal of Geoffrey's self-esteem was wrapped 
up with his belief that he always did what he had un- 
dertaken to do. The idea that his carelessness had 
been found out and had found him out bothered him 
considerably. **Well, 111 go up anyhow. I can hurry 
over my lunch and catch the 1.45 back." 

Olivia would hear of no such thing. Saturday, for 
one reason and another, she looked upon as her own 
day, the day on which she always attempted at least 
to keep Geoffrey to herself and from his work, the day 
on which if she had to go out she made always a point 
of entangling him in her engagement. To allow him 
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to go to London on a Saturday, even though it were 
only for two or three hours, seemed to her altogether 
out of the question. **No, darling — you shall not go 
to London for all the horses or all the bets in the world. 
He Goes shan't win. I won't let him. I want my boy 
to stop with me." And she went over and planted a 
loss on the top of her husband's head. 

Olivia was not often very demonstrative and Geoffrey 
capitulated at once. **Very well, Olivia, we'll let He 
Goes Tip — ^but if he wins 111 give you the money we 
should have won." He looked at her with a moment's 
delight, a moment's awakening of his old passion. That 
morning indeed she was at her best She was a woman 
who took care of herself. The white linen of her blouse 
looked so cool; it curved so deliciously over her shoul- 
ders; her blue skirt hung so well; she was well shod — 
indeed her shoes and hei^ stockings were her one con- 
siderable extravagance; her hands ended in the pinkest 
of almond naUs; and above all her face, with its bright 
Qres and with the brown tendrils of her hair caressing 
her foreheadr— yes, he was lucky In his wife. All Wey- 
bridge could not show such another. He would, he must, 
do something to make her life more amusing. 

That night walking home from the Blairs' they bought 
the Evening News and read that once more He Goes 
had not won. This time he had not even been second. 
Geoflfr^ was delighted. *'See what we've saved!" he 
said, and that evening, because he was still under the 
influence of the morning's emotion and because his 
escape from ill-fortune had pleased him, he opened one 
of his last bottles of champagne. 

The extravagance had its justification and its re- 
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ward. Olivia for her part wanted cheering up. Ten 
pounds was a lot of money. The wine brought her to 
a remembrance of the facts that a horse could not al- 
ways win when he was expected, that he would surely 
win some day, and that anyhow they had saved some- 
thing. But she was a little ashamed of herself and 
made much of her husband as a kind of sop to her con- 
science. She loved him too. She had seen his eyes 
following her about at the Blairs' tennis party. 

The next day, Sunday, ten more pounds went to her 
bookmaker, together with a commission to put five 
pounds on Spion Kop, who was running on the Mon- 
day. It had gone against the grain with her to show 
so little faith. For the moment she had thought of 
doubling her last stake. Luckily prudence won, for 
Spion Kop did not. 

On the Tuesday Olivia added up her losses. Twenty 
pounds. The thing was getting beyond a joke. ' 

For several days she was under no temptation. She 
looked in vain for the names of the horses in which she 
was interested. 
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IN WHICH OMVIA DOES NOT HAVE HER OWN WAT 

THE week passed slowly. Olivia had now fallen 
definitely into the habit of fetching and read- 
ing the sporting paper on the days when Geof- 
frey was in town. But she still took great care that 
he should come across no evidence of her reading. It 
was not exactly that she was ashamed of this new in- 
terest, but somehow or other she would be ashamed of 
his knowing about it. 'She felt that he would laugh 
at her. And perhaps he would laugh with reason. He 
would tell her again that she knew nothing about horses 
and he would repeat his argument that the outsider al- 
ways lost. Certainly it was true that she was a com- 
plete outsider, save for the peep behind the curtain 
that her visit to Newmarket had given her, but then 
she knew herself to be different : and she was going to 
take great care. Whatever happened she intended not 
to go deeply into the affair. It was her plan to confine 
her operations to making use of the information she 
had been given in Newmarket itself, and given not as 
a matter of business but as a kindness as from one 
friend, one comrade or pal, to another. And the in- 
formation had not so far proved unreliable. He Goes 
had not won in two attempts, it was true, and The 
Panther hadn't won the Derby — ^but everybody had 
expected him to do so, and the other Derby horse had 
actually won, and it was only her own fault and her 
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lack of energy and enterprise that had prevented her 
making qnite a lot of money. Spion Kop f Well, any- 
how it had been favourite and had run second. No, 
the more Olivia thought of the matter the less she was 
really discouraged and, at the same time, the less she 
liked the idea of Geoffrey knowing anything about it. 
This business wasn't going to inconvenience him in any 
case. Even if she lost again, even if she lost say half 
a dozen times as much as she had lost already, yet she 
wouldn't have to go to him about it. And she wasn't 
going to lose. She was going to make money — and when 
she had made enough to buy that motor she would go 
frankly to GeoflCrey and make her little confession, and 
he would be vexed for a minute or two and would make 
her promise not to bet any more, and then he would end 
up by being amused and even pleased, and they would 
go to Long Acre together and choose a car of the kind 
on which she had set her heart Why, sometimes sha 
would be able to drive him up to his work. It would 
be quite easy to garage the car in the Covent Garden 
neighbourhood, even perhaps at the place at. whieh 
she was going to buy it, and then she could do her 
shopping and pick him up in the evening and drive 
home . . . 

*'Mrs. Blair, madam." 

Olivia jumped up to welcome her guest, the Mrs. 
Blair of the tennis party, the Mrs. Blair who had been 
the occasion of their saving several pounds. She had 
surely called at an unusual hour; for it was hardly 
midday and she had caught Olivia sitting at the garden 
window with the Sportsman wide open upon her lap. 
It was a Thursday and it was one of Olivia's dull days, 
and yet now she was none too well pleased at an inter- 
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raption which ordinarily she might have welcomed as 
a alight alleviation of her dullness. 

"My dear, you'll forgive my coming so early, won't 
yout We know each other well enough for that!" 
Mrs. Blair giggled a little. She was the sort of woman 
to whom it was diflScult to give an age. On occasions 
when she had annoyed him by her lack of knowledge 
of what was going on in the great world outside Wey- 
bridge, and by her refusal to take any interest in it 
even when he took trouble to make her realise her 
ignorance, Geoffrey was wont to describe her as a cum- 
berer of the earth. Certainly she stood squarely on her 
feet, and she gave the air of comparative permanence; 
one could not help feeling that a great deal of trouble 
was being taken to keep this fine structure in good ap- 
parent repair. There might be the beginning of decay 
beneath that really rather magnificent exterior, but there 
was no sign of it on the surface. There was the gen- 
erous rounded effect which one associates with the Brit- 
ish matron who has not joined a bridge club ; her curves 
werfe all in the right places even though they were 
rather exaggerated; her hair looked both ample and 
real — and she radiated a spirit of cheerful good nature 
and self-satisfied stupidity. Her husband, who had 
some kind of warehouse in the City, admired her enor- 
mously, introduced his business friends to her with 
great and unconcealed pride, and concealed very care- 
foDy the fact that his occasional absences from home 
were not always on business. 

Olivia, who covered her annoyance with practised ease, 
found herself wishing that she could as readily cover 
over the Sportsman. Perhaps the good woman would 
not see it. 
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*'0f course, dear Mrs. Blair. You know I always am 
glad to see you. It*s Geoffrey's day in London and 
I'm as dull as I can be. Now you've come to cheer 
me up." 

**Yes, and I've come to suggest an excursion, a Dutch 
treat. Please say you'll agree before I even tell you 
what it is." 

"I can't do that; now can I, Mrs. Blair! .I've got 
Geoffrey's plans to consider." 

''Oh, he'U agree. It was my miggestion and Tom 
gave way at once. It's the sort of thing that husbands 
always like." 

''Out with it, Mrs. Blair. Tell me all about it.'' 
Olivia was really beginning to feel glad of the good 
woman's visit. She seemed so good-natured and, ex- 
cept in her appearance, so unaffected. 

"Well, I want you and your husband to join us in 
a visit to Ascot. Now do say yes." 

"Ascot— oh, I know, the races! But when is it? 
I've never been to a race anyway except once in Man- 
chester when I was quite a kid — and that was a mish 
take." 

Mrs. Blair smiled just a little unkindly. "Why, my 
dear, you went to Newmarket a few days ago— your 
husband told me all about it — and there, you've got 
the Sportsman; you were even reading it when I came 
in. I think you're rather a little humbug to pretend 
you don't know when Ascot is." 

It flustered Olivia that her paper should have been 
discovered. "Truly I don't know anything about 
Ascot except just the name, that it's awfuUy fashion- 
able and that it's coming on some time soon. And as 
for the Sportsman, we have it occasionally now be- 
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cause you know (Geoffrey is writing a racing novel and 
he has to mug up his facts. That's why we went to 
Newmarket. We didn't see any racing. I was look- 
ing at the paper on chance of there being something 
about the Marlborough cricket — Oliver's at Marlborough 
and he gets very cross if he finds I don't know what 
the school's done." She broke off a little ashamed 
at having told so many fibs — ^although it was true 
enough that she had looked to see if Oliver's school 
did figure on the cricket page — and feeling, too, that 
her verbosity, her readiness to explain, might have given 
her away to Mrs. Blair. 

But her guest appeared to b^ perfectly satisfied. 
"Well, any way Ascot's next week and I've induced 
Tom" — Tom was her husband — ^*'to say that if I can 
get someone nice to go with us and share the expenses 
hell take the day off and go there in a car. I've been 
about the car already. One would think that half the 
people in Weybridge were going from the fuss they 
made, but anyhow the man's promised me that he'U 
keep one for me if I let him know by eleven to-morrow. 
There isn't anyone else down here I could ask. You 
see Tom's so difScult, and he knows so many people. 
He wouldn't like to go in a party that wasn't very 
smart. You know what I mean. That's why I thought 
of you at once." 

**That means a new dress, Mrs. Blair." 

"A new dress for me, my dear: Tom's agreed to 
that — but you, you won't want a new dress. You're 
always dressed better than all the rest of us put to- 
gether." 

Olivia liked compliments. She adored flattery. To 
be told that she would come up to Mr. Blair's high 
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standards — ^little though she knew about them — gave 
her a feeling of satisfaction, and that Mrs. Blair should 
praise her clothes completed her comfort Already 
she felt that she wanted to fall in with the plan. But 
there was Geofifreyf What would he sayf 

''Which day is it, Mrs. Blairt" 

**Well, we thought the first day. There are four, 
of course. But Tuesday is the first and everyone's in 
high spirits then. There aren't as many people as on 
the Boyal Hunt Cup day, and one can get about easier; 
and it isn't so smart as on Gup day itself. Now what 
do you say!" 

Olivia, who really had not known that Ascot was bo 
soon and who anyhow knew practically nothing about 
what a race-meeting was like, and who wanted to know, 
felt that here, heaven-sent, was her opportunity. **ni 
do all I can to get Geoffr^ to come, Mrs. Blair. It 
rests with him. Tuesday's his day at home, so that 
means he won't have any engagement in London. 
There's an advantage sometimes in having a husband 
who's not a real business man. I'll send round a note 
to-night. WiUthatdof" 

'*0f course. But let me know as soon as you can, 
dear. Now I must be running off. I've got all my 
shopping." And in a moment she was gone. 

**No, darling, I don't think much of the idea," Geof- 
frey went on. ''It's all very well, but old mother 
Blair is rather an object; and as for her 'Tom,' well, 
he's too much the successful man of business for my 
taste. Besides I daresay they don't know the ropes. 
That's half the trouble at a place like Ascot. One's 
got to be sure what one can do and what one can't. 
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Ascot's all snobbery and ostentation; at least that's 
what I believe. Yon see, I've never been, and you 
aren't certain whether the Blairs have ever been either. 
Noy if we want a jaunt of that sort let's go by our- 
selves and make our own mistakes and show off our 
own fine clothes." 

''But you always want me to be friends with the 
Blairs, Geoffrey." 

"Yes, darling, I know; but that doesn't mean that 
I want to go out into the world with them. I like my 
pleasures with you without any Blairs. Why, I'd 
have to talk to the old lady all the time instead of 
being able to look after you and enjoy things with 
you. And it would cost a deuce of a lot, what with the 
motor and lunch and the entrance and everything else. 
It's all very well for old Blair: he's a regular money- 
bug, a profiteer, but I'm only a novelist." 

Olivia was a little propitiated, but only a little: 
"I did so want to go, Geoffrey. You know I've never 
been to the races. I should enjoy it so much, and 
anyhow, now they've suggested it we can't go by our- 
selves. It'd be too rude. You always spoil my plans: 
what did you take me to Newmarket for if you never 
intended me to see a race-horse again t Here I am like 
a canary in a cage, never able to go anywhere, and when 
a chance of something amusing does turn up, down you 
come like a — ^like a regular wet-blanket." 

Geoffrey was used to this kind of complaint, but he 
got up and walked round to her side of the table, took 
her head in his hands and kissed her. ' ' That 's not quite 
fair, Olivia ; and what if I tdil you you're going to have 
all the racing you want, and, when I can't go with 
you, you can take Mrs. Blair or any other woman?" 
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**Biit how, Gteoffrey!" Olivia asked, lookmg up with 
tears in her eyes. She had been really disappointed, 
but this promise of his seemed to put things right. 

*'You forget, darUng. You said you'd like to go to 
the Derby and I told you I'd join one of the racing 
dubs. Well, I have — Kempton. They have racing there 
every month or so all the year round, and it's a jolly 
sight more comfortable than going to Ascot." 

** And shall we be able to go often, Geoffrey?" 

**You can go whenever there's any racing, darling, 
and generally I'll go too. If I can't, well then you can 
take some other woman— ^Mrs. Blair or anyone else yon 
like." 

**0h, you are a darling, GeoflErey. I'll go at onoe 
and write to Mrs. Blair and Lettyll take the letter 
round. But what excuse shall I give her?" 

*'Say we can't afford it. It's the truth." 

**I dare say it is, Geoffrey, but I shan't say it all the 
same. I'll invent something though." 
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HE GOBS 

THE first thing Olivia did the next morning, be- 
fore even she started her shopping, was to go 
to the station and bny a Sportsnum and, find- 
ing no one in the ladies' waiting-room, she went in and 
opened the paper. She looked anxiously for the list of 
racing fixtures, eager to see when the next Kempton 
meeting was to come off. She was all excitement at the 
idea of being able to go racing regularly. She would 
no longer find life dull if she had such days to look 
forward to . . • But Geoffrey had been too sanguine 
and to her dismay she fotmd no mention of Kempton 
at alL Anyhow, it was evident, she would get no racing 
for some weeks. The list took the reader no further 
than the end of the month. She would just have to 
wait. She told herself that she was used to disappoint- 
ments and this one after all wasn't so bad. It only 
meant a postponement. 

The next night Geoffr^ brought home with him the 
news that he was now actually a member of the Kemp- 
ton Park Club, and he showed her the pretty badges 
which were to admit him and any two ladies that he 
cared to take with him or to send alone. All this added 
fuel to the fire of Olivia's interest. Perhaps if it had 
not been for this idea of her husband's her curiosity 
might have all died down, but there it was: she was 
to go racing often, and she would have an excuse now 
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to read about racing. That week-end the papers were 
foil of Ascot, of Ascot as a social festival, as a racing 
camiyal. She read column after column, but it was 
not until Monday, after Geoffrey had gone to town, 
that she had the opportunity of seeing the programme 
and of looking for the particular horses whose names 
she had brought back from Newmarket. At first she 
drew blank but, yes, one of them was there. He Goes, 
the one on which most of her losses had been made, the 
first horse she had seen^ her own favourite. Last time 
she had lost ten pounds on him. This time surely he 
would win. She knew nothing of the race ; she did not 
even notice its name. It was for two-year-olds and 
He Goes was entered and that was enough. Surely 
everyone wanted to win a race at Ascot, and* Mr. But- 
ters, who trained him, would have left no stone un- 
turned to send him to the meeting in the best possible 
condition. She did not knew anything about the other 
horses in the race; their names told her nothing, but 
she had learnt enough from her constant reading to 
recognise that He Goes had to carry less weight than 
some of the others. That would be in his favour. She 
wondered whether Geoffrey would see that he was run- 
ning and would take steps to back him. It was cer- 
tain that she couldn't say anything to him about it. 
She left his knowledge to chance. Here she was play- 
ing for her own hand. She had twenty pounds to win 
back and surely twenty pounds ought to be the amount 
of her bet. It was a lot of money, but then the horse 
actually owed her ten pounds : that was the sum she had 
lost on He Goes when she had backed him before. It 
would be silly not to double her stake. Then when 
she did win she would win something worth whUe. And 
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he would win this time! All the same she could not 
help thinking for a moment that if anything went wrong 
and he was beaten by an accident, as it were, then the 
next time she would have to venture forty pounds. But 
she brushed the thought aside. 

The next morning Mr. Backhouse tossed Olivia *s let- 
ter across to his clerk. "Here's this Mrs. Pemberton 
again. I was afraid she'd tired of the game. Twenty 
pounds He Qoes. She's picked a beauty! The horse 
couldn't win if all the others fell down. They'll take 
odds about Lacrosse. Well, perhaps it's a pity she 
didn't pick something better. There's nothing like an 
occasional win to make 'em keep at it." 

The derk laughed. 

At breakfast on the same day Geoffrey looked up 
from his haddock: * 'Perhaps it's a pity to tell you, 
Olivia, but that horrible horse of yours is running to- 
day and this time I've backed him for you." 

**What horse, Geoffrey? — oh, I know: He Goes. How 
much have you betted!" 

"I won't tell you that, darling; you might be too 
excited. Not a great deal though. Let's hope he'll win 
and then we'll %o on the spree somewhere." 

AU day Olivia thought of the horse she had backed. 
This, she remembered, was the day that the Blairs had 
selected for their visit to Ascot, and she knew they had 
persisted in their plan. She hoped that Mr. Blair was 
satisfied with his company. It had been some gratifi- 
cation to her to feel that, the Pembertons failing her, 
Mrs. Blair had not thought any other of her Weybridge 
friends fine enough, smart enough, to do credit to her 
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husband's taste and position and that she had had to 
fall back on some relations in London. What a meity 
it was, Olivia said to herself , that Oeoffrey had refosed 
to join in the exenrsion. She could never have stood 
the anxiety of watching the actual race. Twenty 
pounds ! She had a confused idea of what a race must 
look like, but of one thing she was certain: she would 
not have been able to look at it without betraying her 
anxiety. The horses couldn't take very long running 
five furlongs ; it would all be over so quickly. The or- 
deal would be too sharp for her. Now she had the ex- 
citement spread over the whole day. GeoflPrey would 
be at home and she would have to wait for the result. 
That would be bad enough, but at least she had plenty 
of time to prepare. 

And even if Geoffrey had gone to town he would 
not have brought the result home with him. The Bess- 
borough Stakes was the final race of the day. The de- 
lay was a repetition of what had occurred on the last 
occasion on which he had backed He Goes, and if this 
time he was very much more interested in what had 
happened, his habit of self -discipline would have pre- 
vented his showing it or allowing himself to alter the 
hour of his return. But on that last occasion Olivia 
had only a vicarious interest in the result. She could 
afford to be calm. This time it was different. The two 
possibilities kept presenting themselves to her mind. 
Suppose the horse had not wonl When he next ran 
she would have to risk a whole forty pounds ; and what 
if he lost again then . . . f She could not help talking 
about the horse to Geoffrey. Did he think he had wont 
If he had won, what odds did Geoffrey suppose he had 
started atf Surely he wouldn't go on backing him if 
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lie bad lost this third timet Did he think that that 
man Joe wafi a good judge t And there was Mr. Mor- 
relL He wouldn't have told them the horse was a good 
one if it wasn't tmet He had no reason to deceive 
ihem. It would be too silly of him to go out of his way 
to do a thing like that . . . 

Geoffrey laughed at her. ''My darling, I think that 
Kempton idea of mine was jolly idiotic. I can see that 
you get too excited. Frankly, the horse isn't likely to 
win. I bought the ^tar when I went into the town be- 
fore lunch and I saw that not one of the papers had 
tipped it, and it wasn't mentioned in the betting at 
aU. There's a horse called Lacrosse in the race and 
he's expected to start at odds on. That means that the 
chances are in favour of his beating all the other horses. 
Perhaps I wouldn't have backed He Goes if I had known 
that. I'm not sure, though: I promised you. But it 
doesn't matter : his losing won't break me. All the same 
I am worried that you diould be so excited. Let's talk 
about something else." 

But Olivia could not talk about anything else. She 
tried and failed. ''Shall we walk down and get the 
evening paper f" she asked at dinner. 

"Good heavens, no, unless you tell me you won't 
deep until you've learnt the result. Why diould wet 
I've got lots to do. That would be giving way. The 
thing's only a game. We didn't go down for the paper 
half a dozen times through the whole war! I'd be 
ashamed to go for a thing like this. Besides, by now 
I daresay all the papers have been sold." 

And Olivia had to stifle her feelings. Her husband 
got out his work, his beastly work. Some manuscript 
he had promised to deal with by the morning. "Damn 
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all publishers!" said Olivia to herself, as they settled 
down in a comer of the garden for the last hour of 
daylight. 
Oeoffirey read on untroubled and unobserving. 
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CHAPTER X 
IN WHICH Olivia's nebvbs give way 

BEFOBE she fell asleep^ and in her dreams too, 
she thought, Olivia's mind dwelt continually on 
her bet. It was not so much the twenty pounds 
itself, considerable though that sum was, but it was the 
next bet that she would have to make, in the event of 
He Goes failing her this time, that worried her. Forty 
pounds! That would be too much. But, all the same, 
she determined to stick it out. Forty pounds it should 
be. . . . And when morning came, as she dressed, the 
knowledge that downstairs in the hall the papers were 
waiting for them, that there in black and white would be 
the particulars of the race, made her bite her lips with 
anxiety. Geoffrey had money on the horse too, but 
he showed no sign of excitement. Surely as he went to 
his bath he would go down and fetch the paper — ^but, 
no : he carried on as- usual. Perhaps to-day he did 
hurry more than was his habit ; or perhaps it was that, 
handicapped by the fact that she could for a few min- 
utes nowhere find the blouse that she wanted to wear, 
Olivia was all behindhand: anyhow he was ready be- 
fore her. She heard him go downstairs, stop for a 
minute in the hall and then pass into the dining-room. 
He was looking at the pai>er no doubt. He might, if 
the horse had won, run up and tell her about it. Very 
likely it had^'not won, so there was no good news to 
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stimulate his energy. No, she need not be certain of 
that. His imagination did not work in that way. He 
would not realise, of course, how anxious she was, and 
there he would be reading the news and drinking hip 
coffee and waiting for her. Perhaps the horse had not 
even run. The fact that it had been entered for the 
race, even that it had arrived on the racecourse, did not 
necessarily mean that it had taken part. Perhaps it 
was entered in other races during the week and would 
choose one of them in preference to the Bessborough 
Stakes. In that case she was being anxious, tortured 
even, all for nothing. But supposing it had won, how 
much was it likely that she had made? Perhaps sixty 
pounds, perhaps eighty, perhaps only forty. She looked 
once more into her glass and walked downstairs, remem- 
bering as she went that the credit the bookmakers al- 
lowed her would cover the next stake she would have 
to risk. But first she would have to send them the 
twenty pounds . . . 

QeoflPrey looked up. For a wonder he was not read- 
ing, and the papers which lay at his elbow looked as if 
they had not been opened. He had an air of crossness. 
*'This infernal cook has burnt the coffee, Olivia. That's 
the second time this week. It's too bad. Why in the 
name of wonder can't she take a little trouble t, I've 
got to start off early and work hard and yet I can't 
get a decent breakfast before I go. I do think yon 
ought to give her notice." 

** Rubbish, Geoffrey." For a moment her husband's 
attack had made her forget her preoccupation. '^I^d 
me another cook and she can go, but I'm not going 
to be without one because you're impatient." 

Then her anxiety returned. Why didn't he follow 
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his usual custom, ran through the paper, and tell her 
the newst She must take the thing into her own hands : 
*'What abont that horse, Qeoffreyt" she asked, pour- 
ing out her own coffee with a hand that she fancied 
might betray her anxiety. 

''I hadn't forgotten, darling. But as you're going to 
have the winnings— if there are any — ^you shall share in 
the excitement. I didn't look on purpose." He helped 
himself to some more marmalade. ''Come over here a 
minute and well look at it together," and he took up 
the paper and turned towards the end. ** Let's take 
it gradually. Let's have some fun out of it. Here's 
the page and here's the column." He disclosed only 
the top of the sheet and Olivia could have pulled his 
hair. '** Two-year-olds at Ascot: An Upset,' that's 
the heading. An 'upset,' Olivia, means that some ex- 
treme outsider won an important race. But we'll take 
the races in order." Olivia tried to see the name of 
her horse in the introductory comment, but Qeoffrey 
held the paper away from her intentionally, and any- 
how her eyes swam a little. *'The upset's not in the 
first race, because the second favourite won, nor in the 
second, for that's a. handicap. The Coventry Stakes — 
that's for two-year-olds. But Sarchedon won at odds 
on. It looks as if we were getting warm. No, it isn't 
in the next two races either, Olivia." He was holding 
his hand over the type, uncovering the racing column 
line by line, but he had brought the paper nearer to 
Olivia's eyes. "Now the next is our race. The favour- 
ite can't have won that. The 'upset' must be there. 
We really have got a chance." He paused, and held 
his hand, and then moved it down a little. "Qood 
heavens, yes, He Goes has won, Olivia ! Listen : *1 
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H. "Whitworth's brown colt He Goes, by Prince Pala- 
tine-Feronia, nine stone . . . Spear one/ What do you 
think of that, Olivia t" 

** Geoffrey! — oh, it is fine!'* Olivia suppressed her 
excitement. "But, tell me, how much did you betf 

*' Eight pounds, darling." 

*'Then how much have we wonf The pronouii was 
unpremeditated. As she spoke she tried to read what 
the betting had been, but the type was too small for her 
disturbed eyes. 

** Let's see — enough for a new hat any way. Here it 
is. 'Nine to four on Lacrosse, nine to two against Mount 
Royal, seven to one against Tetrameter, and twenty to 
one bar three offered. ' *' 

''And that means?" Olivia knew that she was tremh 
bling, but she saw now that Geoffrey was in little better 
case. 

"I'm not sure, darling. It doesn't mention He Gtoea^ 
but I think — I think that it means that he started at 
twenty to one against, and if I'm right — ^it seems al- 
most too good to be true though — ^if I'm right then I've 
— ^we've, I m^an — ^we've won a hundred and sixty 
I>onnds." He put the paper down and turned to look 
at Ids wife. "Why, darling, you're quite white. It's 
upset you. Go and sit down." He rose from his chair 
and took Olivia tenderly to her place. "A hundred 
and sixty pounds is a lot of money to win, but it's not 
worth upsetting ourselves about. And perhaps they 
won't pay me. It's a big amount and the bookmaker 
may say it's a mistake, or that he never had the bet, 
or the man who put it on for me may run away with it. 
Don't let's be certain till I've actually got the cash. 
But it's yours really, Olivia, when it does come. I only 
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followed the horse up because you asked me to. Now 
do drink some coffee; I must go in five minutes." 

Olivia succeeded in pulling herself together. If she 
once let herself go, she felt, she would surely faint. If 
Oeoffrey had won a hundred and sixty pounds with 
eight, why, she must herself have won four hundred! 
She managed to lift her coffee to her lips, but she did 
not dare to talk yet. 

And Geoffrey was quiet too. Then soon he rose. 
"Don't let's count on it till we've got it, darling; don't 
think too much about it." He kissed her and, gather- 
ing up his papers, was out of the house, hurrying — ^for 
he was two minutes late. 

Olivia went up to her own room, locked the door, and 
began to laugh, and laugh, and laugh . . . 
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CHAPTER XI 
gboffrby's twelve ten-pound notes— 

OLIVIA had laughed nntil she conld laugh no 
more. But she had laughed silently. She 
knew that she had been near hysteria, but not 
for a moment did she forget that she had a secret to 
keep. For the present at least she must hide from 
everyone, from Geoffrey most of all, that she had em- 
barked on so serious and so successful an enterprise. 
. . . After a while she pulled herself together, found 
her hat, her jacket and her gloves, and went down to 
the cook. And then into the town. Her self-possession 
had returned and before anything else she did her neces- 
sary shopping and, thinking of her winnings, visited 
the confectioner's and sent both Oliver and Kathleen 
such cakes as had never before, she hoped, graced the 
tables of either Marlborough or Bottingdean. The sta- 
tion then, where by now Messrs. W. H. Smith's young 
man was used to her visits and handed her her paper 
almost before she could ask for it. 

Back again in her room she sat down to read of the 
race which had so altered her fortunes. So the book- 
makers — for Olivia had mastered now much of the 
phraseology of the racing journalist and she knew that 
the ^'fielders" meant tiie bookmakers — so the book- 
makers had ''had an old-fashioned Ascot turn-up by the 
success of He Goes. ' ' That meant surely that the horse's 
success was a good thing for them, and if that were so 
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then Messrs. Eatoiii Backhouse and Company wonid be 
less likdy to do her ont of her winnings* That doubt 
had already crossed her mind. It was nnnecessary. 
The firm she had seleeted almost at random was in its 
way as safe as the Bank of England. Then she turned, 
more confidently, to the "Special Commissioner's" ar- 
ticle. The race was ** unsatisfactory." Was itt The 
favourite had *'got badly away." Thank heaven for 
that ! "He Goes, on the other hand, jumped off smartly, 
but he won all the way in such style that I think he 
would win from the same field a second time." What 
more could the man askt Olivia said to herself. She 
read that the Boyal Hunt Cup was to be run that very 
day. Apparently it was a big race, a sort of Derby. 
"My hopes and choice rest with Jutland," one man said, 
and the other: "From aU I can hear the top-weights 
are likely to be beaten by Jutland." So Jutland ap- 
peared to be a certainty. But then The Panther was a 
certainty for the Derby, and he didn't win. Should she 
go down into the town and send a telegram putting 
twenty pounds, say, on Jutland! She could spare that 
sum from her winnings . . . No, she wouldn't. She 
had made money by following the horses she had seen at 
Newmarket ai^d she would be a fool to risk any of it 
on a horse whose name she had never seen before. Be- 
sides, did she want any more money t Four hundred 
pounds was a great deal Take off the twenty that she 
had lost and there still remained three hundred and 
eighty, and to that, if Geoffrey really gave her his win- 
nings, she could add a hundred and sixty. Would that 
be enough for her cart But how was she to tell Geof- 
frey t How could she tell himt It would be different 
if she hadn't discussed He Goes with him last night 
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and if they had not» so to speak, been partners as they 
read of his success that morning. To tell him now that 
all the time she had had a far larger stake on the horse 
than he had had would be too difficult. He would be 
vexed with her, and hurt, and he would feel that she 
had deceived him. No, she couldn't tell him — ^not now 
in any case. It might be different later on. She could 
keep the money and then a week or two hence she 
could pretend that sHe had won it on some other race 
as the result of some flash of inspiration. If in the 
meantime one or other of the horses she rememibered 
ran then she could have another bet. Spion Kop owed 
her money; so did The Panther. She might add to 
her winnings in that way. 

Then her doubt returned. Geoffrey had told her not 
to count on his winnings until he could actually show 
them to her. Was there any question that she would 
be paidf Suppose her letter had never reached the 
bookmakers f Suppose that she had omitted to com- 
ply with one or other of the rules which were contained 
in the little book they had sent herf She went to her 
desk and rummaged about at the back of the drawer 
in which she kept her knitting, the last place in which, 
she had thought when she had selected it, anyone would 
look for private papers. She bad never read through 
the rules carefully. There might be some trap; she 
might so easily have fallen into some error. She liad 
sent her instructions by post, so the rules governing 
telegrams did not affect her. But, yes, one of the other 
rules seemed to meet her case. ''There is a sixteen to 
one limit on all minor races." What did that mean 
exactly? And was the Bessborough Stakes a ''minor 
race"f She read on. It was clear. All races were 
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linor races unless there was betting on them previous 
^^ \ the days on which they were run. She remembered 
]^ ow that she had seen lists of bets before the Derby, and 
y i I this very Sportsman there was ''London Betting" on 
I j \e Boyal Hunt Cup. So her bookmakers would not pay 
j2^ er twenty times her stake, but only sixteen times ! She 
(^^L ad won not four hundred pounds, but only three hun- 
^ red and twenty. That made a difference. She felt 
le had been done out of eighty pounds. Well, it 
uldn't be helped. She must make up that eighty 
lunds somehow. The same rule would no. doubt apply 
Geoffrey's winnings. He would only have made a 
idred and twenty-eight pounds. The car receded 
to the background. By now she didn't want just a 
^^.iear; she wanted a good car. She would go on betting, 
,^lmt she would be careful . . . 

Ij. She took up the Sportsman again to see if any of her 

/horses were running. There was a list of ''Horses en- 

J gaged to-\iay,'' but no one of them appeared in it. It 

J was just as well. She had had, she felt, enough excite- 

. ment for the present. She turned to the book of rules 

again and read to t]ie end« "Accounts must be settled 

promptly on the Monday of each week." That meant 

that she would be paid in five days. Well, she could 

wait. All the same, she wished she had the money now 

in her hands. She had become reconciled to the loss of 

the eighty pounds. 

^ And during the morning, at the time indeed that 
Olivia had been spending the first pound or two of her 
winnings on cakes for her children, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 
Backhouse were giving a moment's thought to their new 
client's good luck. Mr. Eaton had come into the ofSce 
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for a minute or two on his way to Waterloo. He was 
the racecourse member of the firm: he did the heavy 
betting, the real book-making; he was a man respected 
in his world ; he would nod his acceptance of a bet which 
might lose him thousands; he had never been known 
to go back on his word. 

**Well, what sort of a day did we have, Alf t" he 
asked his partner. ''Ascot started badly for me. They 
wouldn't back anything but Sarchedon; I laid four 
thousand to two Silonyx; and Haki was pretty bad for 
the book too. Luckily we had a skinner on the last 
race." 

''Nothing to complain of here, Harry. We lost on 
Sarchedon 's race; we did all right on the others.'' 

Mr. Backhouse's clerk looked up with a half grin^ 
"Don't forget the lady with twenty pounds He Gteea!" 

"No, by Jove! Harry, we've got a new client— a 
woman: she's hot stuff 1 She lost a few pounds and 
paid the next day, and then — ^what do you think f Her 
ladyship sends a letter with twenty pounds for He 
Qoes! Can you beat itt I thought it was money for 
nothing. I ought to have known better. Novice's luck, 
I should say." 

Mr. Eaton lit a big cigar. "Who is she, Alf t" 

"A Mrs. Pemberton, wife of a man who writes books, 
they tell me. Her bank says she's all right. Anyhow— 
if she doesn't lose it in the meantime — ^we'll have tt) 
send her three hundred and twenty on Sunday. There's 
one consolation: it'll no doubt all come back. There's 
nothing like making a bit of money to make 'em keen, 
I always say." 

"I'm not going to let her worry me, Alf! Ta ta— I 
must be off," and Mr. Eaton w;ent down to his car. 
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Geoffrey came home with a smiling face. ''IVe got 
it, Olivia, '* he said; *'or I've got most of it. And here 
it is. It's yours." He took out his pocket-book and 
produced twelve ten-pound notea ''It might have been 
more sensible to pay it into the bank and to give you a 
cheque, but I thought you'd like to see the very notes. 
They're yours to do what you like with, my darling. I 
ought by rights to have sixteen of them to give you, 
but apparently the bookmakers have a rule not to pay 
more than Sixteen to one in small races. I daresay it's 
all right; they said they'd show it to me in black and 
white. There was another eight pounds, but I felt that 
I had to give them to the chap who put the money on 
for me. He seemed to expect something." 

Olivia took the notes and put them on her dressing* 
table. She felt ashamed. She would willingly have done 
without the money or have given it all away if by 
doing either she could have contrived a manner of 
telling Geoffrey of her own fortune. But how could 
shef 
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— *AND OLIVIA 'S THBEB HUNDBED AND FIFTEEN POUNDS 

THE next morning at breakfast Geoffrey passed 
a letter across to Olivia. It was from the Cap- 
tain Cartwright who had travelled back with 
them from Newmarket. Briefly, it was an inquiry as 
to whether Mr. Pemberton had thought any more of his 
conversation with the writer, and whether by any chance 
he found that he had some friend who wanted a trainer. 
** Anyhow, there is no harm in asking,'* it ended, and 
Geoffrey found it, as he had found the writer, a little 
pathetic. "Poor devil, '* he saidj "I daresay he's up 
against it. Clutching at straws.'' And Olivia, who 
remembered all Captain Cartwright 's conversation, 
wished that she could induce her husband really to try 
and help him. 

It was Geoffrey's day at home. He went as usual from 
the breakfast table to the desk at which he worked. He 
left Captain Cartwright 's letter where it lay and Olivia 
took it up and put it under a vase on the mantelpiece. 
It was there if he should ask for it — and if he didn't, 
well, she had already an idea slowly burgeoning in the 
back of her head ... 

The duties of the house disposed of, Olivia, before go- 
ing out, turned to spend a minute with the daily paper 
and, looking at the racing programme, saw that one of 
her horses — ^her horses, she had come to call them — ^was 
due to run: Iron Hand. It was a new horse as far as 
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her operations were concerned. She had not backed it 
before. To-day she must back it. But howt It was 
too late to write a letter. She could telegraph, or even 
telephone, she had been told, and sh& determined to tele- 
phone. One still had to write one's name and address 
on a telegram and, apart from that, one of the girls 
might recognise her. It would be safer to telephone. 
But when, later on, she found herself in the post-office 
and had given the number she required, she felt nerv- 
ous. They might say anything to her. Perhaps they 
would tell her that her letter about He Goes had only 
just reached them I The bell rang and she took up the 
receiver: 

** Who's that t" 

"Eaton Backhouse." 

"Mrs. Pemberton si)eaking. I want five pounds on 
Iron Hand to-day in the — ^in the—" her memory 
failed her. 

"AU right, madam. The two-thirty race. You're 
on. Good-bye." 

It was soon over. 

The next morning Olivia learnt that Iron Hand, al- 
though he bore out Mr. Morrell's recommendation by 
being a^ very strong favourite, had been easily beaten. 
"I can't expect to win every day," she said to herself 
in consolation. 

Followed a period during which day after day she 
failed to find that any of her horses were running. It 
was broken temporarily, as far as its dullness was con- 
cerned, by the arrival on Monday morning of her ac- 
count from Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Company. 
Luckily Geoffrey was reading his own letters and he did 
not notice that Olivia, who was not yet used to the hand- 
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writing of her bookmakers' clerk^ had opened an envel- 
ope, and that with its contents she had drawn out a 
cheque which fluttered on to the table. She was able 
to put the papers together and to place them under 
a Swan and Edgar catalogue which had come by the 
same, post before he looked up ; and there they remained 
until he vanished toward the station. The account that 
she read then was a simple affair. The bookmakers gave 
her credit for three hundred and twenty pounds and 
debited her with the five pounds loss on Iron Hand, and 
they enclosed a cheque for three hundred and fifteen 
pounds. And now she had to consider what to do with 
the cheque. Should she keep it until, later on, she could 
tell Geoffrey all about her venture, her deception t No; 
he never looked at her pass-book. He knew nothing 
about the state of her account. She could safely pay 
it into her own bank. 

Days passed. Nothing offered itself. And then at 
last she saw The Panther was to run again — ^in the Irish 
Derby. This time surely he would redeem his charac- 
ter. The papers suggested that he would have an easier 
task than in the Epsom race, and Olivia felt that she 
must get back the money she had lost on him. Five 
pounds it was. He did not win and she lost another ten. 
That was her only bet that week. In its successor she 
found that her mascot horse, her He Goes, was to appear 
once more. Ought she to back himt She wasn't sure, 
s She had won on him once; he had justified his existence. 
Ought she not now to leave him alone? But he had 
been so praised on the occasion of his last win! She 
remembered **The Special Commissioner's" belief that 
he would win again. Surely it would be squandering 
her chances to let him run unbacked. Leaving Geoffrey 
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at his work — ^for it was a Tuesday — she went about her 
shopping without making up her mind, but something 
drew her to the post-office and to the telephone. 
"Twenty-five pounds, please, on He Goes." Really she 
had only intended to say ten pounds, but somehow or 
other the larger figure slipped out and she could not 
correct it. She would sound too silly. The horse did 
not win, but she was consoled when she saw that he had 
been beaten by Sarchedon, one of the champions of the 
year. 

Two days later she lost ten pounds on Iron Hand, and 
on the next, yet another ten pounds on Spion Kop. 
Then she became depressed. But five pounds on one of 
Captain Cartwright's fillies at Alexandra Park, the 
Kynance of which he had told her, and of which none 
of the prophets seemed to have heard, put her right on 
the week. The bookmakers had to send her five pounds, 
and she felt that she was still making good. What she 
had won that week would at least help to pay for the 
carburettor ! 

Then followed for Olivia twelve days of rest, of bore- 
dom. Over and over again she was tempted, to depart 
from her self-imposed rule and to back this horse or that. 
Sometimes, if she had done so, she would have won; 
more often she would have lost. The hundreds of 
pounds in her bank seemed to bum holes in her con- 
science. How could she disclose their existence to Geof- 
frey? And yet, what was the good of disclosing their 
existence until sbQ had added to them considerably? 
Her ideas had grown. Living with the habit of risking 
tfsn pounds here and twenty there she had progressed 
beyond the hope of a car that would cost four or five 
hundred . . . 
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He Goes started her again. He was running at New- 
market. He was running against that very Sarchedon 
who had beaten him before — ^but had not beaten him 
easily. She must give him another chance; she must 
carry through her progression. Twenty-five pounds last 
time. It must be fifty now. And fifty it was. It was 
the largest stake she had allowed herself and for a few 
minutes all the nervousness that she associated with the 
name of the horse returned to her. But what was the 
good of being nervous Y It wouldn't help. And once 
again she had to wait till the next day for the result. 
He Gfoes seemed fated to run in the later races of the 
day. It was not until Geoflfrey had gone to London 
that she found that she had won— ^ hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

Olivia felt that fibe must take stock again. She had 
started by losing twenty pounds^ and then she had won 
three hundred and fifteen; then she had lost ten, and 
had won five, and now a hundred and fifty. She was 
actually four hundred and forty to the good — ^and in 
addition to that there was the hundred and twenty that 
Geoffrey had given her and with which she had done 
nothing. The twelve notes, each for ten pounds, were 
in her jewel-case. 

But still she did not. have enough for the motor car 
on which she had set her heart. 
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IN WHICH OliTVIA WBITES TO A TRAINER 

AND now the idea that Captain Cartwright's let- 
ter had suggested to her had come to full 
flower, and the addition to her winnings de- 
cided her to cany it into execution. It meant one more 
deception, one more secret from Qeoflfrey, but— well, it 
could cost him nothing. She was justified surely in 
amusing herself, in occupying her mind, and if she 
didn't tell him anything about what she was doing it 
was, she told herself, not because she wanted to deceive 
him, but because in so many things he was unsympa- 
thetid, and would be nervous and worried, quite unneces- 
sarily, if he knew. He should know later on. It was 
not a secret that she was going to keep from him for 
ever. 

The phrasing of the letter that she had planned to 
write to Captain Cartwright worried her a little, but, 
after one or two false starts, she satisfied herself: 

"Dear Captain CartWright, — My husband showed 
me the letter which you wrote "to him two or three weeks 
ago. I do not know whether he answered it. I fear that 
he cannot have done so satisfactorily as we know no 
racing people — ^indeed none of our friends take any in- 
terest in racing. But I am writing to you on my own 
account — and I depend on your keeping the fact that 
I have done so a complete secret from everyone. Do 
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not be afraid — ^it is not a very serious matter. Do you 
remember telling ns in the train that morning that you 
had bought before the war a young horse for thirty 
pounds and how well you had done with himt Well,* 
I want you to buy a young horse for me and to train 
it and enter it in races and everything else that is neces- 
sary. It will be such fun for me to have a horse of 
my very own! The trouble is that no one must ever 
know that it does belong to me. Can that be man- 
aged? But I want it done quickly, as quickly as ever 
it can! 

**I don't know what you will say to this, but, on the 
chance of your agreeing, I am sending you — ^just b^ 
cause like a woman I am in such a hurry — ^a cheque for 
a hundred pounds. You said you paid thirty that time, 
but you can go up to fifty or even a little more — ^and 
what is left from the hundred you can keep to pay 
trainer's bills for the present. You need not be afraid 
that I shall not be able to go on paying. To tell the 
truth I have made quite a lei of money since we met 
by backing some of the horses we saw at Newmarket — 
I even made a little out of your Eynance — ^not much 
though ! And my idea is to spend it on having a horse 
of my own that I shall know all about. The reason I 
am keeping all this a secret from my husband is not 
that he would very much object or that he greatly ob- 
jects to betting or racing, but he's a little old-fashioned 
in some things and he thinks anyhow that no one can 
ever make any money at racing. You can always write 
to me here, but don't for the present write more often 
than you can help. 

"I suppose even if you buy a horse soon you won't 
be able to race it till next year, but I'll be very patient 
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and, as I'm afraid I'll never be able to come and see it, 
I shan't worry you a very great deal. Please do write 
and tdl me that you can do this for me. — ^Yours sin- 
cerely, OuviA Pemberton." 

"P./8f.— (Isu't this like a woman ») Although I tell 
you I'm in such a hurry I don't mean that you're to 
run out and buy a horse at once 1 I mean look out for 
one! Don't buy one until you see one you really be- 
lieve will grow up and do wonderful things like that 
other you had. Later on I would arrange to meet you 
in London and talk things over." 

The letter finished Olivia went out and posted it at 
once. She was quite easy in her mind. After all, most 
horses seemed to win in the long run. Clearly they 
couldn't all win every time, but she would be told every- 
thing about her own horse and she would always know 
what chances it had. She might make a great deal of 
money. And if in the meantime she had sent away a 
hundred pounds she was at least buying something with 
it, and she still had of her own winnings three hundred 
and forty pounds left.. 

Captain Cartwright came back from the training 
ground to the very small house in which he lived and 
found Olivia's letter waiting with his breakfast. Since 
his success at Alexandra Park things had been looking 
up with him, but he was still far from satisfied either 
with his position or his prospects. He still had only two 
horses in his dilapidated stables; still the War Office 
put oflf his insistent letters with answers which were not 
even soft but only delaying; indeed he was week by 
week trenching on his small capital. He did not dare to 
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bet very Jriuch himself, and even when Kynance won he 
had only made fifty pounds although he was sure that 
she would win. Certainly the owner, who had had what 
is known as *'a very good race," had shown his apprecia- 
tion of his trainer's skill by sending him another fifty— 
but there was always the rent to pay, and the wages and 
the bills for com. He had been thinking it all over on 
his way back from The Limekilns and certainly, unless 
he could find a few more horses, the future looked about 
as black as it could do. And the devil of it was, he said 
to himself, he knew there wasn't a man in Newmarket 
who knew more about the practical work of training than 
he did himself. All he wanted was a chance. He 
needed a few really good horses. An occasional, a very 
occasional success in a selling plate didn't attract any 
attention. Let him once get a good horse and he'd show 
Newmarket what he could do. 

The sight of a letter beside his plate did not cheer him. 
It was only too likely to be an insistent reminder from 
the corn-merchant, and he went upstairs to wash without 
any curiosity as to what it might contain. But, coming 
down, he saw at once its square shape and that the en- 
velope was of better paper than creditors affect. The 
postmark was Weybridge. That was where that novelist 
chap lived, but it couldn't be from him, for Gteoffrey had 
written politely and promptly that there wasnt the 
slightest chance ^of any recommendations of value com- 
ing from that source. He opened the letter, saw that 
it contained a cheque for a whole hundred pounds and 
then read, and whistled shrewdly as he read. 

What ought he to do ? If he could send the hundred 
to his bank now it would be a i>erfect godsend. But 
could het There was nothing imx>ossible in what Mrs. 
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Pemberton asked and nothing of which he need be 
ashamed, but at its best racing was a funny business and 
he doubted whether he ought to help a woman to embark 
on it behind her husband's back. And yet — a hundred 
pounds ! Apparently she could aflPord it. She said she 
had made a lot of money. He read the letter again. 
*'A lot of money'* was her very phrase, and she had 
underlined it. She had made it out of racing, and what 
she had written made it perfectly clear that he hadn't 
suggested the business to her. She had thought of it 
all herself. Well, well : he breakfasted thinking. After 
all he need pot decide what he would do till later in the 
day. 

But he did not have to ponder his decision long. 
Going up the High Street to send a telegram, he met on 
the very steps of the post-office the manager of his bank, 
a decent fellow, an understanding, sympathetic, human 
creature whom he had known for years but whom just 
now he had reason to wish to avoid. Mr. Hammond, 
however, did not satisfy himself with a nod of greeting. 

*'I say, Cartwright, I want to see you — about that 
overdraft of yours. My directors are getting restive. I 
must tell 'em something. When in the name of wonder 
is the War Office going to settle up t You'd better turn 
back with me and tell me how things are going." 

Once in the manager's private room Captain Cart- 
wright felt that his mind had been made up for him. 

*'I can't tell you anything about the War Office be- 
cause the position's just what it was, but I've got a 
hundred for you here. It's true I shall have to pay 
away about half of it directly, but it all helps. And it 
means a new employer — ^that's the best of it." 

''Who is it, Cartwrightt I hope it's a rich man; 
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that's what you want, one of these new rich people 
who'd give you carte hlanehe." 

''It isn't a man; it's a woman. A Mrs. Pemberton— 
she's going to race under an assumed name and doesn't 
want the fact known. She's got money, I believe. This 
is only a beginning." 

''A woman ! Well, there are a devil of a lot of women 
owners about nowadays. And th^ seem to do well. I 
wish her luck. Her cheque 'II make your account look 
a little better and 111 tell my directors that you are still 
hung up by the Government. Well, good-bye, old chap. 
See you soon, I hope." 

And the gentleman-trainer returned to his house and 
sat down to write to his new patron: 

''Deab Mbs. Pbmbebton, — ^I will do the best I can for 
you according to your instructions and I will write again 
as soon as I have anything to report. It's a yearling you 
want, I suppose, and of course you are right in saying 
you'll get no racing out of it till next year. I will tell 
no one of this commission you have sent me and I quite 
understand about Mr. Pemberton. All the same, I wish 
he knew. I shall be able to tell you whai we meet about 
how you will be able to race under an assumed name. 
There will be Sales next week, so I may be able to pick 
something good up then. — ^Yours truly, 

''John P. Cabtwmght (Capt.)." 

And Olivia, receiving this letter, thrilled deliciously. 
Soon she too would be a "lady owner." But as she 
thought a cloud came to her mind. She would have liked 
to talk to her husband about her dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THB TBE88 OOLT 

THE fact that she was soon to have a horse of 
her very own occupied Olivia's mind to the 
exclusion of any immediate interest in racing. 
She was content to rest for a while on her gains and 
looked upon it as a good thing that there were for a few 
days no alarums and excursions in connection with the 
horses she took an interest in and which she had now 
a half -superstitious feeling she must never allow to run 
unbacked. The respite from excitement, the absence of 
suspense, did her good. It was time indeed that she 
turned her mind to other things. Since the visit to 
Newmarket started her on this new career, she had had 
a little too much relief from the wonted uneventful- 
ness of her life and the general dulness of Weybridge. 
She knew it well and now she gave her attention to 
Geoffrey and his clothes, the darning of his socks, the 
mending of his linen; and Letty and the cook, who 
had wondered what had come over their mistress in the 
last few weeks, felt again her accustomed control. 
And then one day came the expected letter. 

"Dbab Mbs. Pembebton, — ^I have bought a yearling 
for you. He is by Javelin out of Tress by Trenton, her 
dam Porte ^onheur i)y Poste Restante. ['That's all 
Greek to me,' Olivia sidd to herself; 'why doesn't he 
come to the point f] The sire has not made his mark 
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yet, but he is a son of Spearmint^ who won the Derby 
and was I think Carbine's best son, and the dam, though 
of no account herself, is by Trenton, who was a son 
of Musket. Carbine was also by Musket, and the com- 
bination of Carbine and Trenton should beat the world 
for stamina. Don't forget too that Javelin, being also 
of Minting, Flying Fox and Galopin origin, gives the 
necessary speed. ['That sounds very fine,' Olivia 
thought, 'but what do these names mean to met Why 
doesn't he cut the cackle and come to the horse f And 
she laughed at her own joke.] I had to go to sixty 
guineas for him, but I'm sure by this time next year 
you will think I was wise. You'll see the sale in the 
Sportsman report to-morrow. 

"Now that I have the colt I ought to see you. — ^Yours 
truly, John P. Cabtwright (Capt.). 

"P.S. — ^It will interest you to know that the bidder- 
up for the colt was Mr. Allison, the 'Special Commis- 
sioner' of the Sportsman, He wanted him for a friend 
and he came round to me afterwards and congratulated 
me on having defeated him. Of course he has no idea 
who I was buying for." 

When Olivia was able to look at her paper she soon 
found the record of her purchase: it appeared under 
a sub-heading "Property of Mr. H. K. Poingdestre" and 
read: 

Ch colt by Javelin— Tress— Capt. Gartwright 60 gs. 

and turning to the "Special Commissioner's" article, 
she found that his enthusiasm or liking for the colt had 
by no means worked itself out at the ring-side. He 
wrote of his own bidding and added: "There is no 
doubt about it, this Javelin colt, although he went 
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cheaply enough in all conscience, has quite exceptional 
bone and power and is a rare made one all over. I 
don't think he can fail to win races and, to be frank, 
I would, rather have him than many a colt who cost 
ten or even a hundred times his price. If the Anserous 
One were still among us he might take this colt's sale 
as the text of a homily on the stupidity of fashion. 
The buyers fall over one another to purchase fashion- 
able lots and neglect colts and fillies who, if appearance 
goes for anything, would be far better bargains. ' ' Olivia 
felt very encouraged. 

But how and when was she to meet Captain Cart- 
wright t It was easy enough to write that she would 
see him in London and there was no practical difficulty 
about doing so, but writing letters was one thing and 
going to London behind Geffrey's back and meeting a 
man whom they neither of them really knew was quite 
MLother pair of shoes. It had too much the air of an 
intrigue. The very idea gave her an unpleasant feeling. 
Still she had begun and she would have to go on. She 
could not avoid a meeting with her trainer — her trainer I 
So she sat down and wrote to detain Cartwright that 
she woidd look for him in the chief first-class waiting- 
room at Liverpool Street on the following Monday at 
a quarter to twelve, an hour at which he could conve- 
niently arrive from Newmarket, and she expressed regret 
that she was not able to suggest a more suitable place: 
**We live out of town, you see, so that I always find, 
as I haven't got a club, that it is difficult to meet people 
in London." 

''Look here, Geoffrey, I do think I ought to have a 
club. It would be jolly convenient to me. You know I 
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often don't know what to do in town after lunch. If 
I had a dub I could go there and rest; I could dress 
there if we were going to the theatre. I could — ^I could 
ask people to meet me there for tea and so on. It 
would be a great saving of time and energy — money 
too, because a club's cheaper/' 

Oeoffrey grunted approval and looked inquiry : 

**What club! '' 

^'Oh, there are several and I believe that half of 
them want members. There's the Sackville Street, for 
instance. I could get into that at once. May If" 

**0f course you can, darling. Why ask met If it 
brings you to town more often, so much the better. 
You can even have a season. Go ahead, join the club-— 
I only make one suggestion: let me be the first person 
you ask to come and see you there. Invite me to lunch. 
That will give you a family air, an air of respectability; 
it 11 show that you have something very solid at the 
back of you." 

''That's not what I want at all, you old donkey! 
However, I will write to the Club and get elected as 
soon as I can." 

**But why join a new club like the Sackville Street? 
Why not the Ladies' Athenseum or one of the other 
older onest You know people who could put you up 
for either of 'em and you wouldn't be so strange." 

"I don't want to run against Weybridge people when- 
ever I go to London. I want to be free and in another 
world altogether. Besides it takes time to join one of 
those places. No, the Sackville Street's good enough 
for me. Yes, they play cards a bit, but that's about the 
last vice I shall ever givQ way to— you know that, Oeof- 
frey!" 
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Olivia felt satisfied. She would find a club very use- 
ful in her adventure. It would give her a place to 
meet her trainer. . . . The matter was soon arranged. 
Within a fortnight she was free of the moderate de^ 
lights of the Sackville Street Club. 

But in the meantime she had had her first interview 
with Captain Cartwright. He had come to London by 
the train she had thought of , and if he was a little late 
Olivia realised that the fault was not his. She liad sat 
there in that unpleasant waiting-room, looking con- 
stantly at her watch, and nervous all the time lest some- 
body she knew at Weybridge or elsewhere should turn 
up to confound her. It was not likely. Fate would 
not play her so shabby a trick. One did not go to Man- 
chester by way of Liverpool Street, and as for Wey- 
bridge, she knew well enough that the people who lived 
on the South-Westem looked on the dwellers on other 
lines — ^with a slight exception in favour of the Great 
Western — as benighted barbarians. And when Captain 
Cartwright did turn up she lost her nervousness in her 
excitement at what he had to tell her. 

Apparently the Tress colt was a perfect darling. 

**Mrs. Pemberton, I like him better every time I look 
at him. I'm certain you've got a bargain — ^no, I ought 
to say *we,' for I feel I'm going to get a lot of pleas- 
ure and success out of him too. What are you going 
to call him ? What do you think of Je Porte as a name t 
Someone suggested it. Combination of the sounds of 
Javelin and Porte Bonheur— eht" 

"I think it's not a bit good, Captain Cartwright. 
But the name can wait. There are all sorts of things 
I want to find out about first, practical things. I'm 
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going to be sensible and not at all like a woman about 
it, you know. Now to begin with, doesn't he have to be 
entered at once for the Perby and all the other impor- 
tant races?" 

The trainer smiled. "Not at once exactly. There's 
time. Btit much as I believe in the colt, yet — ^well, one 
doesn't exactly expect to buy a horse up to Derby form 
for sixty guineas. Now does one, Mrs. Pembertont 
He's a promising youngster, but — ^well, classic form is a 
bit different." He saw that his employer looked a little 
crestfallen and hastened to put her in heart again: 
"Not that I say our colt won't win the Derby. You 
never can tell. But" — and he scratched his head for a 
moment — "entering him for all the classic races will 
be pretty expensive." 

"Now, Captain Cartwright, let's understand one an- 
other. You really believe in the colt, you say f ' ' 

"Of course I do; I wouldn't have spent sixty guineas 
on him if I hadn't believed in him, Mrs. Pemberton." 

Olivia saw that she had hurt her trainer's feelings: 

"I know, I know. Captain Cartwright ; that's not what 
I mean at all. But we're a kind of partners and I 
want to be sure that you really think that the horse 
is as good as I want him to be. There's what that 
man in the Sportsman wrote about him too. I never 
owned a horse before and I want to give this one all 
the chances. I know he's a good horse; I feel it in my 
bones. And, unless you tell me that it will be ridiculous, 
I want to enter him in the classic races, the Derby and 
all of them." 

"Very well, Mrs. Pemberton; he's your horse. I was 
only thinking of the cost. Anyhow he's a better colt 
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than I've ever had charge of, and he may be the making 
of me for all I know. Certainly I was jolly keen to get 
him for you. I think I'd have risked it and gone the 
whole hundred — and then have added some more of my 
own if I'd had it to spare" — and he made a wry mouth. 
"Well then, when the time comes I'm to enter him for 
the lot, Two Thousand, Derby, St. Leger. What about 
next year thought Do you want to cover the big two- 
year-old races as welH" 

*'I don't know so much about them, Captain Cart- 
wright. What comes first? I want him to start 
quickly." 

Captain Cartwright laughed. **0h, if you want to 
begin as soon as you can there's the Brocklesby Stakes 
on the second day at Lincoln. That is the first im- 
portant race of the first meeting of the year. It's not 
classic form,, but a Brocklesby winner is often pretty 
good. The important two-year-old races come a bit 
later, and the Middle Park Plate and tl^e Dewhurst 
Plate, the two most important of all, in the autumn." 

"Well, Captain Cartwright, enter him for all those 
three-year-old races you mentioned, and as I'm not too 
rich just now confine yourself for next year to that 
race at Lincoln and those two in the autumn and one 
big ^ one in the middle ot the season. Isn't there some 
important race at Kemptont My husband's just be- 
come a member of Kempton, so I'd be certain to be 
able to see that one. Now how much will all those 
entries cost?" 

"Oh, about forty pounds as a start, Mrs. Pemberton 
— ^but one doesn't have to pay the money at once; they 
wait for that." 
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*'0h, dotheyf Well, that's convenient! But you've 
spent already much more than half what I sent you, so 
I'm going to send you another fifty." 

The trainer tried to hide his satisfaction at Olivia's 
announcement, and, thanking her roughly, turned 
quickly to another subject: ''The assumed name, Mrs. 
Pemberton. That'll cost you twenty pounds. It has 
to be registered and of course people can find out, but 
I don't suppose they'll trouble — ^unless the colt turns 
out to be the smasher we hope for, and even then I 
could put it about that you didn't want your own name 
to appear," 

**I daresay I wouldn't mind so much if he won the 
Derby 1" And Olivia laughed. **But I must invent a 
name. How would Mr. Weybridge dot No, that's too 
near. Call me Mr. Vereker.^ And as you've got to 
pay twenty pounds for that I'll make the cheque sev- 
enty." She was anxious always to be well ahead in her 
payments to her trainer, not only because she thought 
he was very likely in need of as much ready money as 
he could scrape together, but also because she was just 
a little nervous of her own discretion. After all, she 
had made her fund by betting and she had no intention 
just yet of giving up betting. The money had come; 

1 In th^ autumiL of 1919, when thiB noyel had all been planned 
out and more than half of it written, the Jockey Club ordained 
the abolition of assumed names in racing. This new rule played 
hayoc with an integral part of my plot and yet it was impossible 
for many reasons to lay the story in any other years than 1919 
and 1920. In the circumstances I have thought it permissible 
to ignore the rule. I might have asked the Jockey Club to post- 
pone its application for twelve months, but I had reason to be- 
lieve that its members had enough to attend to and that it would 
be imfair to expect them to consider the convenience of a novel- 
isi!--G. R. 
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it might go. If Captain Cartvnrlght had it it would 
be safe. She was sure he was an honest man. 

"And you don't want to settle on a name for the 
coltf' 

"Yes, I do. His first race is to be the Brocklesby 
Plate, you said. All right. Call him Brocklesby." 

Another smile flitted over the trainer's lean face. 
Olivia saw it and was a little irritated. He answered: 

"Mrs. Pemberton, I don't want to crab the colt. I 
do believe in him. But isn't it rather flying in the face 
of providence to call him after the race you want him 
to win? Of course he may not run in the Brocklesby 
—Stakes, by the way, not Plate. He may not come to 
hand quickly enough. One never knows. But if he 
does, then it seems to me that you're handicapping him 
severely by calling him Brocklesby. The odds are 
enormous against the race being won by a horse called 
after it. I tell you what you could do though : you could 
put off giving him a name till after the race. It's got 
a good racing sound any way." 

But Olivia was still rather sore. "That's only super- 
stition, Captain Cartwright " 

"I'm afraid that everyone connected with racing is 
rather superstitious, Mrs. Pemberton, but " 

"We're not going to differ about the name. Captain 
Cartwright, because he's going to be called Brocklesby 
and he's going to win that race. I'm as sure of it as 
I am that I'm sitting here. Don't ask me why. I 
don't know. He's a good horse; you're a good trainer. 
Well, you've just got to get him so fit that he can't help 
winning." 

The trainer swallowed what he might have said. He 
had never had a lady's horses under his charge before, 
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but he knew women's reputation among trainers, and 
how it was said to be impossible to work for them with 
satisfaction. All their ducks were geese, and all their 
geese swans. One got hold ot a good horse that prop- 
erly placed would win races, make money, and help 
one's reputation along; and then the woman-owner 
spoilt everything by insisting on his running in com- 
pany about twenty per cent, too good for him. Still 
in this case he certainly couldn't afford as a trainer to 
quarrel with his bread and butter. He changed the 
subject as rapidly as was possible. 

^'Very well, Mrs. Pemberton, BrocHesby it shall be, 
and if he doesn't win the race for you it won't be my 
fault. But now if you want me to enter him for those 
races, and attend to your assumed name and so on, yoii 
must give me written aufliority to act for you at Weath- 
erby's. The sooner I have that the better." 

**I11 give it you now, Captwn Cartwright," and 
Olivia opened her hand-bag to search for her fountain 
pen. But the pen found, paper was lacking. Neither 
she nor Captain Cartwright had any. 

''Ill go up to the hotel and get a sheet," he sug- 
gested. 

**No, 111 go with you; there'll be a place to write," 
Olivia answered, and then regretted her precipitancy. 
An hotel, a railway hotel, was a stage, two stages, worse 
than a waiting-room. Still she could not now with- 
draw. 

The letter was soon written. Olivia was perfectly 
satisfied. The more she had talked the more certain she 
had been that she was on the broad road to success 
as an owner, and she had confidence in Captain Cart- 
wright as a man and as a trainer, although she had 
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been chagrined at his lack of effective enthusiasm. She 
did not pretend to herself the assurance as to the horse's 
future that she had boasted just now; she had no very 
definite view as to whether or not he would win the 
Brocklesby Stakes; but she was quite sure that he was 
going to bring her luck. 

And her trainer — ^well, he was, at least as far as the 
moment was concerned^ very satisfied indeed. He too 
knew the horse was a good one, and if he didn't win 
the Brocklesby — and of course he wouldn't — ^well, after 
a time his owner would be brought to see reason and 
he would be able to win such races with him as might 
properly be aspired to by a colt of his class. And there 
was the money. His employer had had her cheque- 
book in her bag and after writing the letter for Weath- 
erby's had insisted — she did not have to insist much I — 
on giving him the cheque she had promised him. She 
had ignored, or had perhaps failed to understand, his 
telling her that no entrance fees were yet payable. 
Surely there was no reason for his bdng more explicit. 
And in the meantime her money would help to bolster 
up his banking account. 
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IK WEHOH OUVIA IS VERY FEMININE 

IN this fortnight Olivia had two losses. Of the 
horses in which she had been interested at New- 
market one. Grand Parade, she had crossed ofE 
her programme. He had won and he was therefore from 
her point of view no longer of any nse. He Goes, too, 
she had finished with. It had seemed only generous to 
give him a second ran after he had laid the foundation 
of what now she had come to look upon as her racing 
fortune, but, as he had made good this second time, she 
felt that it would only be tempting the fates to continue 
with him. There remained The Panther, Spion Kop and 
Iron Hand — all of which owed her money — and, in ad- 
dition. Captain Cartwright's other filly, Black Head, 
which she had never yet had the chance to back. Her 
two losses were on Spion Kop and Iron Hand, and in 
each case she had to risk twenty pounds. But Iron 
Hand's race was more important to her future than 
she had realised. It was in this race that she first 
fell from grace. It was in this race, the Stewards' Cup 
at Goodwood, that she first backed a horse at random 
as it were, a horse which she knew nothing about except 
what she had read in the papers. The horse was Irish 
Elegance and she backed it because it seemed to her 
romantic above the ordinary run of horses. As she wrote 
out her commission she said to herself that she wouldn't 
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do it any more, that this yentnre was an exception. 
Unfortunately the horse ran second and Oliyia was 
conscious after she had seen the result that she would 
not, after all, be able to resist the temptation to stray 
again from her intended path. She had so nearly 
won. • • . 

But now again she had her mind occupied with other 
excitements than those of racing. Oliver and Kathleen 
were both back from school and Kathleen at least 
required, and was willingly given, her mother's more 
or less constant society. To begin with it had been 
necessary to go up and meet her at Victoria and to 
take her shopping. They were all going away too al- 
most immediately for their summer holidays. This year 
Geoffrey had suggested Harlech and to make the ex- 
cursion as attractive as possible for his wife and to 
give her a complete rest from the worry of hous^ 
keeping they were to stop at an hotel, the St. David's. 
It had been their custom to go alwa3rs to lodgings and 
he took silently no little credit to himself for his gen- 
erosity. They were to have started on a Friday, the 
9th of August, but Olivia discovered in time that in 
the middle of the following week there were two days' 
racing at Kempton Park, and one evening after the 
children had gone to bed she attacked Geoffrey on the 
subject: 

'* Geoffrey, look here: what about Kempton Park?" 

**What about it, my darling? We'll go as soon as we 
can. There hasn't been a meeting yet." 

''I know; I've been looking at the racing programme 
every day to find out. But when is there to be one! 
I wouldn't miss it for worlds." 

"I can't tell you, Olivia. Ill look to-morrow. Any- 
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how, even if there is a meeting we can't go to it now. 
We'll be at Harlech unless it's at once." 

**But surely we wouldn't miss Kempton I You prom- 
ised it me as a treat. . Ton only joined it for my ^ake, 
you said. You wouldn't really let Harlech interfere 
with it, would yout That would be too silly." 

But Geoffrey was as usual very busy. He had a 
manuscript to read; he didn't want to talk. To Olivia's 
persistency he answered in monosyllables and finished 
by buying her silence by promising to look the matter 
up in the Sportsman the next day. And Olivia after a 
while went off to bed hers^ well satisfied with her vio> 
tory in the first round. 

The next evening Geoffr^ was changing into flannels 
— ^he had come home by a rather earlier train than usual 
in order to have a game or two of tennis with Oliver be- 
fore dinner, and was hoping that the subject of Kemp- 
ton would not be raised for a little while at least — ^when 
Olivia came into his dressing-room. 

''Well, Geoff, did you find out about that race meet- 
ing?" She seldom called him Geoff. 

*'I did, darling. The meeting's on August 13 — a 
Wednesday, four days after we go to Harlech. It's a 
pity but it can't be helped— but, by the way, it isn't 
at Kempton any way, because the soldiers haven't 
handed the place over yet: it'll be at Sandown. The 
next meeting will be all right — that's in October." 

* 'But Sandown 's next door, Geoffrey. Surely you're 
not going to refuse to put off Harlech just for the sake 
of four days? I don't think it would be fair." Tears 
came into her eyes. Tears came rather easily into 
Olivia's eyes. 
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**0h, do be reasonable, Olivia I You know I've en- 
gaged the rooms for a month beginning with the 9th. 
WeVe got to clear out of them on the 9th of September 
to make room for someone else. It certainly wouldn't 
be fair to do the children out of an eighth — ^more than 
an eighth, a sixth — of their holiday. Now would ill 
Yon know Still said it was essential that Kathleen should 
have a month at the sea." 

^^Oh, I know all that! But of course youll be able 
to arrange the extra four days at the other end when 
we get there." 

"Perhaps— perhaps not, I don't think it's worth 
risking." 

**You would say that, of course 1 But if you don't 
want me to go to Kempton whatever did you join the 
Club forf I call it throwing away money. You pre- 
vented me going to Ascot by promising me other racing 
— and how much have I hadt You're always like that, 
Geoffrey, and I'm getting very tired of it," and she 
turned on her heel and went into her own room, dosing 
the door behind her. Geofl!rey did up the lower buttons 
of his shirt and went downstairs. He knew he was 
beaten. That night he wrote to Harlech and announced 
that they would arrive six days later. 
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"kbmptdn paek (at sandown pabk)'* 

THE Pembertons drove across from Weybridge 
to Sandown Park. By now Geoffrey had f or- 
given, or had forgotten, the little scene that his 
wife had made him, and as he had to go to the races 
he determined to enjoy them and to do them in comfort 
Olivia was all eyes, all excitement. Her own delays — 
for she had determined to look her best— or the chaof- 
f ear's tact had brought them to the course just as the 
horses were going down for the first race. Olivia 
thought her ears would never get used to the din. She 
tried to understand what all the shouting was about, 
but even when Qeoffrey had found her a programme 
she found herself entirely at a loss. The first race it- 
self was over before she had even suspected that it 
had started. She saw the horses flash by, but it was 
as in a dream. She learnt nothing. She had not come 
prepared to bet herself, had brought no money, had 
no- idea where she would find Messrs. Eaton, Back- 
house and Company's representative (''Our Mr. Eaton 
can be seen personally at all the principal race-meet- 
ings" she had read in the firm's book of rules) and could 
not have left Geoffrey in order to go and treat with 
him if she had. She did not anticipate any direct and 
personal excitement from her visit. But her husband 
for once proved venturesome. He had discovered that 
the favourite had won the first race and he dragged her 
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about trying to find out what would be the favourite 
for the second 

''I ought to have had a sovereign on Limehouse 
Nights in that last race/' he said, ''because the horse 
IS named after a book that I tried to get the Morgan 
people to take. They were afraid of it They're sorry 
now. But I'm glad we didn't get here in time for 
me to back it. I should have lost my money. Now 
what shall I backf There are only three runners. 
Prep sounds most literary. I'll back him." And he 
succeeded in getting five to one. Prep did not win. 

Geoffrey's unexpected spirit pleased Olivia not at all. 
She did not like being left alone while he went about 
listening for information or handing his money over 
the rails to the bookmaker he had selected to do busi- 
ness ¥dth, and she liked even less walking about look- 
ing at things she knew were quite easy to understand 
once one had the key, but which as things were she did 
not understand at all. This last race had interested her 
very little. Peihaps, she thought, the reason was that 
she had no personal interest in the result. The fate of 
her husband's absurd sovereign on Prep was not enough 
to stir her pulse. 

In the third race Geoffrey picked Main Boyal on the 
ground that it reminded him of something or other in 
one of Joseph Conrad's books and had a couple of pounds 
on him, but, although he won, the odds were too unim- 
portant for him to feel that he had justified his after- 
noon. The next two races suggested no literary asso- 
ciations and he left them alone and sat on his chair at 
Olivia's side and made guesses at who the people around 
them were ; but in the sixth and last he put two pounds 
4\gain on Charles Surface, which, he said, seemed to be 
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fancied and was obvionsly the very horse for a literary 
man. They drove home very tired, and even the fact 
that Charles Surface had won and that Geoffrey was 
about six pounds up on the day did not take away the 
* depression that had settled down on his spirits when he 
realised that once more Olivia had not found his efforts 
to please her very successful. 

And in the morning Olivia voted for stopping at 
home. The meeting had its usual second day but, she 
said to herself, it could not be expected to attract a 
woman who was used to betting in a score of pounds at 
a time. She knew nothing of the horses which were 
running and could id^itii^ none of the interesting peo- 
ple who passed to and fro in front of her eyes as if on 
the stage. They had not even, in their ignorance, found 
their way into the paddock. She suggested that th^ 
should start off to Harlech at once and not wait for the 
next day, and was annoyed with Geoffrey ^en he told 
her that it was impossible. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IN WHICH OIiIVIA TAKES MBS. BLAIR RACING 

ALMOST did Olivia forget about racing in the 
month that followed. She became again the 
proud and happy mother, and, partly from 
intention and partly because at Harlech it was not easy, 
hardly possible indeed, to get a paper which contained 
in detail the day's racing programme in time for her 
to see the n^es of the horses who were likely to run, 
she let those in which she was interested take care of 
themselves. She glanced day by day through the racing 
column in the belated London paper and smiled to her- 
self occasionally at her past excitements. At least she 
was proving to her own satisfaction that she was thrall 
neither to folly nor the gambling fever. Here at Har- 
lech her hours were full. The children insisted that they 
must all bathe every day at the right state of the tide — 
sometimes indeed they induced her to go down to the 
water before breakfast; there were excursions into the 
mountains; and Oliver, who was encouraged to believe 
himself musical, would not allow her to miss a single 
one of Mr. Davison's concerts. Geoffrey, too, in his 
pleasure in swimming, in tennis, in walking, seemed to 
have forgotten that such beings as American publishers 
existed and, although he talked now and again of the 
necessity of going on with his own novel, he did not as 
a matter of fact get beyond the stage of taking what he 
had written out of his suit-case and putting it with some 
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fresh manuscript paper on the table in their room which 
was intended to serve him for a desk. . . . 

They returned to Weybridge on September 13, and 
as soon as they were able to lay in a stock of the day's 
papers Olivia discovered that Spion Kop had run on 
the previous day, had run second. The trouble of their 
final packing and getting off in the early hours of the 
morning had rather told on her nerves and on her 
temper and she had been none too cheerful as the train 
took them along the coast past Barmouth and Aber- 
dovey to Machynlleth. She had pleaded a headache 
and had asked to be left alone. Her companions found 
it diflScult to understand the sudden change in her 
spirits half way through the morning. She became an- 
other woman. * . . In truth, she was congratulating her- 
self on having just saved forty pounds on Spion Kop, 
for, if they had gone home a couple of days earlier, 
that was the sum she would have felt bound to risk on 
the horse. In the same way she had missed putting 
forty pounds on Iron Hand at York a fortnight before. 
Eighty pounds would have made a big hole in her cap- 
ital! She felt almost as if she had made that sum 
and became gay, gayer than she had been even on the 
sunniest, happiest day at Harlech. . .^ . 

At home Olivia found a letter waiting for her from 
Captain Cartwright. It had no importance. Broc- 
klesby was going on as well as anyone could wish, and 
his filly, Black Head, was running at Alexandra Park, 
his favourite battle-ground, on that very day and he 
liought she had a chance. '*I would have had five 
pounds on her," Olivia said to herself, ''but as I saved 
so much on Spion Kop and Iron Hand I don't care 
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whether she wins or loses/' The filly did lose and 
Olivia, although she was sorry for Captain Cartwright, 
took his failure as an encouragement and a good omen: 
it looked as if the Fates were watching over her. 

Followed a period of calm, of almost domestic calm. 
Not for several days did Oliver and Kathleen return to 
school, and Olivia surprised them, and her husband too, 
by insisting on standing treat to no less than three 
theatres during the time. She felt that, having, so to 
speak, cheated the bookmakers out of eighty-five pounds 
during her holiday, she could afford to be in a generous 
mood. She even insisted on being hostess at their three 
lunches in town, explaining to Geoffrey that, as he 
had paid all the bills at Harlech, she had been accumu- 
lating money which it was now fitting that they should 
spend. He assented willingly enough, but he did grum- 
ble a little at her for taking children to the balcony 
of the Savoy restaurant. *'Why spend so much? 
Surely they would enjoy themselves quite as well at the 
Pall MaU or even the Trianon?" Olivia laughed and 
called him a mean old bear and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that, if the children's delight was the chief 
test, then her monejr had been well laid out. 

But when both Oliver and Kathleen had gone Olivia 
began again to find life very dull. She could hardly get 
excitement out of the faci that Brocklesby was *' pro- 
gressing satisfactorily." If only she could go and see 
him it would be different. But that appeared to be 
impossible. Even if she told Geoffrey an absolute lie 
and managed on one of his days in town to have all the 
time to herself ^^for shopping" and so succeeded in 
catching the 10.5 train to Newmarket there was no way 
of getting back to town early enough to meet him ,at 
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Waterloo. Perhaps one day he would be having one of 
his infrequent dinners in London. . . . 

Nor did she get much interest out of the current 
racing. It was difficult to follow with pleasure the do- 
ings of hundreds of horses in races and at places of 
which she had never heard; and she gathered from her 
reading of the Sportsman and GeoflPrey's weekly sport- 
ing papers that none of it was of any importance: it 
lacked for her, and for the papers too, it seemed, the 
quality of excitement. Then came the railway 
strike. . . . But apparently things were to look up in 
October. There was to be a meeting at Kempton Park 
and Captain Cartwright had written that he was to be 
there on the first day in the hope of arranging to have 
some more horses sent to him, '*I trust that I may see 
you," he wrote, ''as you told me, I think, that Mr. Pem- 
berton was a member." Olivia had replied, almost in a 
panic, that she certainly hoped to see him, that she 
would look out for him, but that, whatever happened, 
he was not to refer to her horse or to their last meeting. 
She f ^t a beast as she closed her letter. 

As it happened, Geoffrey did not go to Kempton on 
the opening day. He had too much to do, he declared, 
and Olivia, at his suggestion, asked Mrs. Blair to accom- 
pany her. If it had not been for the prospect of meet- 
ing her trainer Olivia would have stopped at home her- 
self. What was the good of going racing until one knew 
the ropes T But Mrs. Blair had no such hesitation. 
She jumped at the idea. ''It'll be all the more fun 
going without our husbands," she said, and, having 
started the autumn by acquiring a car — Tom had been 
getting on, — the question of how they were to get to 
the course presented no difficulties. 
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Mrs. Blair knew more about the actual practice of 
racing than did Geoflfrey, and she had been to Kempton 
before. Olivia* made no secret of her own ignorance. 
Why should she indeed? Her cue was to be ignorant, 
and she surrendered herself willingly to her guest's not 
very eflPectual guidance. But Mrs. Blair's chaperonage 
had its disadvantages. She was heavier and less active 
than her hostess and objected to walking about and 
yet objected to Olivia leaving her. "I'm sure your 
husband wouldn't like you to go strolling about by 
yourself, my dear; you're too pretty," she said, and 
Olivia, who wanted to find out the whereabouts of Mr. 
Backhouse, chafed at her control. However, perhaps 
it would not matter much. She had no definite bet in 
her head, and although she had written on the edge 
of her programme, in pencil which she could hardly 
decipher, the tips of the Sportsman and of the Daily 
Mail, she was far from intending to follow any of theuL 
After the second race Mrs. Blair suggested their going 
onto the paddock and Olivia was delighted to find a 
freer, healthier atmosphere. Here were horses. When 
they arrived Tavros, the winner of the Half Moon 
Nursery, was being taken back to his box, and after 
a while they found that they were looking at the runners 
for the fourth raciB, which Olivia knew was the chief 
event of the day, and in which she had read that Te- 
tratema, the two-year-cdd champion of the year, was 
to run. She regarded him with curiosity. So this was 
the best horjse of his age, the best so far anyhow. She 
could not pretend that he bore his distinction on his 
forehead. She knew herself to be completely ignorant 
and as far as loo^ went she would as soon have chosen 
Tavros. And yet she supposed that while the one might 
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be worth five hundred pounds the other — ^well, she had 
read enough to know that it was impossible to put a 
value on him within, say, five thousand. Mrs. Blair's 
knowledge of racing was mostly of the social kind. She 
looked at Tetratema as she would have looked at any 
other horse. Indeed she didn't care much for the horses 
anyway: they provided an excuse for wearing one's 
best frock and for an afternoon's outing. Olivia was 
afraid to tell her how fine the horse was supposed to be. 
She was shy of her own knowledge. Fortunately Cap- 
tain Cartwright came to her aid. She had not seen him, 
but he too had been looking at the colt. *'Well, what 
do you think of him, Mrs. Pemberton?" and Olivia, 
turning, found her trainer at her side. ''Captain Cart- 
wright, a friend of Geoflfrey's and mine — ^Mrs. Blair," 
Olivia said in introducing him, and explained further 
that he really knew about horses and would be able to 
tell them what would win. "Captain Cartwright trains 
himself — at Newmarket. He's what you call a 'gentle- 
man trainer'; isn't that so, Captain Cartwright?" 

The trainer assented, disclaimed any ability to pick 
winners, and repeated his question about Tetratema. 
"This is the best two-year-old race of the year," he 
added, and then, rather more quietly, "I've got a horse 
in my own stable whom I've entered for this race next 
year — ^the owner said he was to be entered in the most 
important two-year-old race at Kempton and this is the 
race." 

"Let's hope people will be looking at him with as 
much interest and admiration as this horse is getting," 
Olivia answered with intention. She knew that her 
trainer was talking about Brocklesby. 

"I don't know; but it isn't likely. You see Tetra- 
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tema has won three times already — ^three big races. 
And then people are interested in his breeding: The 
Tetrareh's his sire. Besides, my horse won't be in the 
other races and won't have the chance of coming here 
with such a record." 

"What's your horse's name, Captain Cartwright?" 
Mrs. Blair asked. She looked at the trainer with some 
disapproval. He really was rather a fine figure of a 
man in a half -horsey, half -military kind of way, and she 
suspected in him an admirer of Olivia's. 

''Brocklesby. However, he's very much in the air at 
present. His racing days are stiU six months away." 

*'Is Tetratema going to win. Captain Cartwrightt" 
Olivia asked. 

*'0f course. The others haven't a chance. Hell win 
in a canter. He wasn't even extended in his other races. 
All the same it's not a race to bet on." 

* 'Why ever not?" 

** They'll want such odds. It means buying money 
to back him." 

''But if he's such a certainty?" 

"It's easy to see that you're not a regular race-goer, 
Mrs. Pemberton. There isn't such a thing as a certainty 
in racing. What they call certainties have a nasty habit 
of coming unstuck. And then where are you if you've 
laid odds? Never lay odds, is a good rule in betting." 

"But what does laying odds mean? I thought the 
bookmakers always laid odds." 

"Generally, yes. But they do it professionally. 
They lay five to four, or any odds up to a hundred to 
one, according to how the horse they're laying against 
is fancied and the amount of money there is for him. 
But when the horse appears to be a certainty, then 
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they ask for odds. Yon^ the member of the public, 
wanting to back such a horse, have to lay the odds. 
You 11 no doubt have to risk ten pounds for every pound 
you want' to win in this^race if you're backing Tetra- 
tema.'* 

''But if he's so sure to win then the risk is only nom- 
inal? Ope can just make as much as one chooses? 
Don't be cross with me, Captain Cartwright. You're 
quite right: I know nothing at all about it. This is 
only my second visit to a racecourse since I was a kid. 
But do take us back to the stand if you've nothing 
to do. I'm going to have a little money on Tetratema 
in spite of what you say." 

**0h, Olivia, you oughtn't 1" Mrs. Blair broke in. 
**0r only a very little anyhow." 

''That's all right, Mrs. Blair. Qeoffrey won't mind* 
And Captain Cartwright says the horse will win. Come 
along. He shall show me how to do it." 

"111 show you willingly after this next race, Mrs. 
Pemberton, but you must excuse me now. I have to 
see a man on business. I'll come and look for you 
directly it's over and that'll give you plenty of time 
to back Tetratema — if they'll let you. And, by the 
way, although it isn't much of a tip, I am told that 
Jappool has more than a chance in this next race. I 
daresay you'd do better to put ten shillings each way 
on him than to put ten pounds on Tetratema." 

Olivia would certainly have followed her trainer's 
tip with regard to Jappool, but Mrs. Blair stuck to her 
like a leech. She would have had not ten shillings each 
way on him but ten pounds. They walked back to their 
chairs and waited till the horses had gone down, Mrs. 
Blair claiming to have identified Jappool by his colours 
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and declaring that she could tell he was a good horse. 

"Come along, Olivia; let's back it," she said after 
a minute during which she seemed to be communing 
with her conscience. 

' *Back it, Mrs. Blair 1 You do surprise me ! ' ' 

But Mrs. Blair knew that there was no time to be 
lost. She hurried Olivia from the stand down to the 
lower end of the rails which separated the members' 
enclosure from pandemonium and, selecting a book- 
maker, as she afterwards ^explained, for his fatherly 
and honest air, she asked, in almost a professional 
manner, what odds he was offering on Jappool. 

"Well, to you, madam, nine to one— no, I'll make it 
ten to one." 

The bugle sounded. "They're off," he said. "How 
much do you want? You must be quick." 

"One i)ound each way, please," and Mrs. Blair la- 
boriously extricated her treasury notes from her bag 
and gave them to him, and then, not waiting to receive 
a ticket, dragged Olivia to the edge of the course. 

In les$ time than it takes to write it down the race 
was over. Olivia, who had no idea what Jappool's col- 
ours were, did not distinguish what horse had won. 
She was conscious that she would not have known in 
any case. Her guest was in the same position. Things 
happened too quickly for their unpractised eyes. But 
the board soon announced the result. Lady Farmer 
had won. Jappool was second, beaten half a length. 
Mrs. Blair had made thirty shillings and Olivia felt in- 
clined to kick her when she remembered that if she had 
only beai left alone for a few minutes she herself would 
no doubt have found Mr. Eaton and wo.uld have made 
ilfteen pounds. 
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Mrs. Blair was in the fieventh heaven of delight. 
**It's the first bet I ever made," she announced with 
middle-aged excitement. **Made myself, I mean. 
Tom's put money on for me of course when we've been 
to the races. But he never seems to win somehow. 
I think your friend's very clever, Olivia. But I wish 
Jappool had won — ^then I should have made twelve 
pounds ten. However, I dare say Captain — I forgot 
his name, oh, Captain Cartwright — ^will be able to tell 
us about the other races." 

In Bit minute or two Mrs. Blair took back half her 
stake and was given her winnings, and as she waited 
Olivia noticed that most of the bookmakers had discs 
in their buttonholes giving their name and their address, 
or that in any case this information was stamped clearly 
on the cover of the large account books that they car- 
ried. ''What can I do for you, my lady t" one of them 
asked her. 

''Nothing at present," Olivia answered with a smile. 
*'But isn't there a Mr. Eaton who bets here?" 

"You'll find 'im right up at the top," she was told, 
and then Mrs. Blair took her back to their seats, but 
not before she had heard that the bookmakers were 
already beginning to call out the names of the three 
horses in the next race. 

Captain Cartwright came up smiling. "Well, Jappool 
didn't win, but if you did back it I hope it was both 
ways." Mrs. Blair told him of her success and, having 
tasted blood, made him sit down next to her and monopol- 
ised his attention by her questions. 

The lawn was emptier now. Many of the members 
were already making their way across the course to 
the shorter course, on which the big race was to be 
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run. Olivia seized her opportunity and, Mrs. Blair's 
back being tnmed towards ker and her interest being 
folly occupied, she slipped away. The line of book- 
makers was very busy — ^and from over their heads surged 
that din, that row, that Olivia had already learnt to asso- 
. date with racing. She made her way to the part of the 
rails in which she had been told that she would find 
Mr. Eaton. But here it seemed to be the fashion to 
be less noisy and less blatant. The bookmakers carried 
no identity discs in their buttonholes. She leapt cor- 
rectly enough to the conclusion that these solid-looking 
men were the heads of the profession who did not need 
to fight for custom. One of them, as she paused nerv- 
ously wondering how she should identify her quarry, 
asked if she required anything, and hearing that 
she was looking for Mr. Eaton helped her cheerfully. 
** There he is, madam — ^just a little higher up. That 
man with the brown coat and brown bowler." 

Olivia approached the mau indicated and in a minute 
caught his eye. 

**My name is Pemberton — ^Mrs. Pemberton. I've got 
an account with your firm in London." 

** Certainly, madam, certainly." Mr. Eaton looked 
as if he had recognised her name and knew all about 
her, but the name of Pemberton and the incident of 
her success over He Goes had long since passed out 
oi his head. He troubled as a rule very little about 
the clients of his office. He knew that they were effi- 
ciently looked after by his partner. This lady, well, 
she said she was a client and it was safe to take her 
word for it. He would bet with her on the hod know- 
ing that if she won there was no need to pay her if he 
should find on getting back to town that she wasn't 
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a client at all or that her account wasn't in order. 
''What can I do for you, madamt" 

Olivia recognised the formula of inquiry. '*! should 
like to back Tetratema.'' 

''You'll have to lay fourteen to one," she was told. 

''And that means that if he wins I'll only get a 
fourteenth of my stake?" 

"Good Gawd!" Mr. Eaton said to himself, but he 
was used to suffering fools gladly and was always pa- 
tient with women. Moreover Olivia was an unusually 
nice-looking woman. "That's so, madam. How much 
do you want?" 

Olivia, partly because she was actually talking to her 
bookmaker and wanted to give him a good impression, 
and partly because she felt sure, after what Captain 
Cartwright had said, that the horse would win and 
wanted at least to make her expenses on the day, an- 
swered quickly: "I'll bet fifty pounds. That's the 
limit of my account with your firm, Mr. Eaton." 

"That's all right, Mrs. Pemberton. Here, I'll give 
you a shade over the odds. Put down four to fifty, Te- 
tratema, to Mrs. Pemberton, Jim," and Olivia felt that 
she was dismissed. Indeed she had wasted too much of 
Mr. Eaton's time. His next bet involved thousands. 

Hetuming to her seat, Olivia found Mrs. Blair still 
occupied in trying to get her victim to commit himself 
as to who would win the remaining races on the card. 
Captain Cartwright welcomed her back with pleasure. 
He had seen her making her way to the rails and had 
guessed her errand, but he had sufficient tact to make 
no comment on it. 

"I've just been telling Mrs. Blair that one can't be 
sure of anything in racing. You mustn't think, either 
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of joUy that because I've got a few horses I know 
always — or ever — ^whatll win. I have my hopes, or 
ideas; that's all I pretend to. Trainers only know how 
good their own horses are — and they don't always know 
that. Look at'joekeys. They actually ride the horses, 
but they're about the limit at picking winners. You 
can ruin yourself following the best jockey's advice. 
And trainers — ^well, when they take to betting they're 
half way to the bankruptcy court. No, leave it alone, 
Mrs. Blair; you've won your first bet and that's enough. 
Now do you want to go across and see the finish of 
the big race close up, or do you want to stop here? 
You'll see quite well here, if you allow for the angle.'" 

They took his advice and Olivia found that it was 
much easier to pick out the horses in running from a 
distance than it had been when she. was quite close Uf 
the course and they came on her suddenly and passed 
her like a flash. And this race was easy too as there 
were only three runners. Tetratema won without diffi- 
culty, but as only a length separated him from the 
second, Olivia found herself trembling for her fifty 
I>ounds. It had hardly been worth the spasm of anx- 
iety : she had made only four pounds 1 

Captain Cartwright seemed to have nothing else to 
do during the rest of the afternoon than to devote 
himself to Olivia and her guest. Indeed he did this so 
successfully and with so much tact that the idea that 
he was an admirer of Olivia's faded from Mrs. Blair's 
mind. He gave her, unintentionally it should be said, 
the impression that it was she herself rather in whom 
he was interested and whose conversation he found so 
agreeable. To Olivia he hardly managed to say a com- 
-plete sentence, so busy did Mrs. Blair keep him. ''I've 
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nothing to do/' he told Olivia in answer to her question 
whether they were not taking him away from more 
important affairs; ''I only came np for one thing and 
I've settled that, thank Heaven I I shall have six more 
horses in my stable next week and that makes all the 
difference to me." Then he turned to Mrs. Blair. 
''Why don't you drive up to Newmarket one week-end, 
Mrs. Blair, and let me show you how they train horses f 
You'd enjoy it. I can't offer to put you and your hus- 
band up, but you'll find the Manners Arms comfortable 
enough. Mrs. Pemberton will tell you all about it. Do 
come. It's the finest n^otoring in the Kingdom." 

Olivia smiled. She wondered whether her trainer 
was as astute as he seemed. If Mrs. Blair accepted his 
invitation she could hardly avoid asking her to accom- 
pany them. In that way she would see Brocklesby. 

Mrs. Blair beamed. ''I'm sure we should be de- 
lighted. I'll tell my husband about your invitation to- 
night. I'm sure he'd like it. He works too hard.'* 
She was certain now that it was for her sake that this 
nice-looking man stayed. ''And you must come and see 
us when you're next in London." 

But in the meantime her mind was not to be dis- 
tracted from the idea of adding something to her thirty 
shillings. Here, however, the traine*r refused to be 
drawn. He said that he had no idea what would win 
the next race, and it was the same with its successor, 
the last race of the day. "I know nothings about any 
of the horses except what the book says," he declared, 
and then he had to enter into a long explanation as to 
what he meant by "the book." 

Olivia, left to herself, industriously made her note of 
the runneis and added the names of the jockeys to her 
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programme. In the last race she paused at the name 
of Jack Role. Surely she had seen that name at New- 
market. She associated it in some way with one or 
other of the Derby gallops she had seen. 

*' Captain Cartwright, isn't Jack Role a horse I saw 
at Newmarket that morning? Wasn't he in Grand 
Parade's gallop?" 

**I shouldn't think so. He never was in Barling's 
stable as far as I remember. Wait a minute though." 
He took from his pocket a little orange-covered book. 
*'Yes, I thought so. I know what you're thinking about. 
It was The Panther's gallop. C. Marsh has him now, 
but Manser used to have him. But why does he in- 
terest you?" 

Olivia made some unimportant reply, waited a minute 
for Mrs. Blair's attention to fix itself again on her vic- 
tim, and then slipped away. Near the rails she paused 
to hear what odds were being called out. Certainly 
Jack Role wasn't favourite. *'What is Jack Role's 
price?" she asked when she had managed to get to Mr. 
Eaton. 

*'To you, six to one, madam." 

**Very well, ten pounds, please." She had only 
wanted five pounds, but after risking fifty she felt that 
five would be too great a come-down. 

Jack Role won, and Captain Cartwright could see 
her satisfaction in her face, but again he made no com- 
ment. He would hardly let them wait to see the result 
put up, but hurried them down to their car, explaining 
that they must get off before the rush. Mrs. Blair's last 
words were: ''Mind you let me know when you come 
to town. Captain Cartwright. We shall be so delighted 
to see you." 
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As for Oliyia, she sank back in her place very well 
satisfied with her day. She had won sixty-four ponnds. 

^'It's almost a pity you never had a bet, my dear/' 
Mrs. Blair said; '4t makes racing so much more inter- 
esting." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Geoffrey's system 

WHEN Olivia had been dropped at her door 
by the grateful and now tremulous Mrs. 
Blair she found that her husband had not 
yet returned from town. She was tired and went to 
her room and lay down. The day had been fatiguing 
but profitable — oh, very profitable. She began to feel 
that she had luck, that she could depend on her pre- 
monitions, and that she had gained not only money 
but confidence, confidence in her own judgment. And 
it was a great thing having got into relation with Mr. 
Eaton. She would be able now to enjoy her visits 
to Kempton or to any other meeting. She would no 
longer feel herself a stranger. But what about to- 
morrow? Geoffrey would be with her. Would she be 
able to leave his side even for the necessary minute? 
It was doubtful. She almost wished that she could get 
out of going. It would be absurd to go racing and not 
to be able to bet except a few shillings at a time through 
Geoffrey's assistance. Perhaps though she could make 
her bets in the morning by telephone. She must see 
what the papers had to say. . . . 

When Geoffrey did arrive he found his wife asleep 
and woke her with a kiss. ''Well, darling, did you have 
a good timet" 

Olivia blinked herself back to consciousness. ''Oh, 
yes — ^but I wish you'd been there, Geoff. Mrs. Blair 
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enjojed it; she won thirty shfllingsl And who do you 
think we mett That trainer man who talked to ns in 
the train coming from Newmarket — jou know, Captain 
Cartwright. He was very polite - and helped us see 
things and talked to Mrs. Blair so much that I think 
she believes he's fallen in love with her! It was great 
fun to watch her. Anyhow she ended up by asking him 
to come and see them and by half promising to motor 
down to Newmarket to look at his stables." 

''Well, I'm joUy glad you had someone there to tell 
you what to do and to look after you a little. I supi)ose 
he'll be there to-morrow t I hope he'll get some more 
horses, poor chap." 

''Yes, that's what he came up about and he's going 
to have six more next week. He says it'll make all the 
difference to him. But he's gone back to Newmarket, 
so I suppose we shan't see him." 

Olivia the next morning did not have to go down to 
the station to fetch her Sportsman. It appeared on the 
breakfast table and Geoffrey explained that he had 
ordered it to be sent up so that they might know some- 
thing about the programme before -they started for 
Kempton. He seemed himself quite keen about the 
whole thing. Perhaps the six pounds he had won on 
his last outing had given him a taste for racing. Olivia 
hoped not. After a time, when he had gone to his desk, 
she was able to look at the papers herself. It was of 
course a big day; the Duke of York Stakes was to be 
run for. One prophet gave one horse as the probable 
winner, a second another, and in the Sportsman, the 
"Special Commissioner," in whom she placed reliance 
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as he had been so great an admirer of her own horse, 
suggested that Olaciale had the best chance. She read 
down the table in which the ''form of the horses** 
was analysed. Her own inclination wavered between 
Grand Fleet and Chuette, the first because he was 
owned by the owner of the horse who had won the 
Derby, the second — ^well, because it had such a jolly 
affectionate little name. She would have ten pounds 
each way on each of them. It was unlikely then that 
she could lose the whole forty pounds. 

But when, having bought a sole for dinner and 
scolded the butcher for sending her a cut of beef which 
she suspected, she went to the telephone, she became 
more prudent. After all she knew very little about 
either horse — ^nothing in fact except what she had read« 
Five pounds on each of them each way satisfied her, 
and yet she had a feeling that she was being cowardly 
and was on the point of correcting the filgure to ten 
when the person to whom she was speaking broke in: 
Mr. Backhouse would like a word with her if she would 
hold the line for a minute. "Good morning, Mrs. Pem- 
berton; my partner told me that he did some business 
with you yesterday. It occurred to us that you might 
like to have your credit increased. Shall we say a hun- 
dred pounds instead of fifty f 

Olivia hesitated. She never contemplated losifig more 
than fifty pounds in a week. But they were very po- 
lite. It would be more civil to accept. "Thank you, 
I should prefer it," was all that she could think^of to 
say. 

"Very well, madam; 111 confirm it in writing, of 
course." 
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And having rung off Olivia remembered that she had 
meant to double her bets. Well, it was too late now. 
Perhaps if she still felt like it she would have another 
chance on the course. 

When they did reach the course Olivia piloted her 
husband to the seats that she had chosen on the previous 
day, and then regretted her precipitancy. From them 
they could see the whole line of rails and it would 
surely be impossible for her to leave Geoffrey there 
if she hoped to get to Mr. Eaton unseen. However, 
there was no help for it. She must trust to his going 
off for a while. But to walk about alone was not in 
Geoffrey's programme. He kept Olivia at his side. 
Having lost a pound on Jack Sheppard in the first race 
— ^he was still, he said, choosing his horses for their 
literary associations; he would tell her why directly — 
he insisted on being shown the paddock, watched the 
winner being sold, and came back again to back the 
Aprille filly, which, he explained, reminded him of 
S. P. B. Mais's first novel: he risked two pounds and 
won three. The next was the big race and they had to 
hurry back to the paddock to see the runners. Not a 
moment did Olivia have to herself. Geoffrey decided 
on Vice Versa for his usual reason. 

'*But can't you back it each way, Geoff t Doesn't 
that mean that you at least save your money if she's 
in the first three!" 

' ' That 's an idea ; I will. But you 're learning, Olivia, ' ' 
and he looked at her with an amused smile. 

They were in their places again and Olivia, to still 
her irritation and her excitement — ^for she had found 
out that the atmosphere when a big race was to be 
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nm was very much more electrical than at ordinary 
times — ^asked him why he always chose ''literary'* 
horses. 

''Partly fun, darling, and mostly because of an ex- 
ample I once had. It's years ago now. Do you remem- 
ber I went over to Paris for a week-end to see if I 
could get Pasteur's life for the Morgan people t That 
fellow Weller on the Dispatch, who had some reason to 
be grateful to me for getting his book such a good start 
in America, insisted on my dining with him at Larue's 
on the Sunday. To the table opposite ours came after 
a time Linton — ^you know, the essayist and art-critic — 
and another man. My word, those people did them- 
selves well. I never saw such a dinner. They had 
marvellous hock with their spup and went on to a Clos 
de Tart — ^it was decanted of course, but they told me 
afterwards what it was: we went over and had our 
coffee with them. Well, I couldn't help saying chaff- 
ingly to Linton that considering the state of the book- 
market he seemed to be doing himself pretty well. 'My 
dear fellow, of course I am!' he answered me. 'In the 
first place I'm over here writing a book on Paris, and 
how the devil can I write about it satisfactorily if I 
don't eat 4n the best places at least once or twice, and 
eat and drink the best things toot Paris isn't all 
churches and pictures. But there's another reason. 
Ever heard of Holbein t Well, I made a thousand 
francs out of him to-day. No, not the painter, although 
he was the cause. The horse was called after him. 
You see I'd spent the morning going from room to room 
in the Louvre and making notes and I came across a 
little Holbein that I'd never seen before and that no 
one had ever written anything about. I liked it so 
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much that when I'd finished my work I went back to 
look at it again just for pleasure. Then when I got 
to the races this afternoon I noticed there was a horse 
called Holbein running and as I had to experiment 
with their way of betting I put my louis on him. Did 
he wint He did. It was pure luck, of course, but 
he was an absolute outsider and I got fifty-one louis 
back. Not bad, was itt Well, I'm spending it now/ 
That's the reason, Olivia. — ^But there's the bugle. 
They're oflf." 

This was Olivia's first big race. She got enough ex- 
citement out of it and to spare. Geoffrey had brought 
race-glasses and, generously, had given them to her. 
She tried to make out her own two horses, but they 
all seemed to be in a bunch. It was too soon over. "I 
don't know who's won," Geoffrey said; ''but I thought 
I made out Vice Versa in the front." The first number 
went up. *'Well, he didn't win any way," he said. 
''And he isn't second either-^but he's third, hurrah! 
But I don't win much — only ten shillings. It'll pay 
for tea. I wish I'd had more on." 

Olivia was looking nervously at the numbers on her 
card. Grand Fleet had won and Chuette was not in 
the first three. She wondered how much she had made, 
and remembered again how she had intended to double 
her stakes. 

After the fourth race they went home. Geoffrey was 
fifty shillings to the good and he had failed to find 
either in that race or in its successors that any "liter- 
ary" horses were running. Still he was very well satis- 
fied with himself. 
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'^* I^|B TIDB TURNS 

ON Monday morning Olivia received a cheque 
for ninety-five pounds odd from her book- 
makers and again took stock of her position. 
She had added just over fifty pounds to her total mn- 
nings since her last calculations^ but her available 
capital had suffered to the extent of the hundred and 
seventy that she^ had given Captain Cartwright. Still 
there yet remained a clear three hundred and twenty. 
She was in no way nervous. 

But now the tide turned. 

Both Spion Kop and The Panther were running on 
the following day, and both her bets — ^forty pounds and 
twenty — resulted in a loss. The first horse ran in his 
accustomed place — second; while The Panther ran 
fourth in a field of five, and it was no consolation to 
Olivia to read that **he simply did nothing in the race" 
and that it would have to be in moderate company if 
he ever won again. 

To be frank, these reverses gave her a very uncom- 
fortable feeling in her inside. She had lost money be- 
fore but, somehow or other, on this occasion she had 
less heart with which to withstand their effect. She had 
the inclination to give up betting altogether until the 
end of the year, until indeed the next season should 
begin and with it the adventures of her own horse, 
Brocklesby. But after all, she said to herself, if she 
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had allowed losses to put her oflf she wotdd never have 
gone on after her first three experiments and she would 
have missed her supreme triumph, her win on He Goes. 
Feeling a little desperate and determined to do some- 
thing to improve the position, she read what the various 
prophets had to say about the Cesarewiteh and decided 
after much vacillation to back each way King John 
and Golden Melody to the limit that her credit with 
her bookmakers allowed. In the result she lost another 
twenty pounds and then, resisting temptation until the 
end of the week, and with the feeling that she might 
as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb, she had her 
last twenty pounds on Drapa filly, which one of the 
papers described as a *' certainty.'' When she read her 
Sunday's paper she was reminded of Captaii]i Cart- 
wright, who had said that the wise man never backed 
an odds-on chance and that there were no certainties 
in racing. She had lost her whole hundred and on 
Monday morning felt very unhappy as she wrote 
a cheque for that sum and dropped her letter in the 
post. 

To follow Olivia's ups and down during the next 
month would be neither amusing nor profitable. "With 
every week she seemed to get deeper and deeper into 
difficulties. She backed horses for all sorts of reasons 
and sometimes she won, but never did she win enough 
to offset her losses. In the Cambridgeshire she lost 
fifty pounds and although on the following day she 
managed by taking the *' Special Commissioner's" ad- 
vice to win eighty on Sir Galahad, she cancelled that 
gain on the last day of the meeting by having her 
destined eighty pounds on the unlucky Spion Kop. 
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By the end of the first week in November she had ex- 
hausted all that she had left of her winnings and 
she had even opened her jewel-box and had taken out 
the twelve ten-pound jiotes that Geoffrey had given 
her. She had carried them herself to her bank and 
had paid them in across the counter and had fancied 
— ^with some reason— that the young cashier had looked 
at her curiously and with some compassion. They en- 
abled her to pay her losing account, which during the 
past week had. come to as near the full hundred as 
didn't matter. Then for a few days she hardly looked 
at a paper. She was saving herself for the Derby Cup, 
which she had an idea that Planet, on whom she had 
made a little in the previous week, would win. On the 
Thursday night she sent a commission by post to put 
fifty pounds each way on the horse, and, as he ran third, 
she not only saved her stake but even made a few 
I)ounds. On the next day, Saturday, she went down 
to telephone to her bookmakers. She wanted fifty 
pounds each way on a filly called Miss Milligan, but 
the operator could get no reply to her call. She went 
out and completed her shopping and then tried again. 
Still no reply. She moved from foot to foot in the 
post ofSce and wondered what she should do. So far 
she had avoided .telegraphing through the Weybridge 
office. She was shy of the young ladies knowing, and 
perhaps talking of, what she was doing. Should she 
take her failure to get through as a warning t Or should 
she persist t She might save a hundred pounds or, if 
the filly won, she might miss the chance of winning 
several hundreds. What should she dot To give her- 
self time for refiection she went to the pastry-cook's 
and drank a cup of coffee with difficulty. Then an idea 
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struck her. She was wanting a bet of the same magni- 
tude as on the previous day and it should be simple 
to hide the real meaning of her telegram. Going back 
to the office she wrote on the form: '* Repeat yester- 
day's operation on Miss Milligan" and signed herself 
•"Pemberton." The bookmakers should understand 
that: it was dear enough. And if they didn't under- 
stand it there would be time for them to telegraph that 
she was not on. She went home full of anxiety. 

In the afternoon as Olivia and GeoflCrey were sitting 
over their tea and she was pretending an interest in 
a story he was telling her about the short-sightedness 
of the Morgan Merrewether Company and wondering 
all the time how she would find a hundred pounds on 
Monday if Miss Milligan did not even get into the first^ 
three, the maid came into the room. Olivia's percep- 
tions, always alert, suspected a telegram on the salver 
which Letty held in her hand. But it was not a tele- 
gram but a folded buff paper: *'0n His Majesty's 
Service. Notice of Non-Delivery of Telegram," and 
Geoffrey took and opened it. 

''I've sent no tel^ratti, dear. Have yout" 

Olivia held out her hand. '*Yes, I sent one. What 
about it!" She wondered with agony of mind if the 
words of her telegram were repeated on the form. But 
no. All that it said was that her telegram handed in 
during the morning and addressed to Eaton, 108 Caven- 
dish Street, had not been delivered — ^*'Not for him, tried 
one Eaton, insufficient address." 

''What's all that about, darling? Who's Eaton!*' 
Geoffrey asked. 

Olivia pulled herself together. "No one for you to 
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be jealous about, Oeoff. But don't ask me. It's /a 
seeret. You'll know by and by." 

In a little while she went to her room. She knew 
what had happened : Cavendish Street was in a medical 
neighbourhood; the telegram had been opened by a 
derk who had not yet realised the existence of a horse 
called Miss Milligan; Eaton was not an uncommon 
name; surely the telegram was for some doctor, he had 
thought, and he had refused it accordingly. No doubt 
he found out his error when it was too late. Well, the 
result was that she couldn't lose her money. She 
couldn't even lose on the week. The bookmakers would 
have to send her a cheque for the few pounds she had 
won on Planet. But then a horrid thought— what if 
Miss Milligan did wint It might happen at six or 
seven to one against. In that case she would in effect 
have lost hundreds; she would have missed the chance, 
the certainty, of winning back all or most of what she 
had lost in the last month. That night again she could 
hardly sleep for anxiety as to the filly's fate. It was 
her experience with He Goes all over again — ^but this 
time she did not want the filly to win. She dreamt 
about her. . 

In the morning, making an excuse to go downstairs 
before her bath, Olivia took the Sunday paper from the 
hall table and carried it upstairs. She hardly dared to 
ox)en it. She did not dare. Not till she was in her bath 
and had rested awhile in its hot comfort did she summon 
up courage to put her arm over the edge and take the 
paper to her. Even then she tried for a moment to read 
Mr. Qarvin. . . . No, Miss Milligan had not won, had 
not indeed been in the first three. . . . 
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The paper fell from her hand into the water. Olivia 
rang the bell and called through the door: '^Letty, 
I've dropped the Observer into the bath. I wish you'd 
run out and get another before your master is ready for 
breakfast." 
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CHAPTER XX 

IN WHICH OUVU'S BANK HANAQEB TALES TO HEB 
SEBIOnSLT 

ON Monday of the following week Olivia, giving 
rein to her own fancy and spurred on by the 
fact that the last six days of the flat-racing 
season had arrived, lost a hundred pounds in one coup. 
This reverse staggered her. She had so far always 
financed her losses out of her own money or out of the 
money which she had made in her more fortunate sea- 
son, but now she had, in order to pay her bookmakers 
and so secure a further credit for the rest of the week, to 
do a thing which she had always sworn to herself that 
she would not do. She had to draw on her house- 
keeping balance, money which Gteoflfrey had given her 
for the tradesmen's books, for the children's and her 
own expenses. However, Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse 
and Company had to be paid: she realised that she 
should have thought more seriously of this possible 
diflSculty before plunging. Well, if she were careful 
and waited for a really good opportunity she might 
win back the hundred at least • . . but she might not I 
She thought in these days of nothing but racing; she 
spent her time looking at books of form and reckoning 
out how much she would have won if she had backed 
this horse or that. She slept badly, and woke from 
dreams of bookmakers' accounts; her looks were suffer- 
ing; Geoffrey even had noticed the change that had 
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come over her spirits and her appearance and talked 
vagaely of taking her to see a doctor, of taking her away 
for a dbiange. . . . Then there was Captain Cartwright : 
he had had Brocklesby in his charge for practically 
four months and every day she expected a letter from 
him asking for another cheque. When it came she 
would have to send him at least fifty pounds. But 
where was she to get fifty pounds? And then suddenly 
she remembered. She had at her bank over a thousand 
pounds in War Loan, an investment representing her 
share of what her father had left at his death. It 
had come to her in the shape of certain industrial 
securities which both QeoSrey and the manager of 
he^ bank had approved of her selling at the time the 
last Government loan was issued. The money was hers ; 
of course she could sell the bonds, or some of them. 
Then if her luck changed she could buy them back. 
GeoflCrey would know nothing about it. It was true 
that he kept his own account at the same bank, but 
he never interfered with her afEairs, and had never in- 
deed had any reason to think of doing so. Until the 
last few months Olivia's management of her money 
matters had been exemplary. The necessity with which 
she was now confronted was a horrid one, but there was 
no way out of it. That night at dinner she told her 
husband she had things to buy in London the next day 
and that she would go with him to town. 

The manager of her bank was engaged for a few 
minutes, but perhaps she would wait. Again she fan- 
cied that the clerk who showed her the room in which 
she was to wait looked at her with a certain compassion. 
Well, perhaps he had reason. All the same it worried 
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^j ^ Olivia that her declining balance should be noticed and 
ffhen perhaps discussed . . . 
gf^ The door opened. 

orm "Good morning, Mrs. Pemberton." It was the man- 
i^^gf^ ager who was speaking, and he took her into his own 
cmi P^our. *'I do not often have the pleasure of see- 
j^ I ing you or your husband. I hope he's well; I need 
ggj^. not ask how you are. Horrid weather we're having. It 
^^^^ makes it so unpleasant getting about And the trains. 
Ij^ji But I daresay you don't come up often. I know I 
g^^ shouldn't if I could help it. But no doubt you haven't 
jQ^ oome to discuss aU the disagreeable things of life. What 
^j can I do for yout" 

**You've got some War Loan of mine; I want you 

to sell some of it and to put the money to my account,. 

Mr. Blackett. It can be done quite easily, I hope. I 

think the sum is twelve hundred and fifty pounds." 
**I daresay, Mrs. Pemberton. But let's make sure."* 

He rang the bell. *' Bring me the securities ledger,. 

Thome," he said; ''I want to look at what we have of 

Mrs. Pemberton 's. How much did you think of selling,, 

Mrs., Pemberton f ' ' 

^'I should like about five hundred pounds. It doesn't 

cost much to sell, does it, Mr. Blackett ? Supposing yoa 

gold five hundred pounds' worth; I should get about 

that sum, shouldn't It" 

**If you want nearly five hundred you must sell six. 

hundred. You see these things are at a discount." 
**WhatI Isn't a hundred pounds actually worth & 

hundredt" 

**No, Mrs. Pemberton, and the price, I am sorry tO' 

say, is dropping. The Government — ^but you're not. 

here for me to talk politics!" He had the ledger now. 
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*'Yes; that's right; twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
in the '95- '98 Loan. But are you sure you want to 
sellt Do you want the money for long t I ask because 
if it's only a temporary need then it would perhaps be 
better if we lent you the money, or gave you an over- 
draft, on the security." * 

**0h, could that be done, Mr. Blackettt I don't un- 
derstand these things. iTou know I'm not a business 
woman. But I'm not sure how long I shall want it for. 
It all depends." 

The manager looked gravely at her and, closing the 
ledger, took a place with~his back to the fire. 

"Mrs. Pemberton, how many years ago is it since we 
opened this account of yours! Sixteen, I fancy. I 
looked it up a day or two ago. I want you to allow me 
to talk seriously — and frankly — ^to you. May It Your 
account has never been any trouble to the Bank, and 
Mr. Pemberton has been a customer here — ^well, longer 
than I've been here myself, and that's a good time. So 
we have a special interest in your affairs. Now, Mrs. 
Pemberton, we bankers are not blind. We often cannot 
help knowing what our customers are doing. I've no- 
ticed a change in your account. Until recently it was 
a very quiet affair. But now it's become quite feverish. 
The cheques that you have paid in and those you have 
paid out have many of them been bookmakers' 
dieques " 

Olivia had spirit As the manager talked she had 
been asking herself what right he had to talk to her 
about, or to interfere in, her private affairs. Geoffrey 
didn't interfere with her; why should Mr. Blackettt 
''Surely, Mr. Blaekett, I can do what I like with my 
own money t It has nothing to do with the Bank." 
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Mr. Blackett smiled kindly, but his smile did not 
propitiate Olivia. "You are quite right, Mrs. Pember- 
ton. As representing the Bank I have no right to in- 
terfere. That is why I began by asking you if I might 
be frank. It is a difficult question, how far a bank 
manager is ever justified in giving unasked-f or advice. 
I risked it in your case because I thought — I was sure — 
that you would understand my motive. I hated to see 
you losing more and more, and getting, as I feared, 
deei)er and deeper into difficulties. You may — I know 
you did— :win for a while, but it's a hundred to one 
against your being able to keep it up. As a banker I 
have the care of a number of bookmakers' accounts. 
They have their ups and downs of course, but there's 
no harm in my telling you that, taking one year with 
another, these gentry don't get any poorer. Bather the 
other way about — ^unless of course they throw their 
mon^ away on other things. There have been cases 
but it is very rarely indeed that you hear of a book- 
maker going smash. But how many people have I 
known, or known of, who have gone smash as a result 
of backing horses! And that even happens with what 
they call * professional backers,' men who know the game 
through and through, have learnt all the tricks. . . . 
But there, I mustn't preach at you. All I want you to 
understand is that in my opinion — for what it is worth 
— ^if you go on betting you'll lose more money and more 
money. Of course you 11 have your good weeks. But 
on balance! You'll get yourself into some hole, Mrs. 
Pemberton, and you'll be very unhappy — and your hus- 
band won't like it either." 

"My husband, Mr. Blackett f — ^but surely you won't 
say anything to him about it?" 
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^'No, no, Mrs. Pemberton. Don't be afraid of that. 
Yotir account is your own affair. Mr. Pemberton 
brought you in here and opened it and there as far as 
we are concerned his connection with it ended — unless 
and until you authorise us to give him information. A 
customer's account is protected by all the secrecy of 
the Bank." 

Olivia had been frightened and was relieved. In her 
heart she knew that Mr. Blackett had been talking 
sound sense, or what would certainly be sound sense in 
nearly every case. How was he to know that she wa3 
not the ordinary backer of horses, that, even if she had 
not always been as careful in the past as she had in- 
tended, yet in the new season when it began she was to 
be very careful indeed? Nor did he suspect that she 
was going to have her own horse and that she would 
know all about his chances and of course the chances 
of the other horses in the stable. She felt though that 
she must show that she was grateful to him for his ad- 
vice. 

** Thank you, Mr. Blackett. I will not forget what 
you have said to me. I have been betting and I was 
more successful to begin with than I have been recently, 
but all the same I am still a fair sum to the good. If I 
go on I'll be very careful, but I think I can promise 
you that I shan't go on very much — ^not in the same 
way, anyhow." ' 

**Then we part friends, Mrs. Pemberton? WeU, I 
see there's someone else waiting for me. We bankers 
have no rest. Well, good-bye, and if you tell your hus- 
band you've seen me, give him my compliments." 

**I shan't tell him, Mr. Blackett — ^but good-bye, and 
thank you very much." 
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Olivia went back to Waterloo rather easier than other- 
wise as the result of her interview. One of the things 
that had weighed most heavily on her spirits was the 
fact that in all her transactions of the last five months 
she had had no confidant, that she had had to keep in* 
side her own breast, and never breathe a word to a 
sonl of, the one thing which had monopolised nearly 
all her time and hopes. Now someone else knew. True, 
Mr. Blackett had disapproved — ^but still he knew. He 
was in her confidence and she had no fear but that he 
would keep her secret. And she smiled at the thought 
that she had been honest enough in the assurance that 
die had given him that she would be very careful and 
that she would not "go on very much." She intended 
to make just one more bet before the week was over, to 
risk the whole of a hundred pounds on a horse and then 
to finish until the spring. What horse was to carry her 
money she had at present no idea. It would be a great 
risk, but she must give herself the chance of winning 
back a part at least of what she had lost. 

That night, as he closed his desk for the day, Mr. 
Blackett turned to his head clerk: 

**It was a good thing, Avery, that you told me about 
Mrs. Pemberton's account '^ 

*' There was another cheque for a hundred to-day, sir. 
It pretty well cleared the account out," 

The manager whistled softly. **I'm afraid she's gone 
too far to pull up, but I told her what I thought. She 
took it rather well. You can put five hundred to her 
credit by way of loan. Without definite permission 
from me she isn't to have a penny of overdraft, mind. 
She's a nice woman, but she may need a sharp lesson." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IN WHICH 0I4VIA PICES ▲ HOT FAVOUBITE 

THUBSDAY passed and Olivia had resisted cas- 
ual temptation. It had not been easy. She 
had for some time been an assiduous reader of 
the DaUy Mail's racing column and, as GeoflPrey had by 
accident done six months earlier, she had taken to watch- 
ing the results of "Robin Goodfellow's" tips. She had 
even been keeping for the past few weeks a record of 
what would have happened if she had backed persistently 
the horse that he starred as the best thing of the day. 
Just now, at the end of the season, he seemed to have 
fallen on that run of ill-luck which is inevitable in one 
form or another to every racing prophet. His '*nap*' 
had gone down time after time. Surely he would break 
this sequence of misfortunes before the week came to 
an end and with it the racing of 1919, and it was on 
this hope that Olivia intended to act. That morning 
she had considered for hours whether she should now 
follow his lead and risk her money on Elson. To some 
extent certainly her nerve had forsaken her; her 
imagination acted too vividly. Suppose that she did 
back the colt and that he failed to win. Her hundred 
pounds, the last of her available capital, or rather the 
last sum which she had promised herself to risk, would 
be gone, and with it all chance of retrieving her losses 
this year. And yet Elson belonged to Sir Edward Hul- 
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ton and she had read that he loved to win at Manchester. 
Perhaps if she varied her intention and had only twenty- 
five pounds on the colt and then, if she failed, twenty- 
five x)omids on whatever '*Eobin Gkwdfellow*' suggested 
for the following day and, if that failed too, the balance 
an his **nap'' on the Saturday — ^well then, certainly, 
she would increase her chances of winning — ^but she 
would be unlikely to win much. Her persistence pre- 
vailed: she determined to stick to her plan, and having 
no feeling in her heart that Elson would surely win she 
left him alone. The same thing hapi>ened the next day. 
Encouraged by the fact that her Thursday's prudence 
had justified itself, and after the same doubts and hesi- 
tations, she resisted temptation again and once more 
had reason to be glad when she looked at the evening 
pai>er and saw that Paragua had run third. Now, and 
in the absence of some sudden inspiration of her own, 
her programme for the next day, the final Saturdc^y^ 
was clear. "Whatever "Eobin Qoodfellow*' suggested 
she would have to do. She allowed herself to hope 
though that he would not choose some horse in the 
November Handicap. She had been ^'racing'' long 
enough to be afraid of these big handicaps. . . . And 
she hoped that he wouldn't play for safety and choose 
some absolute ^'certainty" which might after all be 
beaten and which anyhow would only bring her in a 
few pounds. Perhaps he would finish his season in a 
blaze of triumph and she would get ten to one to her 
hundred pounds. Big fields were the rule. It was po»- 
able. Was it asking too much of the Fates to make 
things come her way this once and so enable her to 
spend aU her winter without anxiety . . . f 
The next day Olivia found that the horse which was 
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to cany her fortimes was one of which she had never 
even heard, a two-year-old, Buckinge Queen colt, be- 
longing to and trained by a trainer whose name she 
did not remember to have seen before. Well, that was 
nothing against either it or him. Perhaps Mr. Baker 
was a friend of "Robin (Joodfellow's" and had, out of 
good nature and in order to enable him to break his 
sequence of losers, told him the chance his colt had. 
And perhaps indeed this tinnamed colt was a regular 
smasher in his class and had been kept specially for 
this race on the last day of the year so that Mr. Bakear, 
his friends and his assistants might end up the season 
on a note of success. . . . But in that case the odds 
might be short. Olivia did not know what to hope. 

It j^as not until she was able to look at the Sportsman 
that she found that the colt was no novice. He had 
run at least once before — ^in the previous week — and had 
been third. The man who analysed the form of the 
horses entered went so far as to say that the Buckinge 
Queen colt "might win," and so thought the man who 
had wired his selections from the course itself. But the 
more potent "Vigilant" had other views and Olivia was 
the better pleased that it should be so. If the colt had 
been the only one fancied then it was sure that her 
hundred pounds would bring her no very great profit, 
but with "Vigilant" tipping Sun Bird and with the 
prophets of the other papers very much divided in their 
opinion she might well hope that if he did win she 
would make something worth while. And then again 
the field was likely to be a big one. Ten horses had 
arrived overnight and she supposed that at least that 
number would have turned up during the morning. 
"The bigger the field the greater the certainty": that 
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was a racing saying that she had read a dozen times in 
the not very original columns of the ordinary racing re- 
porter. But then there were no ''certainties'' in rac- 
ing. . . . Anyhow Olivia's commission, a hundred 
pounds on Euckinge Queen colt, was transmitted to 
Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Company over the tele- 
phone. 

The Country Maiden Two-Year-Old Plate was run at 
J;hree o'clock and once more Olivia had a Saturday eve- 
ning's suspense. This tijne she felt that she had both 
less and more of her fortune in suspense. If she lost, 
well, she had so arranged her affairs that she could afford 
to pay, and if, on the other hand, she won, why then, 
with ordinary luck, she would have cancelled all her 
reverses of the last disastrous months. The loss she 
could stand — ^that posdbility she could face with de- 
pressed equanimity ; but if the colt had won — ah ! it was 
the thinking of how much she might make if he had won 
that made her pulse beat. In such case she would have 
a happy, an easy winter, and she would be able to look 
forward to Lincoln and the exploits — or even the first 
failures — of Brocklesby with equanimity. 

But Sunday brought no relief for Olivia's anxieties. 
She looked at the Observer and did not dare to open it. 
Geoffrey told her of a review it contained of a book in 
whose fortunes he was interested and she told him to 
show her its exact place, and then, having read it, she 
put the paper down and regarded it as if it were some 
loathly thing, a basilisk, ^ven when the evening came 
she had not dared to put her fortune to the test. 

**Have you finished the paper, Olivia?" Geoffrey 
asked, anxious in his tidy way to get it out of the room, 
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out of the way, and into the servants' hands on the road 
to its destruction. 

'^Yes, I've read all I want, thanks." But even when 
Letty came to fetch it away she had an impulse to stop 
her for a moment, even to call her back, that she might 
turn to the antepenultimate page of the paper and see 
what had happened. 

Olivia had come almost to the end of her nervous 
energy. She was ashamed of herself, hut she knew in 
her heart that if she were not actually compelled she 
would wait day after day, week after week indeed, be- 
fore she would have the courage to learn the result of 
her ^ * investment. ' ' Compulsion came from the fact that 
on Monday, if she had lost, she must send a hundred 
pounds to her bookmakers. She could not afford to 
keep them waiting; she had little idea of what would 
happen if she did so, either carelessly or from inten- 
tion — and she had no inclination to put the matter to the 
test. She had read something about recalcitrant backers 
being ''posted at Tattersall's" and she had a notion that 
if such a thing came to pass not only would her secret 
be disclosed to Geoffrey and the whole world in the most 
shameful of aU possible ways, but that Brod^esby's 
career would be jeopardised and possibly ruined for ever. 
But even so she touched neither of the daily papers that 
were on the breakfast table. Geoffrey spoke to her of 
the news, and she answered him with so little interest in 
her voice that he looked up and observed her narrowly: 

** Olivia dear, I've got no time to talk now. I can't 
afford to miss the train. But, you know, this can't go 
on. You're not well. I've told you again and again. 
I wish you'd let me ask Dr. Clark to come in to-moi^ 
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row — or would you prefer to go and see a London man T' 

* 'Nonsense, Geoffrey. I'm a little tired, that's all. 
These early frosts have upset me. Leave me alone, dar- 
ling. I'll be right enough in a day or two." 

**Well, I'm sick of talking. You ought to see a doctor 
and I've told you that I'll do whatever he advises. If 
you've got to go away, well, well go — ^although it would 
be very inconvenient just now." He looked at his 
watch. **But I wish you wouldn't keep me talking. 
The extra minute makes all the diflference. You know 
how I hate hurrying for the train! It isn't very fair 
of you." 

Alone, Olivia looked across at the Daily Mail. She 
felt that she was ridiculous and knew that she was sim- 
ply giving way to her nerves and, worse even than that, 
she knew that she had bdiaved in just this same way be- 
fore and that nothing useful came of the delay — ^but 
she could not bring herself to stretch out her hand and 
take the paper. Then she argued with herself. Well, 
she would go down almost inunediately and get the 
Sportsman and see what she had to see in its more suit- 
able pages. 

But even when W. H. Smith's young man had given 
Olivia the paper she could not find the courage to open 
it. The station was empty enough, but she folded it into 
a smaller compass and hid it in her muff. . . . Indeed it 
was not until she had had her tea and Letty, having 
deared away, paused to ask if there were any letters 
for the post, that she pulled herself together : 

**Yes, perhaps — I'm not sure. There's time. Come 
back in ten minutes." 

Olivia went to her desk and took out the Sportsman. 
Well, the outside would tell her nothing in any case. 
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She turned its pages slowly. The headings, ** New- 
market Notes," ''Irish Notes,'* caught her eye, and then, 
in larger type, **Lingfield Races: Nant Coch's Surprise." 
She read almost breathlessly down the introductory para- 
graphs. Nant Coch had not cropped up in the racje in 
which she was interested. She came to the end of the 
first paragraph. , . . **As to other races at Lingfield, 
Baker's GoUingboume establishment provided two suc- 
cessful favourites in Bravo and the Buckinge Queen 
colt." She read the words and, dropping the paper 
on to her lap, stretched out her hand to the bell: 
''There will be no letters, Letty; thank you." 
Then taking the paper again, and holding it at a 
distance from her eyes, she looked down the column till 
she came to the Country Maiden Two-Year-Old Plate. 
She had been right. There had been more runners in it 
than in any other race. About twenty surely. Even 
though her horse had started favourite he ought in such 
a field to be at the least a three-to-one chance. . . . 
Olivia said to herself that if , she had won three hundred 
pounds — and perhaps she had won much more — ^then 
she had made good a great part qf her losses. So Sun 
Bird had been second. She read each separate horse's 
name to herself, his owner's and his jockey's.. The race 
had started seven minutes late. Apparently Mr. Baker 
not only trained and owned the horse but bred him as 
well. Perhaps by and by she would breed horses. . . . 
But now in a few minutes Geoffrey would be home. 
She could put off looking at the complete result no 
longer. "6 to 5 iagst. Buckinge Queen c." And eight- 
een runners ! Six to five ! She had only won a hundred 
and twenty pounds. She had to encourage herself with 
the refiection that she was two hundred and twenty 
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pounds richer than she would have been if the oolt had 
lost 

**Why, my dear, you're looking much better; youVe 
got quite a colour." 

**But I don't fed better, QeoflErey. I've got a head- 
ache and if you don't mind 111 go to bed — and I wish 
you'd be more careful: look how much dirt you'yef 
brought into the room on your feet." 
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CHAPTEB I 

IN WHICH OLIVIA MANXPULAISS HER DOOTOB AND HIS 
ADVICE 

OLIVIA had a certain satisfaction in sending the 
bookmakers' cheque for one hundred and 
twenty pounds to her bank. Mr. Blaekett 
would perhaps realise that she was not quite such a fool 
as he had thought her. This small success had come in 
the very nick of time. By the same post that brought 
her the cheque had come a letter from Captain Cart- 
wright deploring the necessity under which he laboured 
of asking his patron to pay in future an extra guinea a 
week for the training of her colt. Wages were going up 
and so was com and so on and so on. And would Mrs. 
Pemberton be so kind as to send him a further cheque on 
account. He disliked asking her but if she would look 
at his bill she would see how the matter stood. . . . 
Olivia sent him a cheque for fifty pounds by return. 
At least that would give h^ a respite until the new sea- 
son began. 

For a few days Olivia continued to read the racing 
articles and through them lived some of her adventures 
over again. But she felt no temptation to depart from 
her determination to drop betting until the spring. 
These steeplechasers and hurdle-racers had no attraction 
for her. Perhaps unconsciously she felt like Mr. Pad- 
wick — was it Mr. Padwickt — ^and would not like to think 
of her money "flying i' the air." And then again the 
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fields were so poor and half the horses who were tipped 
by the prophets never ran at all. It was a pity, tshe 
felt. She missed the excitement of the 3aily racing, 
but, try as she would, she could find no glamour in these 
old horses which even the racing critics seemed never to 
tire of sneering at She began to feel life dull again and 
she slept better. 

And these first wet, dark, cold days of December held 
no compensations for Olivia. Certain preparations had 
to be made for the children's return and for the Christ- 
mas festivities. The pudding, the Christmas tree, pres- 
ents, a fancy dress for E^athleen to wear at a party on 
Twelfth Night to which both children were bidden but 
for which luckily Oliver's last winter pierrot's costume 
would do very well — ^all these things helped to fill up 
the time; but they left many unoccupied hours. Geoi- 
frey was more than usually busy. He had his spring 
novel to finish and often he worked on it far into the 
night. The even tenor of his way had been disturbed 
too, for one of the Morgan Merrewether people, taking 
time by the forelock, was spending December in Lon- 
don and his presence necessitated Geoffrey's being in 
to\7n on several of the days which he usually dedicated 
to his home. He was involved also in several of Mr. 
Merrewether 's evening hospitalities, the entertaining of 
authors and publishers — and there were parties given by 
authors and publishers too from which Geoffrey could 
not absent himself. Twice Olivia passed a night in town, 
dining at the Carlton and at the Savoy and going to the 
theatre with her husband and the American, and the 
Pembertons did their best for him during one week-aid 
at Weybridge; but the plays that had been chosen ware 
failures as far as she was concerned and the success of 
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the week-end was spoiled for her by the knowledge that 
their house was not centrally heated, that she could not 
get enough coal to keep up roaring fires, and that all 
the time their guest was shivering. . . . 

Somehow or other, she knew, she had lost her taste for 
reading. Her own autumn excitements had been greater 
than any she could find in printed books, and although 
in the old days she had kept herself abreast of all the 
modem developments in fiction and had often been of 
considerable indirect assistance to her husband, yet now 
she found it impossible to concentrate her attention in 
the manner demanded, for instance, by Dorothy Richard- 
son, or James Agate. She tried, but her mind would 
wander. . . . 

However, the arrival of the children and of Christmas 
provided for a fortnight at least more than sufficient 
diversion; and then Olivia caught a chill, the result of 
the children's party, for fearful that Kathleen, hot with 
dancing, might catch cold, she had given the child one 
of her own wraps. It was not a serious chill but it kept 
her in bed, and in the event Geoffrey, always nervous 
where his wife's health was concerned, had insisted on 
her having Dr. Clark. Olivia was not unwilling. She 
had developed a plan for the due carrying out of which 
a doctor's assistance was eminently desirable. 

''Nothing serious, Mrs. Pemberton; nothing to worry 
about. You'd better stop in bed for a day or two. I'U 
come again Wednesday, and then, no doubt, you 11 be 
able to get up. And you'll be all right by the end of 
the week. You're run down, I'm sending you a tonic. 
Tell Mr. Pemberton he needn't have any anxiety, but 
that I want you to take care of yourself for the present, 
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to have all the fresh air this beastly climate will allow, 
and not to do too much." 

*' Doctor " Olivia paused. 

*'Yesr' 

*' Doctor, wouldn't it be a good thing if I could go 
to the Riviera for a few weeks! I could get sunshine 
there and be in the open air if it's anything like what 
ihef say. My husband has been suggesting taking me 
away for months now. But of course we couldn't go 
till the holidays are on. What do you think?" 

''My dear madam, it would be a good thing if all my 
patients could go to the South every winter for a few 
months! It would do yqu good; it would do them all 
good." Dr. Clark was a Scotsman and he had a Scots- 
man's dislike for the English winter. 

**But would you like me to go, doctor?" 

"Yes, of course I should. A few weeks' sunshine 
would be better for you than all the tonics in the world. 
But where did Mr. Pemberton think of taking you?" 

**0h, it didn't go so far as that. Nice perhaps, or 
Monte Carlo. I've never been, nor has he, so we don't 
know much about it." 

"I don't think highly of Nice. There's too much of 
it. Mentone would be better. Or Cannes. One of the 
hotels on the hills. Monte Carlo would be all right, but 
the life there's too exciting. You*d be going to the 
Casino and that 's a hotbed of disease. Tell him Mentone 
or Cannes." 

"All right, doctor; I will. Good-bye; you'll find I'm 
ever so much better on Wednesday." 

Geoffrey came home and perched himself on the foot 
of his wife's bed. "Well, dear, what did Clark say? I 
thought of going in to see him on my way home, but 
he'd be pretty sure to have been out." 
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Olivia, imconscioiusly acting a little, smiled wanly at 
her husband. ''The chiU's nothing, Geoflf. He's com- 
ing again Wednesday and then I shall be able to get up, 
he thinks. But, Geoflf, he says I'm very run down and 
he thinks it would be a good thing if I did go away. I 
told him there would be no difficulty about that because 
you'd suggested it yourself.'* She paused. 

Geoflfrey looked at her with half-concealed dismay. 
*'Go away, darling? Where to! It would be jolly dif- 
ficult for me just now " 

"He doesn't mean at Once, of course. We couldn't 
go till the children have gone back anyway. Besides I 
shan't be fit to travel for a few days. He meant to 
somewhere where there's sun — ^the Riviera, I think." 

"The Riviera ^ Great Scott! — ^we should want pass- 
ports and the trains are all crowded. And there's the 
expense to consider, dear. Still, well go if he wants 
you to — if he really thinks it necessary. I wouldn't have 
you be ill for anything — ^you know that. But was he 
keen on it!" 

"He seemed so, GeoflE. But we won't go if you 
oughtn't to be away. Your work must come first. I'll 
be all right. Don't worry about me." 

Geoflfrey 's experience of wives, of women, was too 
slight for him to recognise all the implications of Olivia's 
remark. He answered as he was intended, and as she 
expected him, to answer: 

"Nonsense, Olivia. If after a chill of this kind, and 
after your being so out of sorts all the autumn, Clark 
thinks you ought, to go to the Riviera I'll manage it. 
We will go. That's settled. I'll make inquiries on 
Wednesday « I don't suppose it's difficult getting pass- 
ports. I know a man who goes every year and I'll see 
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him the first thing in the morning and find out 
all about it." 

'*Bend down, Geofl!; I want to kiss you. But please 
don't make any settled plan; I daresay Dr. Clark would 
be satisfied with my going to Bournemouth — and you 
could go up to London from there, couldn't yout Qo 
and see the children now, dear; I feel as if I'd like to 
sleep — ^but first send Letty to me, will yout" 

By Wednesday night practically everything had been 
arranged. Geoffrey had consulted his friend and had 
found out what steps it was necessary that he should 
take ; he had filled out the application for a joint pass- 
port; he had been photographed; he had been to the 
Sleeping Car Company and had been promised that 
they would secure him a two-berth compartment from 
Paris in the train for the Riviera on the veiy first pos- 
sible day after the twenty-second, when the house Vould 
be free of children. He had not waited for Olivia's re- 
port of the result of Dr. Clark's second visit. Presum- 
ably there was no time to wait. The Morning Post had 
been telling him every few days since Christmas of the 
rush there was for the South. If he delayed now it 
might not be possible to get places in the train until 
March. ... 

**Well, darling, what does he say?" he asked on get- 
ting home. He had found Olivia downstairs and sitting 
up in her dressing-gown before the fire. She looked the 
part of the complete convaliescent. 

**I'm all right — ^I can go out for a little to-morrow. 
The chill's gone." 

''But about going awayt" 

''He seemed anxious I should go, Geoff • I'm run 
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down, as you said. And the sun will do me so much 
good. It'll do you good too, dear: you've been working 
much too hard. But I told him that it was difficult and 
suggested Bournemouth " 

* 'We're not going to Bournemouth; we're going to 
France. But what place shall we go to? We want a 
quiet place. 1 saw an advertisement of Aigue Belle. 
It's in the Montagues des Maures. I thought of writing 
to the hotel there. Parker tells me it's very quiet, away 
from all the crowds, and very beautiful. I've started 
getting the passports and places in the train and so on.'* 

'* That's darling of you, Geoff. It sounds splendid. 
You'll be able to write there any way. It'll be like a 
new honeymoon." 

Geoffrey went up to his dressing-room, and Oliver, 
coming in, was sent - by his mother to fetch the atlas 
from the study. 

When he came home on Friday Geoffrey was almost 
as full of the possibilities of the journey as Olivia. He 
told her with pride that he had secured sleeping-car 
places for the 24th, that he had taken advice and that 
it was clear that they had better spend a night in Paris 
on the way, as otherwise they could not make sure of 
catching the train at the Gare de Lyon, and that, in 
order to lessen the fatigue of the journey and anyhow 
to avoid the necessity of starting at some unearthly 
hour in the morning, they would go down on the 22nd 
to Folkstone, sleep there, and secure good places on the 
boat before the train from London arrived. His mentor 
knew his business. '*And I've written to Aigue Belle. 
I ought to hear from them on Tuesday. I'm told it's a 
place all among woods and right on the sea." 
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"Geoffrey.'* 

'*Tes, sweet/' 

**I don't want to be difficult but I don't believe Ai^e 
Belle would do very well. It's too far west. It's not 
on the real Biviera, you know — ^not what English people 
mean by the Riviera. We ought to be farther east. 
Look at it in the map. It's a place for the spring and 
it won't be spring, even there, for six weeks. Dr. Clark 
said Mentone or Cannes would be best but I've a prej- 
udice against Cannes: too many Grand Dukes. I know 
Mentone 's a little farther but ^that's nothing on so long 
a journey." 

Geoffrey looked his disapx)ointment. "But we want a 
quiet place " 

"Not too quiet a place, Geoff. I have quietude all 
the year round. And even Harlech wasn't exactly 
lively. Still, dear, if you want to work perhaps Aigue 
Belle will be best after all. The worst of it is I shan't 
have much to do. Still, that won't matter; I can rest 
in the sun — at least I shall be able to if the place is 
protected from the wind, but I always heard you can't 
get out of the wind properly except right at the other 
end of the coast. The hotel's sure to have a big garden 
though, and then we can sit in our room." 

"Perhaps you're right about the climate, Olivia. I 
don't know anyone who's actually been there. But I'll 
ask. Luckily I haven't settled yet where the sleeping- 
car is to drop us. Toulon's the station that we'd leave 
the main line at if we went to Aigue Belle. Mentone 
you sayY But that's fashionable, isn't it? Crammed 
with people. Besides it 11 be very expensive. We 
ought to be careful." 

"That's just where I've got a surprise for you, Geoff. 
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I'm going to pay. Yes, really! You needn't look sur- 
prised. You know that money you gave me over He 
Goes. I was to spend it as I liked. Well, I never have 
sp«it it. We're going to spend it together — on this 
holiday. It's to pay all the extras. We're going to be 
millionaires for a few weeks, Geoflf. I'll add my hun- 
dred and twenty to the money you'd spend on the holi- 
day doing it in the ordinary way. It'll make all the 
diflference. .We're going to the best hotel and we're 
going to have our own bath-room — oh! and all sorts of 
things. Mentone's further than Toulon — ^well, I'll pay. 
It's more expensive than Aigue Belle — ^the extra '11 come 
out of my money. Do, do agree, Geoff. You know you 
said I could spend the money as I liked." 

Gteoffrey capitulated. "All right, darling ; we'll go to 
Mentone — ^but I must find out about hotels. I don't 
think though that we'll use your nest egg in that way." 

"You know Mrs. Harrington, Gteoff? She used to go 
to Mentone every year before the war. I rang her up, 
and asked her where to stop. She told me the Winter 
Palace. It's i^t the back, and it's a great thing. Dr. 
Clark said, to be high up overlooking the town. Do 
write there." She did not add that Mrs. Harrington 
had given her information with the fear, almost the 
knowledge, that the Winter Palace was already f uU, that 
it had no rooms vacant for five weeks. 

* ' Right oh, Olivia I I won't write— I '11 telegraph. ' ' 

A reply to Geoffrey's telegram arrived on Sunday 
morning. No rooms were available. Olivia suppressed 
a smile. 

"What shall we do now, dear! There isn't much 
time. We must know where we're going. It won't do 
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to start without a place ready to receive us^" he said. 

*'I know, Geoffrey. IVe been reading all about it 
Of coarse we don't want to go to Monte Carlo itself. 
Well go to the place just behind it — ^higher up. It's 
called Monte Carlo Superieur, but that's only to^ get 
the advantage of the name. It's all among olive 
trees, really — ^the hotel, I mean. What's it called? 
Wait a minute. I know. The Paradise. Telegraph 
there. I'm sure well both like it. And every few 
days we can go into Monte Carlo if we want to — or we 
can stop away altogether if we dioose. It's high up: 
that's the great thing. And as all the trains stop at 
Monte Carlo we can go either to Mentone or to Nice and 
Cannes without any worry. Do say yes, Geoff." 

''I hate the idea of Monte Carlo, Olivia, but this 
place isn't exactly Monte Carlo, you say. I'U ask Lang- 
worthy in the morning and if it's all right III tele- 
graph." 

**Who told you about the Paradise!" Langworthy 
asked, offering his visitor a cigarette. *'It's jolly well 
situated but pretty expensive." 

**My wife heard about it. She wants to go there. 
Near but not in Monte Carlo, you know. We shan't be 
bothered with the Casino, but we shall have the advan- 
tage of the trains and trams and so on." 

Langworthy twinkled behind his monocle. He divined 
more than Geoffrey knew. *'If they can take you in 
I'd go there," he said; **it's comfortable and it's smart 
and the view's splendid." 

And it was for the Paradise that the P^mbertons 
started on the 21st. 
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**MONTE CARLO SUP^RIEUB"! 

THE management of her own rather diflScnlt af- 
fairs through the summer and autumn had 
done much to take away from Olivia's de- 
pendence. The trouble of the journey she left to Geof- 
frey; its pleasures she took into her own charge. In 
Paris they descended at their usual hotel, a sober affair, 
but, the train having arrived at its proper hour and 
Olivia having insisted that a chasseur should meet them 
and take the trouble of their luggage off their hands, she 
hurried her husband and within two hours they were 
seated fully dressed in the Caf6 de Paris. The dinner 
she left him to order, warning him however that their 
time was limited and that they must be at the Capucines 
at nine o'clock. Certainly in this environment Geoffrey 
shone. She looked at him with a definite pleasure. &e 
had so clean and decided an air and he knew so well how 
to order a dinner. At Weybridge he was dull sometimes 
but here, confronted with the carte du jour, he was not 
dull. He was veiry effective. 

With the next morning Olivia took charge even more 
definitely. She did it without ostentation. Her hus- 
band, it was likely, knew nothing about it. He no 
doubt thought that he was managing things just as 
much as he had done on their first visit to the Con- 
tinent fourteen years ago. But much of their present 
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experience was new to both of them. They had never 
before enjoyed "the plush glories of the wagon-Ut''; 
they had never before pursued the P.L.M. beyond Macon; 
the sea of Marseilles was new to them, and so were the 
arid hills around Avignon and Pas de Lanciers. Olivia 
had an advantage for she had just been reading the 
^ide-books and the essayists and the novelists. She had 
talked to those of her friends who had been to the South; 
she had b^^un to learn the ropes. She took to this re- 
vived highway of hectic pleasures as a duck to water, 
and more than one traveller looked with approving 
glance at her trim figure and fresh bright eyes when she 
took her place for breakfast in the restaurant as they 
were running through Aries. 

**GeoflPrey, darling, we're going to have the best holi- 
day we've ever had. Don't you see what a difference 
it's made to me already!" 

And it was quite true. The prospect of seeing the 
enchanted South for the first time shone in Olivia's 
eyes, and the idea of Monte Carlo and its mysteries, 
filing her mind already with their possibilities, gave her 
an air of delighted animation which made of her a 
woman altogether different from the listless, generally 
bored mistress of the Weybridge home. 

"Look here, GeoflE, I dare say you noticed that except 
for this travelling toque I bought no clothes before we 
eame away. We're going to get them in Nice. I saw 
in Paris yesterday, and I can see in this train, that the 
things I have are all of them pretty hopeless. Don't be 
frightened though. I'm not going to ruin you. I don't 
want much ; I only want it good. We can get so easily 
from Monte Carlo to Nice, ..." and in a moment she 
was showing Geoffrey how simple everything would be 
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from the little yellow time-table she had procured at the 
Oare de hyon. 

The first sight of the Mediterranean came to them like 
a flash of summer, Marseilles station with its noise and 
dark dirtiness depressed them for a minute, but Olivia 
insisted that they should go out into the street, and the 
flower-sellers, the foreign noises and smells, the hard 
lines made by the roofs against the vivid blue of the 
sky, all blended to give them that mental and bodily 
satisfaction which floods the whole being of the sun- 
lover who has been transported quickly, as on an en- 
chanted carpet, from the ^ey darkness of the North. 
Olivia was a true sun-lover. 

The hours that followed, hours during which they 
passed from sea-shore to vineyard, from precipice-sided 
mountain to flat, water-coursed plain, from farm and ^ 
hovel to villa and palace, pleased and interested Qeof- 
frey and delighted Olivia. Monte Carlo came almost 
too soon. 

**How much did you give the man, Geoff!" Olivia 
asked as they found themselves on the platform. 

"Ten francs," he answered, and at this evidence 
that he was taking his duties in the right spirit she was 
content. ' 

The Paradise is a very big hotel and, having reached 
it by a surprising and tortuous way, Geoffrey discovered 
that he had considerably over-estimated its distance from 
the evil delights of Monte Carlo — or Olivia had rather 
over-estimated it for him. He could not however find 
it in his heart to grumble. The reception clerk had 
thrown open the shutters and the wide windows of their 
room and at once they were bathed in sunshine. The 
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whole Principality of Monaco lay beneath them, flashing, 
sparkling, its slow ascending smoke a fairy mist that 
shut out or made intangible the grosser features of the 
scene. GeoflPrey remembered Tennyson's lines and, al- 
though their rooms, he knew, were costing a great deal 
more than a month ago he would have thought it pos- 
sible that he could afford, yet he could not feel other 
than satisfied, elated. The scent of cheriy-pie floated 
up from the garden; he felt that he could sit for hours 
at the window, content just to observe the coast, with 
its laqework of white foam. That to the left, he knew, 
must be Gap Martin. . . . 

Olivia, in the meanwhile, was unpacking and arrang- 
ing her things. She was in the South, and in Monte 
Carlo particularly, for a purpose, and it behoved her to 
be reasonably practical. She could enjoy, she had en- 
joyed, the beauty they had reached — ^but darkness would 
come soon. Before it came she wanted to be out o£ 
doors, to have started her exploration. 

*'I didn't realise that we were to be so close to Monte 
Carlo itself, Geoff,'' she called out. *'But I can't see 
that it matters. We needn't go down there. And 
there's no noise. You'll be able to work. There's the 
garden too ; we can sit out of doors if this weather goes 
on. Aren't you going to change, though? I am. At 
once. I want to go out and look round." 

But when they were outside the hotel they found that 
apart from the g^den, which had looked a great deal 
larger and more imposing than it proved, and the tennis 
court, there was little encouragement to exercise or dis- 
covery. All paths, all roads, seemed to lead downwards, 
as if it was impossible for any visitor to want to climb 
the hillside or to remain among flowers and beneath olive 
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trees. '*! suppose it's natural," Geoffrey said; *'and 
anyhow there's that funicular railway to take us up to 
the top — ^buf we can't do that to-day; there isn't time. 
Let's go down and get it over. We diall learn the way 
aad that'll be something. Perhaps we can get tea in 
one of those restaurants we saw." 

, They had, both of them, experience of the steep hill- 
sides of Italian towns, so that the descent into Monte 
Carlo, with its detours and its difiSculties, surprised them 
not at all. Little houses gave place to big, small huvettes 
and tiny shops full of cheeses and macaroni grew fewer 
and they found themselves in broad spaces, among rare 
trees and flowers, and — ^yet, almost palaces. So that was 
the Casino! They looked at it almost with awe. The 
steps that led to its wide portals were busy with visitors, 
an odd throng, hardly smart, bourgeois and black- 
coated rather, miscellaneous— only now and again would 
a quick carriage drive up and discharge or take on board 
some flashing, elegant beauty. . . . The novelist in 
Geoffrey was interested and so was the normal man, but 
he felt that the Casino could wait. 

**Come along, Olivia; here's a place we can get tea," 
and he guided her to the Caf 6 de Paris, where they sat 
for an hour and watched French and Italian, American 
and English men and women, an odd lot, who talked and 
read, and gesticulated and argued, and whose conver- 
sation seemed generally to be punctuated by words 
clearly brought from the gaming-table — ^*les quatre 
premiers/' ^^zero/' **carre/' ^^intermittances/' Geof- 
frey told himself he would learn all about them pres- 
ently — ^they might be useful to him in a novel; and 
Olivia scented excitement. She knew more or less what 
they were talking about. She had read a lot about 
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Monte Carlo in the last few weeks. All these things 
promised a nearer and more actual participation in the 
game than she had enjoyed by writing letters or tde- 
graphing to her bookmakers. The days when *'five to 
four,'' *'five to one," **evens" and all. the other pos- 
sible odds had held her spell-bound seemed now a very 
long time ago. 

As they watched the crowd pass to and fro in the 
Casino Place the afternoon slowly faded; the lights 
came out like fairy lamps. Geoffrey called for his bill, 
was astonished at its size, and paid it without comment; 
they went into the Place. Olivia shivered. 

**Tou're cold, darling. And we forgot all about coats. 
Italy should have taught us more sense. It's no use 
taking a carriage for they're all open. Let's go in again 
till the sunset's over. It won't be so cold then." 

''"What's the good of that, Geoflf! We don't want 
any more tea ! Let 's go into the Casino. It 's sure to be 
warm there. We can find out about admission. Per- 
haps it takes time. I know one has to have tickets and 
it'll be a good thing to get it done." 

The suggestion seemed reasonable. Nor was there 
either delay or difficulty about getting the necessary 
permission to enter the gaming-rooms of the Societe des 
Bains de Mer. A statement as to who they were, the 
name of the hotel they were stopping, at — and thqr 
were free of the first privileges of the place. But Olivia, 
looking at her card, discovered it was available for that 
day only. ''That doesn't help us much," she said. 
' ' We don 't want to go in to-night. ' ' . The clerk explained 
that a day ticket was a necessary precedent to a ticket 
for a longer period, and they had to be satisfied. 

' ' Well, that settles it, ' ' Geoffrey said, ' ' We 're in for 
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it now. Let's go inside, see wliat it's like and come out 
again. It 11 be better than catching cold." 

The attendant swung the door of the gaming-rooms 
open for these novices. The overpowering sweet smell, 
the warm heaviness of the air, settled down on them like 
a mist. For a moment Olivia listened. There was a 
murmur rather than an actual noise, and yet murmur 
and smell and crowd — ^f or the huge hall seemed crowded 
— ^reminded her quickly of the pandemonium she asso- 
ciated with the betting-ring at Kempton Park. Of 
course! it was the same business, the same passion; it 
was a temple, this place, built for the glory of the same 
goddess. For the day she was quite content to let her 
husband guide her. 

The gamingrtables themselves were hardly to be seen, 
so thickly surrounded they were by rows of gamblers and 
spectators. Geoffrey led Olivia to the first one on the 
right. They found a place where they could see over 
and between the heads of smaller foreigners to the green 
table and into the bowl in which a white marble was 
even then spinning round and round. It went slower 
and slower, jumped here and there and then, exhausted, 
dropped into a slot. **Qtiatre noir pcdr et manque/^ a 
croupier announced impassively, and immediately, it 
seemed to them, most of the money or counters on the 
table was raked into the abundant heaps that evidently 
made the resources of the bank. One white counter re- 
mained on the number 4 and Olivia saw that eight red 
counters and three white were pushed towards it and the 
whole sum was promptly appropriated by an excited old 
gentleman with the appearance of a Velasquez who had 
forgotten to keep himself in training. He was so close 
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to Olivia that she could see his delighted gratifieation, 
the shaking of the hand with which he counted his 
money, his doubt as to what his next stake should be. 
Nervously he fingered two of the white counters, took 
the rake and pushed them towards 4, pulled them back, 
pushed them to 4 again and then, still undecided, pushed 
one of them on to the line wlfich separated 4 from 7. 
^'Put five francs on the transversal, Jamie, and one on 
the carre/^ Olivia heard the lady who sat next to him 
say, a blonde lady who was not playing but who evi- 
dently participated in all her husband's doubts, joys 
and apprehensions. 

The ball span again. ^^Sept rouge impair et manque" 
was announced. *'I told you so — ^I told you so, Jamie. 
Come now, let's go," and with much shaking of jewels, 
waving of bags, and disturbance of chairs she rose to 
her feet, keeping an eye on her husband's stake the while 
to see that it was not claimed by another or insufficiently 
paid. *'0h, I say, wait a minute," he protested over 
his shoulder; ''I'm in luck. One more coup anyhow. 
I'll come then if I lose," and with all his previous nerv- 
ousness he pushed white counters on to the table so as 
to repeat his earlier game. ''Quick, put a louis on red, 
Jamie," the lady called, and, nervously, uncertainly, he 
did as he was told. ^^Trente-six rouge pair et passe" it 
was, and picking two louis off the table the old gentle- 
man rose and made his way round to the man who ap- 
peared to be the chief croupier. Olivia judged that he 
was rewarding the officials for their share in his good- 
luck, for a box was held up and something dropped into 
it. ^^Merci, monsieur," the chef said. 

"Well, I'm blowed!" Geoffrey said. "Who do you 
think that is, Olivia?" 
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''I haven't a notion, QeaS, but he seemed to me to 
have made about twelve louis in five minutes. Who 
is hef" 

'^It's James Henley, the metaphysician. I know him 
quite well, and I remember now he told me he always 
spent the winter down here. But I shouldn't have ex- 
pected him to gamble. I suppose that's Mrs. Henley 
with him. He's a nice old chap. I expect we'll run 
against him some time. I hope so. They're evidently 
used to this place." As he spoke Geoffrey was fidget- 
ing in his pocket. The ball had begun to spin before he 
could extricate a louis note. Quickly he handed it to the 
croupier. ^'Bouge, s'U voiis plait/' he said, and in a 
moment rouge was announced. 

** There, I've won, Olivia. I'm going to leave them 
both on." 

Hie did so, and red turned up again. The croupier 
looked inquiry and Geoffrey held out his hand. Four 
red counters were given to him. *'Come along, darling, 
there'll be a place to change 'em into money. Eighty 
francs — ^no, sixty, that's what I've made. I call that 
sensible. It'll go some way to pay a normal day's ex- 
penses. I'll be satisfied if I make sixty francs every 
day. It oughtn't to be difficult apparently. Anyhow, 
111 never even try to make more." 

**But we're not coming in here every day, surdy, 
Geoff?" 

**Why not? Apparently the only way — almost the 
only way — of getting out of the Paradise is to come 
down here, so we can drop in for a few minutes. We 
needn't stop. Sixty francs a day is all I ask and that 
with a bit of luck I'll make in no time. Anyhow, I 
won't allow myself to lose much." They wete on the 
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steps now. **Jt isn't so cold, but we'd better drive." 
It may be a mile from the Casino to the Paradise, 
but it is all against the collar and the driver demanded 
ten francs. Gfeoffrey gave him eleven, and forgot to re- 
member that, what with the tea and the drive, he had 
managed to get through a good part of his sixty francs. 
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nVE THOUSAND FBANOB 

THE dinner at the Paradise was, of its kind, very 
good, and, as the music was neither too popular 
nor too insistent, there seemed no reason at all 
why QeoflErey and Olivia should not have enjoyed greatly 
their first evening in the South. (Jeoffrey's mentor in 
London had warned him against the fatal and usual 
error of making his d6but in a full evening coat and he 
was wearing, and wearing well, the rcjgulation Eiviera 
uniform, a dinner jacket and a white waistcoat. Olivia 
looked round and decided that no other woman had a 
more presentable cavalier. Encouraged by his success 
he had given her the one white wine that she liked to 
drink — a Ch&teau Suduiraut, while he himself, after the 
fish, drank a Cos d'Estoumel of a year he had learned to 
appreciate at the Caf 6 Royal. Followed coflPee, and, for 
himself, a cognac of an impossible year and a cigar 
which even the sea air had not entirely ruined. No, they 
ought to have been very content. . . . But the night was 
still young and the occupants of all the other tables had 
faded away betimes, disappeared not to their rooms — 
no, that was evident — ^but to some recess from which they 
emerged attired wonderfully in fur or soberly in cloth. 
They were all going out and from snatches of conversa- 
tion Olivia judged that they were all going to gamble. 
Geoffrey felt it too, this sudden emptying, but without 
regret. Frankly he was tired, and he would be glad to 
get to bed. To Olivia, who had seen the Monte Carlo 
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machine at work, but had taken no share in its excite- 
ments, the idea of going to bed now was particularly 
irritating. From where she sat she could see the lights 
of Monaco twinkling below. That cluster of stronger 
light was surely the Casino. It was so close, and yet she 
knew that for that evening at least it was just as far 
from her as if she were still in Weybridge. She looked 
at Geoffrey. He had told her that he wanted to go soon 
to bed and not even the fact, that she had just discov- 
ered, that a toy train would take them almost to the door 
of the Casino, would induce him now to leave the hotel 
She did not even try to move him. He looked so satis- 
fied, so content with his cigar and his brandy. . . . She 
shrugged her shoulders: she would have to be patient. 
After all, he had been pretty decent. He had dropped 
most of his work at an awkward time and had brought 
her out here. Besides, to go to the Casino for a few 
minutes in his company was not at all what she wanted. 
She would not even have the opportunity of changing 
one of the five notes, each for a thousand francs, which, 
all unbeknown to her husband, she carried in her dress. 
Five thousand francs she had brought with her, and she 
had boldly written to Mr. Blackett to place two hundred 
pounds to her credit at the Monte Carlo branch of the 
Soci^t6 Oenerale. Not that she anticipated using so 
much. . . . Still, it was better to have plenty of am- 
munition. 

The sun woke them in the morning. Geoffrey went to 
the window and took in once more all the beauty that 
the scene offered. 

*' Where are we going to-day, Olivia? Have you any 
ideas?" 

*'Yes, lots. But let's go to Nice — ^I can see the shops 
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and we can lunch there. Pass me that time-table/' and 
she held out her rounded, attractive arm. ^'Yes, that's 
all right. We can get there in plenty of time. Do ring 
the bell for breakfast, Geoff." 

On this occasion, having learnt of its existence, and 
knowing that they would have plenty of walking about 
at Nice, they went down into Monte Carlo in the toy 
train of the hotel. They had calculated badly and found 
themselves in the gardens that face the Casino with more 
than half an hour to spare. 

**I11 go in and make my three louis, Olivia. You 
come too; or would you rather sit out here and wait 
for met" 

"I'll come and renew my card with you, Geoff, but 
I won't come into the rooms. I'd rather have the sun 
and the air. They're what I came for, after all. Look 
here, I'll meet you on this seat in forty minutes. Per- 
haps 111 stroll about and look at the shops after you've 
gone in." 

When Geoffrey, the card business having been settled, 
had vanished into the gaming-rooms, Olivia made her 
way without hesitation or indecision to the Soci6t6 
(74n6rale, changed one of her large notes into nine of a 
hundred francs each and five of a louis each, and satis- 
fied herself that her two hundred pounds had arrived 
and would be at her immediate disposal if she needed 
tbem. Then she walked slowly and deviously back to 
the Casino, Idoking into the shop windows on the way 
but resisting temptation. . . . She had the idea that she/ 
would do that kind of business better in Nice, and, be- 
sides, it woulfl be more convenient to shop with Geof- 
frey in attendance. As they were on a holiday it was 
not unlikely that he would be suitably generous. 
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In a minnte Qeottrey came to her. ^'I began by los- 
ing seven louis, darling, but it's all right. I won 'em 
back, and another three on top of 'em. And then I 
stopped. No more gambling for me to-day. I've got an 
awfully good system. I wait till either black or red has 
failed to turn up five times and then I back it" — and 
he started on an explanation to which Olivia appeared 
to turn an attentive ear. Like all gamblers, Geoffrey 
cared more for explaining his own cleverness than for 
hearing his listener's opinion, so that he expected no 
comments. ^ 

At Nice, where they lunched at the Begence, and 
where, without ordering anything out of the way, Qeot- 
trey managed to leave something more than the sixty 
trancB that he had won, they walked about like two 
country cousins. The shops in the Avenue Verdun sur- 
prised them both and so did the prices. Olivia had not 
the habit of extravagance in clothes and pould not bring 
herself even to think of paying fifteen hundred francs 
for *'a little frock." Indeed the idea struck her as 
absurd and she hurried Geoffrey out of the place. Per- 
haps it was wise. The price had staggered him too but 
he had paused to remember that with the pound worth 
over forty francs the dress, although far more expensive 
than any dress for which he had ever i)aid, was not so 
utterly preposterous — or it didn't se^m so until Olivia 
pointed out that the stuff, attractive though it was, was 
not rich, and that the work — ^why, if she had the model 
she could do the whole thing in a few hours. In the 
event they returned from Nice with Olivia wearing a 
new hat, a hat more suitable to the sun in which she 
found herself, and with her old hat, and yet another, in 
the cardboard box which Geoffrey carried, but which he 
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quicHy shed when, at Monte Carlo station, he found the 
Paradise omnibus. 

In the hall of th^ hotel the head-waiter met them. 
**Will Monsieur be dining in the restaurant this eve- 
ning T' he asked, and Gteoflfrey, turning to Olivia for a 
confirmation of his as yet unuttered **Yes," found that 
the matter was being taken out of his hands. ''Why 
no, not to-night," she smiled; *' to-morrow perhaps. We 
toII let you know." 

** Whatever did you do that for, Olivia? Surely you 
don't want to have dinner up here?" Geoffrey de- 
manded, with as much acerbity as he ever allowed him- 
self, when they were safely in their own room. 

**Up here? Certainly not, you old stupid. But one 
doesn't come to Monte Carlo to dine every day in, one's 
own hotel. One goes from one to another, tries them 
all and all the restaurants too— while one has' any money, 
that is. We'll dine here in its proper turn, although I 
believe lunch is the right thing at the Paradise — ^be- 
cause of the view. ' ' 

** Isn't that rather hard on the hotel, Olivia?" 

**No, of course not. They reckon on it. That's why 
the head-waiter was so anxious to rope us in for dinner. 
Didn't you see the place wasn't full last night? They 
do their business at lunch. One dines at the H6tel de 
Paris or Giro 's. I know all about it. I 've been reading 
the books. To-night we're going to the Hotel de Paris. 
I'm going to tell the porter to telephone for a table." 

Qeoffrey acquiesced. There seemed no reason why 
he should not. He had noticed the Hotel de Paris and 
had read and heard about it for years. It had a won- 
derful cellar. The bill for dinner last night in their 
own hotel had been no light one. It was unlikely that 
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the Paris would be much higher. Anyway, here th^ 
were, by an accident almost, in Monte Carlo, and it was 
no use being mean. Besides there were the tables. If 
he made sixty francs a day he could give himself a little 
extra rope. All the same, he was vaguely conscious that 
he wished Olivia would leave him to suggest these things 
himself. Still, it was peculiarly her holiday. . . . 

It cannot be said that the manager of the Paris res- 
taurant actually recognised Geoffrey; certainly he had 
no idea that his new client was a novelist of no incon- 
siderable renown. But he did show by his manner that 
he had at the least some vague memory that Geoffrey 
had been a client of his in London and, as Olivia was 
looking her best, and they both had an air of gentle 
opulence, he gave them a better table than would other- 
wise have fallen to their lot. One does not see easily 
into the heart of a maitre d^hotd and Monsieur Be»- 
serer's heart is no more transparent than those of his 
less distinguished colleagues, but it may be safe to say 
that even at the H6tel de Paris, even at the centre of 
Monte Carlo's culinary genius, he was not sorry to wel- 
come someone who reminded him of Pall Mall. . . . 

Geoffrey and Olivia had a very good dinner but, as 
they left the restaurant, he turned to her: "I don't 
see how we're to come here again, darling. No doubt 
it's worth it; that sole was as good as any I have ever 
tasted and the place is jolly amusing, but — ^well, I don't 
see how we can afford it. I don't see how anyone can." 

*'Why, what was the bill, dearf" 

**0h, didn't you see? I won't tell you. I know that 
maldng sixty francs a day won't be any good if we 
want to go on like that. Ill tell you what: it's eaily; 
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well go into the Casino for a bit. Perhaps 111 make 
enough to pay for the dinner/' 

Olivia was tempted to remind him of his resolve to 
play only once a day and to stop when he had made 
sixty francs, but she forbore. After all she did not want 
to discourage their visiting the Casino. That would in 
no way suit her book. '*A11 right, Geoflf, but don't let 
us stop long." 

It was nearly ten o'clock and the rooms were more 
crowded than ever. For a few minutes they walked 
about and they discovered the irente-ei-quaranU tables. 
The fact that a louis was the lowest stake allowed at 
this game appealed to Geoffrey's sense of fitness. He 
had been playing with louis on both his previous adven- 
toreSy so that it meant no increase in the amount of his 
own stake and he felt that, after such a dinner as they 
had just ^oyedy and after such a bill, trente-et-quarante 
was by far the more suitable game. Slipping into a 
chair that happened to fall vacant, he nodded happily 
to Olivia and pulled three hundred francs out of his 
pocket. ** Don't lose all these, QeoflCrey," she said, bend- 
ing over him. 

''I don't intend to; I want to double them: then I'll 
get up. Don't wait there if you don't want to. Every- 
one else walks about. I'd rather you did, as a matter 
of fact. I shall be nervous playing if you watch me," 
and having changed one of his notes for red counters he 
slipped a louis on to the triangle in front of him. Olivia 
stepped back a little but waited for the result of the 
coup. Geoffrey won; and he won once again. She felt 
that he was safely anchored. 

And now Olivia went back to that roulette table at 
which they had first stopped on the previous evening. 
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For a few minutes she watched, and ronghly mastered 
the technique of, the game. Then, looking round appre- 
hensively, she slipped a hundred-franc note out of her 
bag and, bending over the croupier, put it on the first 
dozen. It was swept away. Her idea was to play the 
same game as she had played with He Gk)es and the 
other horses she had seen at Newmarket. Her next 
stake was ten louis. Twenty-three turned up. Looking' 
round again, she put four notes on the first dozen. 
Thirteen it was into which the marble fell. Again re* 
assuring herself that Oeoffrey was nowhere near, she 
quickly took out a thousand-franc note, changed it for 
ten counters, and was just in time to put eight of them 
on the dozen she was backing. Useless. She felt now 
that people were watching her. No one else seemed to 
be losing so much money. It was time to go, to look 
into her resources, and to make sure, too, that Geoffrey 
was occupied. . . . 

He was; indeed he was so occupied that although she 
stood watching him for some minutes he did not notice 
her. He was winning, and he seemed to have been win- 
ning before she had come back to the table. Then he 
looked up and saw her. A smile broke over his face, and 
he counted out and held up eight louis. She understood 
him to mean that he had made that much. Well, it was 
less than she had lost! How much had she lostt Fif- 
teen himdred francs — ^and her next stake must be sixteen 
hundred all in one coup. Well, she had risked more on 
a horse's speed and that not so very long ago. She had 
still, in that division of her bag in which that morning 
she had put her five thousand francs on the chance that 
she would be able to use some of them, thirty-five hun- 
dred left. But she could not make up a stake of sixteen 
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biindred without breakiHg into another mille note. The 
necessity was not pleasant, but then it had not been 
pleasant to risk a hundred pounds on the Ruckinge 
Queen colt. ... 

This time she gave her stake to the chef to put on for 
her and having done so looked over a player's card to 
see what numbers had turned up during the ten minutes 
of her absence. Ten coups had been played and the 
first dozen had turned up four times; indeed the first 
dozen had followed immediately on her last loss. Olivia 
bit her lip in vexation. And in a moment she felt even 
a deeper bitterness. Zero had turned up. A man 
standing next to her had five louis on it and the chef 
put three and a half thousand francs into his hand with 
a smile. This next coup, Olivia realised, was to be her 
last. She ought to put thirty-two hundred francs on the 
table, but she had only nineteen hundred. Her hand 
shook as she took them .out of her l^ag. She felt that 
her mouth had become dry. Why, even if she won she 
would.not have done much more than win back what she 
had lost! She would be only seven hui^dred francs to 
the good. Only seven hundred! But would she win! 
She had one chance in three. . . . The crtntpier stretched 
out his hand and took the marble from the zero slot and 
then, almost with the same movement, he span the wheel 
vigorously in the one direction and the marble in the 
other. The chef de partie nodded encouragingly at 
Olivia. She felt grateful to him, but after all, his 
benevolence could have no effect on the marble's course' 
and it was annoying that he should so clearly see that 
she was a novice, a woman to be pitied perhaps. . . . 
And Geoffrey was at the other end of the salle, win- 
ning. . . . "What would happen if at this very moment 
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he fibonld come to look for her and then immediately the 
first dozen should torn upt What would she dot 
Would she have the courage to ^e her fifty-seven hun- 
dred francs t Or would she go off with him and leave 
them on the tablet But there was no sign of his ar- 
rival. . . . The marble was still pursuing its uninter- 
rupted course, but it was slackening. ... In a moment 
it fell on its first obstacle. ... It jumped from projec- 
tion to projection, lost energy and fell on to the cylin- 
der which in its turn was revolving less and leas 
rapidly. . . . And then for what seemed a minute it 
balanced itself just above and between the two numbers 
one and thirty-three. A light laugh went up. An old 
woman clapped her hands. The wheel revolved twioe 
slowly and then the marble fell — ^into thirty-three. "Co, 
c^est pas d^charicel^' the chef said, smiling again at 
Olivia in a fatherly pleasant way. But Olivia did not 
see his smile. She had turned on her heel. A thousand 
francs was forty pounds. She had lost two hundred 
I>ounds! It was Geoffrey's fault. What stupidity pos- 
sessed him that hehad chosen to come in here after din- 
ner! 

And Oeoffrey himself, as she came towards him, rose 
from his place and, turning, saw her coming. ''Oh, 
there you are, dear. I'm sorry to have been so long. 
But, look: I've made the fifteen louis I started out to 
make. I hope you didn't tire yourself. You rather 
look like it. We'll drive home. We can afford it, 
although fifteen louis is no longer worth twelve pounds. 
About eight, I should think." 

It was a thought, this last, for Olivia to console her- 
self with. Of course she hadn't lost two hundred 
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ponnds. The five mUle notes, she remembered, had eost 
her much less than that. 

Still, she had lost a great deal of money, and she felt 
rery unhappy. 
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IN WHICH OEOFFBET HAVING WON A PACKET BUYS A 
DRESS IN THE OALEBIB CHABLES IH 

IT seemed to Olivia that her whole night was spent in 
a wild dream in which she had waged continual 
warfare against the Bank, and that never for one 
moment did success crown her efforts. That white mar- 
ble had revolved again and again and invariably it had 
fallen into a number which meant disaster for her spec- 
ulations. She woke with a feeling that her whole visit 
was doomed to be a disappointment and that it wonld 
be well if on some excuse, on any pretext, she could in- 
duce her husband to take her home; or perhaps they 
could go straight way into Italy and spend 4;here hours 
and days and weeks under this same blue sky but far 
from the unhappiness, the disillusion of the Casino. For 
some time she lay quietly in her bed, anxious not to 
awaken Geoffrey, who slept peacefully, with face un- 
troubled; almost she fancied that his mouth carried a 
smile: he too perhaps had been dreaming of the Casino 
and of the ease with which he had mastered it, and of 
his certainty that he would continue to master it. And 
as she contrasted his case with her own Olivia's point of 
view gradually shifted and bit by bit her depression fell 
away. After aU, the sun was shining and she had lost 
no more than, say, a hundred and thirty pounds. She 
had been playing high, too high, and recklessly. If she 
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had not been preoccupied about Geoffrey she would have 
stopped on at the table and she would have won the 
coup that, when she returned, she had lost. That would 
have made all the difference. Now she would be seven- 
teen hundred francs to the good instead of five thousand 
to the bad. A hundred and thirty pounds was a large 
sum, but she had won three times that sum in one after* 
noon in England* She had still a couple of hundred at 
her immediate disposal, and she could get more if it 
were needed. . . . But for a day or two she determined 
not to play. 

Geoffrey woke and bathed and dressed and breakfasted 
and showed by his every word and movement that he 
was very well content with the world as he found it. 
To-day, he suggested, they would go to Mentone by^ 
tram — ^no, perhaps they would drive. First, though, 
they would visit the Casino for a few minutes that he 
might make a few louis — ** Really, you know, it's quite 
easy, Olivia, if one's careful; it's the fools that the 
Bank makes all its profit out of" — ^and then they would 
take the day quietly; Mentone was not far off. And,, 
although Olivia refused to go into the Rooms with him,, 
he carried out his programme. Luck came his way with- 
out question. ''I made four louis without a single loss» 
The fourth was a mistake: I'd i calculated wrongly.. 
But I've got it; that's the great thing. It'll pay for 
the carriage." And they drove to Mentone and Geof- 
frey talked half the time of his exploits. 

**I think it wouldn't be difficult to make a great deal 
of money, Olivia, if one tried seriously. Suppose I'd 
been playing all the time in thousand-franc notes in- 
stead of louis. I'd have made a thousand pounds — ^if 
the exchange was normal, that is. Qne's got to be care- 
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fal, of course; there is a risk, but the player's got an 
advantage over the Bank for he can stop when he 
likes" — and so on and so on. Olivia, who still suffered 
from the memory of her own loss, would have liked to 
change the subject; she did not at all approve this new 
' development of her husband's character. For the time 
th^ seemed to have changed places. 

Li the evening, pleading that she felt very tired, 
Olivia arranged that they should dine in the hotel and 
go early to bed. (Geoffrey suggested that he should walk 
down to the Casino for half an hour or so, but she did 
not find it difficult to keep him with her. 

Of the days that immediately followed there is little 
that need be told. Olivia continued to abstain from Hie 
Booms and on some days managed also to keep her hus- 
band away from them. She was giving herself a rest. 
He would slip in sometimes, leaving her sitting in the 
sun on the terrace or walking about looking at the shops. 
His good luck continued but he lacked the true tempera- 
ment of the gambler and was satisfied with small win- 
nings. Only on one occasion did he make anything like 
a sum and that was when Mr. Henley had discovered him 
playing, had recognised him, and had distracted him so 
effectively that he had forgotten that he had started with 
two separate stakes on the table. One was lost, the other 
had won, and, being left, had doubled half a dozen times 
until the croupier had drawn his attention to it. For a 
moment Geoffrey did not believe that the pile of counters 
could belong to him, but the croupier was insistent>*2Bi 
an English lady supported his assurance. Geoffrey wOok 
it off just in time to prevent its being lost at the next 
coup. 
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"You play high, Mr. Pemberton, and you have good 
luek. Now what do you do?" 

* 'Nothing, my friend. IVe finished. I don't play 
high. That was a real accident. I owe it to you. You 
made me forget my stake. But you must come and have 
a drink on the strength of it. Come; I'd like to intro- 
duce you to my wife. She's outside somewhere waiting 
forme." 

**0h, with much pleasure, but I'd like to bring my 
own wife too. She's here somewhere," and they went 
off together, Geoffrey delightedly fingering the big ob- 
loxxg. counter which he found represented a thousand 
f rav3S, and the smaller round green ones which were a 
hundred each* 

Mrs. Henley was soon discovered, and she received 
her husband's acquaintance with a pleasant cordiality. 
*'He's just won a huge stake," she was told, *'and he 
has asked me to come and celebrate it. We shall find 
Mrs. Pemberton outside. She seems to be like you and to 
avoid playing." 

"Oh, Mr. Pemberton — ^if only you knew!" Mrs. 
Henley threw up her hands in a sort of despair. **I'm 
80 glad you're here. My husband's got no one to talk 
to and he spends all his time in these horrid Rooms. I 
detest gambling; I hate Monte Carlo. He comes and 
wastes hour after hour. But, Jamie, what did you dot 
Have you any money for mef You lostt — oh, how can 
you be so silly ! Twenty francs J Is that all ? But that 's 
much for us, Mr. Pemberton. You're in luck, though. 
Tell me a number. Jamie, Mr. Pemberton 's going to 
tell me a number. Give me five francs to put on." 

Geoffrey suggested at random ten as the number that 
would turn up at the table they were watching, and Mn^. 
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Henley put on her white counter, while he went off to 
change his own winnings into money. He returned in 
time to hear '^dix nair pair et manque^* called out and 
to find Mrs. Henley and her hosband wild with excite- 
ment and gratification. At that moment Mrs. Henley 
would have kissed him. 

*'Ah, my dear, don't let your husband play," she ad- 
vised Olivia, directly the introduction had been effected. 
At once, being an older woman, she had taken the wife 
of her benefactor under her wing. '*You can't win — 
except by accident or unless you have luck. Your hus- 
band has luck. Oh, he' hasn't told you! He's made 
thousands " ' 

Geoffrey smiled and broke in: ''Not exactly Hiou- 
sands, Olivia dear — sixty-two louis, to be exact." 

''Well, it's over a thousand any way," Mrs. Henley 
commented, sharing in the excitement of the declara- 
tion. 

"Why, however did you do it, Geoff t You couldn't 
have been playing your usual game." 

"I was — and that's the joke of it. Mr. Henley came 
up and spoke to me, and, in talking, I forgot I had a 
louis on inverse. It doubled and doubled until it be- 
came sixty-four and then the croupier reminded me. I 
owe it all to Mi*. Henley, as I told him, and we're going 
all of us now to have a bottle of champagne on the 
strength of it." 

"You're very kind." Mr. Henley bowed in his best 
Victorian manner. "This meeting is a pleasure which 
should be celebrated." 

"Oh, but your husband made money for me too, 
Mrs. Pemberton. I asked him for a number and he 
told me ten, and ten turned up. Look ! ' ' and she opened 
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her bag and disclosed the little cluster of red and white 
counters. 

The bottle of champagne was a success and since it 
contained only five glasses Mrs. Henley insisted on 
following it with a half-bottle to be paid for out of 
her own winnings. 

** They 're nice people, GeoflCrey: I like them. And 
I've promised we'll lunch with them in Nice next Sun- 
day," OKvia said, when at last, vowing eternal friend- 
ship, the Henleys had been safely stowed away in the 
Nice tramway. 

**And now, my dear, we're going oflf to order that 
tailor-made you liked in the Galerie yesterday. If it 
fits you, well and good; if it doesn't, then we'U order 
one like it. No, it's no use your arguing. I made up 
my mind I'd buy it for you if I could make a little 
more, and now I've made a lot. It was there this mom* 
ing. Hurry or it may be gone." 

The costume cost thirteen louis more than Geoffreys 
had won. Luckily it ahnost fitted Olivia: only a slight 
alteration was required. She wore it the next day. 
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BOUnJiABATRRE AND TBENTE-ET-QUABANTE 

AND on that next day Geoffrey, while Olivia sat 
and waited for him, learnt what every visitor 
to Monaco learns sooner or later. He learnt 
that the Bank is not to be mastered easily or, as far as 
one knows, at all, that all the odds are against the 
player, that he may win for a day, for a week, for a 
month, or even for a year, but that there comes inevi- 
tably the run which sweeps aw&y quickly, and oh so 
easily! every penny of his gains and eveiy five-franc 
piece of Ins capital. In Geoffrey's case the matter had 
no very serious aspect to begin with. He had gone 
into the Booms to play for half an hour while Olivia 
sunned herself and read the paper, and directly his 
half-hour was over or as soon as he had won a dozen 
louis, say, he was to come out and they were to take 
carriage to Beaulieu and lunch at the B4serve. He had 
only five hundred francs in his pocket. **Only five hun- 
dred francs" ! The phrase was his. Two or three days 
ago such a phrase would have been impossible to him. 
Five hundred francs would have seemed a big sum. 
But yesterday he had won more than twice five hundred 
francs, and even apart from this and his other gains 
from the Bank, all his values were being completely 
upset. In this world where one paid the equivalent of 
sixty pounds for a simple tailor-made (it was not a 
simple tailor-made that he and Olivia had chosen bat 
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it was simple in his eyes), and where it would no doubt 
be considered very provincial and very odd to grumble 
at or even to scrutinise carefully any bill that a res- 
taurateur cared to present — in this world it was diffi- 
cult indeed to keep one's mental balance, to remember 
that that red counter or that flimsy twenty francs rep- 
resented a peasant's work, an artisan's eight hours of 
labour, someone's toil certainly on something somewhere. 
In Geoffrey's case the twenty^five louis that he carried 
was his reward for the sale of a couple of hundred copies 
of his last novel. His royalties came to about seven 
pounds a hundred. He had worked at his desk, com- 
positors had set up type, machinists had printed off sheet 
after sheet, binders had laboured in Esher and in Lon- 
don, clerks at his publisher's had kept accounts — and 
all these things had been done that he might risk his 
money at a game in which the chances were all against 
him. His money might water the streets of Monaco, 
and help to plant shrubs and flowers, to pay wages, to 
pay the salaries of these thx)usands of black-coated em- 
ployes, or, more likely, it would go into the pockets of 
the unknown shareholders, these creatures who toiled 
not nor span, but who drew and spent in champagne 
and fine houses the dividends so punctually provided 
for them by ignorance and folly. On that very day 
Monte Carlo was full of men — ^and of women too— who 
were in like case with Geoffrey. They had come South 
eager for pleasure with a few hundred francs in their 
pockets or with some small credit at the local banks. 
On the day of their arrival the franc that they had 
given to the porter at the station had seemed a generous 
tip; they had bargained over the price of the rooms at 
their hotels; they had been aghast at the cost of their 
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first dinner— but in a day or two a franc had become as 
a penny piece ; twenty or thirty or forty francs more for 
rooms — well, what was itt A red counter or two more 
or less. . . . 

In less than half an hour, in less than fifteen minutes 
indeed, Geoffrey came back to his wife, and she, looking 
up, could see that all had not gone well with him. 

**Yes, I had jolly bad luck, Olivia. It wasn't my 
fault. I wasn't rash. Everyone was surprised at the 
way the table went. First a run of eight on black, then 
one red and then eleven more blacks. I suppose such 
things do happen every now and then. Well, I'm not 
going to worry, for I know I'll win it back. It'll be my 
turn to-night. After all, they've not won half what I 
made out of them yesterday," 

Clearly he was troubled, although no doubt he be- 
lieved that he had hidden his discomfort. Olivia felt 
sorry for him. It was not fair that he should be dis- 
tressed over the loss of twenty-five louis when she her- 
self had lost two hundred and fifty two or three days 
before. **I wouldn't worry, Geoffrey — only I wish 
rather that we hadn't bought this frock " 

''That's the one thing that cheers me up, darling. 
I'd be miserable if we hadn't bought it. I'd have had 
the money in my pocket this morning no doubt and 
then that'd have gone too." 

''Well, let's look for the carriage. We'll forget all 
about your losses and enjoy ourselves." 

"You're a brick, Olivia, not to mind. I do fed a 
bit of a fool all the same. We'll have to drive up to the 
hotel first though, as I've got nothing left — except a 
few odd francs." 
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There were no clouds in the sky on that day, save 
for a wisp here and there on the mountains over Venti- 
miglia, and there was no wind. The little carriage 
seemed to go as fast as any motor car. Down into the 
Condamine, up to Cap d'Ail, round the gorge at whose 
head stands the deserted chateau about which so many 
trayellers have wandered, round the bay of Eze resting 
calmly in its almost solitude, and then to the turn at 
which Beaulieu itself opens its beauties and one sees 
Cap St. Jean stretching out into the sea — ^they passed 
through all these enchantments as if through the pages 
of a fairy tale. Geoffrey's mentor in London had told 
him of the Reserve and as they sat on its terrace, with 
the waves lapping the wall beneath them, all their trou- 
bles became as nothing. The orchestra played music 
that Olivia loved and was just far enough away to 
give pleasure without disturbing; inside a young girl 
and her dancer moved slowly to and fro in a rhythm 
that was gentle and helped the soul to happiness; the 
houHlahadsse was an adventure and a delight; the sun 
shone in the wine; a fisherman rowed his boat toward 
the cluster of houses which is St Jean. . . . Qeoffrey 
watched the slowly ascending blue smoke of his cigar 
and wondered whether London and Weybridge and the 
crowded carriages of the South-Westem Railway had 
truly any existence. Not even the bill disturbed his 
equanimity. 

That night they were to dine at the Caf6 de Paris 
and Qeoffrey, when he had finished dressing, took a 
thousand-franc note out of his suit case. '^It ought 
to be enough to win back that five hundred, Olivia. 
If it doesn't, weU, 111 have to go to the bank in the 
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morning. But to-night I want yon to come and watch 
me play. Perhaps you '11 bring me good luck. You have 
been a mascatte to me, you know, for sixteen years, and 
it's ridiculous for you to be walking about by yourself 
while you might be making all the difference in whether 
I win or lose. "We won't spend long over dinner and 
then no doubt we'll get seats at once. Anyhow I won't 
start playing till we can sit down properly." 

Olivia had no wish to be alone. She was glad of the 
suggestion that she should sit with him. It might be 
different to-morrow. Perhaps in the morning she would 
go to her own bank and draw out her two hundred 
pounds. In that case she would wifib to be alone. . . . 

They arrived at the irente^-quarante table as the 
cards were being shufDed. Play was to begin for the 
evening. Two seats, for a wonder, were immediately 
available. Geoffrey changed the forty-six louis that re- 
mained to him for sixteen red and six green counters 
and put the heap between Olivia and himself that it 
might be seen that as a possible player she had a right 
to her place. He was in good spirits. *'I'm going to 
start by putting a louis on red and one on inverse," he 
told his wife; ''and I'll let whichever wins double up." 

But the first result was black and covleur. ''That's 
a bad beginning — but perhaps it's as well; it's better 
to win at the end than at the start Now we'll try for 
a repetition on both." 

In one case he won; in the other he lost. The win- 
ning stake with the counter that had been added to it 
he left on the table: it became four and then it became 
eight and then it became sixteen. 

**Do take it off, Geoff. You've won twelve louia — 
nearly half what you lost." 
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"No, 111 risk it again, Olivia. Perhaps only once 
though. That's the way one makes money.'' 

He won agapa. Now he had thirly-two louis on the 
table. 

*' You've won it all back now, Gteoff. And an extra 
three louis. Do, just to please me." 

Geoffrey shook his head. ^'I feel I'm in luck. But 
next time I promise shall be the last. Then if we win 
we'll go home." 

Olivia watched the cards being dealt. From where 
she sat she could not see what they were and she would 
not have understood them if she had seen them. The 
game was altogether too complicated. 

**Bouge gagne et eouleur/' 

Geoffrey's pile was swept into the Bank. 

Olivia felt more distressed than she had done when 
her own much larger sum had been swept away. She 
was sorry for Geoffrey. She knew that his self-esteem 
would suffer in the failure of this attempt of his on the 
Bank. That he should gamble at all would only be 
justified by success. Still there was no reason wl^ he 
should not manage to retrieve his losses. 

**Bad luck, Geoff. Still it's not serious. You've only 
lost four loui& It isn't as if that last sum was your own 
money." 

*'I know it, Olivia, but to go down like that does 
rather put you off your stroke. Here, you stake for me: 
it may bring me luck. Put a louis each on red and 
eauleur/' 

In the event Geoffrey's remaining forty-two louis 
dribbled away. The table ran intermittently and, as 
he was basing his game on the chance of there being 
runs, he had hardly once even the flattering delusion 
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that he was on the road to success. He came to his last 
louis, put it down mechanically, saw it swept away, 
and rose wearily. 

''Come on, Olivia: I don't think much of that. Me 
for the hank to-morrow. Still " He paused to cal- 
culate for a minute — ''Still I'm ahead of the game 
even after that loss. I'll have a whisky and soda be- 
fore we go up the hilL You look a bit tired : you'd bet- 
ter have one too." 
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IN WHICH OUVIA SHOWS COMMENDABLE PBUDENGB 

LETTERS came from London the next morning 
— ^letters from America that had been for- 
warded — making it necessary that Geoffrey 
should stay in the hotel and write for an hour or two. 
**Don't stop in on my account," he said. *'Go out in 
fhe garden or down into the town. 111 meet you at 
twelve anywhere you like.'* 

**Sure you won't mind, Geoff t All right. I'll be on 
the lowest part of the Terrace at that time. I suppose 
you 11 have to go to the bank. Which is itt Oh, 
Credit Lyonnais. I know. Poor old thing! Give me 
a kiss. After all you needn't play again if you don't 
want to. As you said, you're ahead of them now, and 
it would be something to go back a winner." 

**I don't know, Olivia. The tables yesterday were 
unusual. I could hear people saying so. Look here" — 
and he produced cards on which he had marked the 
incidence of each coup as it had come out. ''Don't 
you sect Those runs in the morning and those inter- 
mittences in the evening cancel out. I ought to have 
had more capital and more time and then I'd have 
lasted over and made money instead of losing it . . ."; 
and he continued for some minutes attempting to con- 
vince Olivia of the fact that by all the laws of man 
and nature he should have finished up a considerable 
winner on the previous evening and that the odds were 
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very much in favour of his doing so to-day if he pur- 
sued a certain course. Olivia listened uninterestedly. 
She was sorry for her husband's losses but she was in a 
hurry to get off, and her mind was preoccupied with 
her own views of the way to humour the goddess. As 
soon as it was decently possible she went out. Under 
her arm she carried a copy of The Broken Laugh. It 
was CFeoffrey's impression that she was going to sit in 
the sun and read, and indeed, if she lost, or even if she 
won, a book might be useful to fall back upon. 

The necessity of going to the bank t6 draw her money 
out irritated Olivia. She would not have minded if it 
had been in Paris or in London or in Manchester. The 
cashier would take it for granted that she wanted her 
two hundred pounds for some reason with which he 
had nothing to do and he would very likely give the 
withdrawal no moment's thought. But these clerks— 
they knew what the money was wanted for, and very 
likely they either pitied her or laughed at her. Oh, yes, 
she had felt something of the same sort in London at 
her own bank, but there her embarrassment, her irri- 
tation, had been self-imposed, the result of active imagi- 
nation. ' Here she felt that this bank employ^, who 
counted her out a quite surprising number of French 
notes in exchange for her cheque, was himself, so to 
speak, a part of the Monegasque machine, a hierophant. 
He ought not to care whether she lost her money or 
doubled it, but she was sure that he expected her to 
lose it, and very likely, so malignant is the nature of 
man, he would prefer her to lose it. Perhaps he dis- 
approved of gambling and was surrounding her already 
with an atmosphere of foreboding and misfortune. . . . 
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The doorkeepers Iiad by now learnt to recognise Olivia. 
She was by this time possessor of a card ^'vcUable pour 
un mois/' a white card, and had to enter the gaming- 
rooms by a different door from that by which the novice 
enters. ^'Bon jour, madame/' they said and smiled 
pleasantly. Olivia felt a little consoled. These very 
respectable men were, it was likely, fathers of families, 
husbands, good husbands: they would surely wish her 
to win: their pleasant thoughts and hopes would follow 
her to the table and might influence the result of her 
game. . . . 

Persistency, or obstina<^y or something which she 
did not pause to analyse drove Olivia to the table that 
had previously proved her undoing. She felt that here 
and nowhere else should she force the luck to run in 
her favour. Her wrist-bag seemed to bulge with the 
eight thousand francs that it contained. Yes, ''force" 
was the word ; she would force success for herself. Tak- 
ing out a thousand francs she gave it to the chef to place 
on red. Bed came up. Would she take her money off, 
he asked. She shook her ^head. Bed again. There 
were now four thousand francs of her money on the 
table. Three of them were winnings. She had won 
back more than half what she had lost. Surely the 
thing was providential She had never intended to be- 
gin h^ playing with so large a stake. After all she 
had been in no hurry. There had been no need to 
plunge. But something stronger than herself had made 
her put the big note on red and now something stronger 
than herself made her leave it and the three large 
counters for yet another spin. The chef paid no atten- 
tion to her. She looked at his face: it showed no spark 
of interest. But other faces did show interest. At so 
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early an hour of the morning it was unnsoal to see large 
stakes on the table. The few five-frane pieces of the 
breadwinners, the savtty people who come every morn- 
ing to make their necessary ten francs as if to a shop 
or an office, are, generally speaking, all that the croupiers 
have to concern themselves with before the hour of 
dSjeuner. Half a dozen men and women r^arded 
Olivia compassionately. She resented it and attempted 
to look as if the money did not belong to her or, if it 
did, that she did not care what was its fate. The ball 
revolved and leapt about. In a moment, she knew, it 
would fall into a red slot or a black. She would have 
made seven thousand francs or she would have lost one. 
In her anxiety to show unconcern, to betray nothing, she 
turned her face from the table as if to look at the dress 
of a young girl who was passing. But her ears were 
alert. The girl passed. Olivia followed her with her 
eyes. Why did so young a girl wear so ageing a hat! 
Almost she cheated herself into believing in her own 
simulated interest. 

And then: ^'Trais rouge impair et numque/' 

She had won again. 

Yes, it was just as well that she had brought The 
Broken Laugh with her. She had won seven thousand 
francs and would go now and sit on the terrace. 

Olivia did not find it very ea^ to read. Her mind 
returned again and again to her good fortune, her clever- 
ness, her courage. Now she was actually two thousand 
francs to the good — about fifty pounds. And what she 
had done once she could surely do again. She saw it 
all now. What was necessary was to put your stake 
down on an even chance and let it accumulate. That 
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had been Geoffrey's game last night, but he had been 
too greedy. He was playing for a ran of six; she would 
play with larger stakes and would be satisfied with runs 
of three. Surely they were very eommon. She wished 
she had kept some record. With the fifteen thousand 
francs that she had now as capital she could afford to 
play even in mUle notes. For a moment she had the 
temptation to go up to the bank and deposit, until to- 
morrow at least, all the money she had withdrawn and 
the money she had won, so as to show the smug cashier 
that his expectations had been falsified. If she did that, 
however, she would have all the inconvenience of draw- 
ing it out again. And it might easily happen that with 
Qreoffrey about the opportunity for this would not easily 
occur. No, she must have the money available. But 
not in her wrist-bag. • GFeoffrey might open that by 
accident, as it were. Besides there was the possibility 
of the bag being snatched from her.. She bestowed the 
fifteen thousand francs in a safer place. 

Through lunch, through the whole excursion that 
they took that day, Geoffrey made no mention of his 
gambling interest. Olivia had the impression that he 
avoided it intentionally, perhaps out of awkwardness^ 
He had, however, been to the bank and he must have 
drawn a considerable sum, for when he took out his 
money to pay the bill she could not help seeing that 
there was at least one mUle note in the roU. That night 
they dined in the hotel and it was not until nearly 
their usual hour of going to bed that he rose, threw 
away the butt of his cigar and said that, if she had no 
objection, he was going down to the Booms for a little 
while. He did not say it cheerfully. 
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Olivia would have preferred to keep him with her 
but, unless she made a fuss — ^and fosses were not in 
her line — or pleaded illness, she did not see how it 
could be managed. ''All right, dear, go along. Don't 
take too much money though. I don't mind your los- 
ing but it upsets you, I know — ^I oughtn't to talk of 
losing, though. Xt's unlucky anyhow. And don't stop 
too late." 

She was still awake when he came home, and she 
could see at once that he had had no success. 

He flung his hat into a comer and stooped down to 
kiss her. '^No luck, Olivia. Ill give it up, I think. 
The devil's in the cards. "Whenever I had a small stake 
on I won; when it was really important I should win I 
lost." Olivia comforted him in her own way. She 
could do it with the easier heart knowing that she her- 
self had retrieved her own far more serious losses. 

On the following day they went to Orasse and Cannes, 
dining at Nice on the way home. Neither then nor for 
the next two days did they go near the Casino. Olivia 
lacked the opportunity but not the wish. Then came 
a gr^ cold windy day and Geoffrey complained of a 
sore throat. He decided to stop indoors. After lunch 
he said to his wife: 

**01ivia, why don't you go and play! You haven't 
played yet. Perhaps you'll have luck and win back 
some of what I've lost. Go down now. You ought to 
have some fresh air. You needn't stop long. Look, 111 
give you some money to play with," and he took out a 
roll of notes and held out three hundred francs. ''I'd 
give you more but that'll be enough to start with. If 
you win play up your winnings, Olivia. That's the way. 
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l^on't be afraid. I shan't mind if you lose it all, but I 
^lall be awfully glad if you win/' 

Olivia took the notes. She was ashamed of taking 
them but she felt that, short of telling her husband 
the truth, the whole truth, she had no ehoiee. 

"All right, Geoflf; 111 try. But it's understood: if 
I lose you won't be cross. I shan't stop long." 

T^en she came back Olivia was able truthfully to tell 
her husband that she had made money. 

*'How much, dear!" 

** Don't ask me, GeofErey. Here's your three hundred 
francs. I shall keep my winnings to play with next 
time. You see it's unlucky to tell anyone what you've 
won." 

Geoffrey was content to leave it at that. And Oliviai 
was very content, for she had won so much that on the 
way up to the hotel she had stopped at the Soei6t6 
06n6rale and, moved by a sudden access of prudence, 
had bought a cheque on London for two hundred pounds 
and had posted a letter containing it to herself at her 
club in London. At least now she could not lose more 
than the five thousand francs she had brought out with 
her from England. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH G1B0FFBS7 GIVES HIS LUCK A LAST CHANCE 

MOVING about their room the next morning, 
drinking coffee and eating a roll, Geoffrey 
saddenly tamed to his wife: ''Aren't you 
getting a bit sick of Monte Carlo, Olivia! I think I 
am. What do you say to going to Aigae Belle in a day 
or twof I am all right this morning, but I don't be- 
lieve this place is doing you much good somehow. Too 
much Casino, perhaps, or too much running about. 
There we should be quiet.*' 

''Just as you please, Geoff. Monte Carlo amuses me, 
but it isn't exactly what Dr. Clark advised. We'd bet- 
ter not go for a day or two though. There'll be the 
post. You'll have to telegraph home that we've a new 
address. We must wait for the letters that'll be posted 
to-day." 

"Yes, I suppose you're right Anyhow we'll go in 
three days." 

Olivia did not mind. She had made money and, al- 
though she hoped to make more, she felt that there 
was no certainty about it. Three days would, unless 
Geoffrey stuck to her very closely, give her all the op- 
portunities that she needed. 

That day, after lunching on the strength of Olivia's 
winnings at the Hotel de Paris, they both went into the 
Booms. "I'm going to give it one more chance, darling. 
And you'll play too, ehf " 
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A LAST CHANCE 

'*I'll play after I've seen yon comfortably settled, 
Geoff. Yon want a seat for yonr game. Besides I don't 
like yon near me if I'm to play. Promise you won't 
come. I'll go into one of the rooms at the side and 
you're not to come near me. '^Look: we'll meet at three 
under the clock there. Will that do?" 

''Bight oh, dear. I 'ye got a thousand francs and if 
I double it I'll stop. I'll have to stop if I lose it." 

At three o 'dock Geoffrey had his loser's face. He had 
lost everything. ''And I've lost most of what I won, 
Geoff. So we're in the same boat. Never mind. We 
still have two days." 

''/ haven't. I shan't play again. I've decided on 
that. I've lost too much, more than I can afford. You 
can play. Chance what's left of your winnings any- 
how, Olivia. You never know: perhaps you'll vrin 
everything back." 

Olivia did not feel like it. She had lost a great deal. 
Her roll of mille notes, that in the morning had been 
large enough to embarrass her as she dressed, had 
shrunk away. She had now nothing left but a thousand 
francs and three odd louis. 

On the next day Geoffrey, reversing their old r81es, 
let Olivia go in alone while he waited for her in the 
Place. She went straight to her favourite table and 
put a louis on zero, one on three, and one on thirty-six. 
It was the first time that she had played on numbers. 
She was getting desperate. Her thousand francs she 
put on red. 

Twenty-one came up. She left the two thousand 
francs. They became four and then eight. She looked 
at the chef. He was the same man who had seen her 
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take off eight miUes three or four days ago. His pres- 
ence gave her courage. She left the whole sum on the 
table. 

**Huit noir pair et manque.'* 

She had lost and with a sick feeling she went out 
into the fresh air. Oeoffrey, seeing that she had not 
been successful, tried clumsily to console her, clumsily 
and ineffectually. Almost she felt inclined to burst out 
with the whole story. 

''I'm going out early this morning to get my hair 
washed, Oeoff. I don't suppose there are any coiffeurs 
at Aigue Belle. Meet me — ^no, I'll come back for you." 

But first she went to the bank. As she had bought 
from them a cheque for the exact sum of money she 
had arranged should stand to her credit she supposed 
that she could draw it out again. 

^^Mais non, madame. We cannot do that. We have 
given you the sum which your London bank instructed 
us to pay you on demand. You must get them to place 
a further sum to your credit. It can be done by tele- 
gram through us if you choose. No doubt the money 
will be available to-morrow." 

But they were to make an early start the next day, 
and the man's suggestion was of no practical value. 
Olivia came out and looked down through the gardens 
at the Casino. She hoped never to enter it again. As 
she sat in the coiffeur's chair she reflected that she had 
lost altogether about a hundred and twenty pounds. 
Well, it was not so very bad. But how much had Geof- 
frey lost f Somewhere in the neighbourhood of the same 
sum, she supposed. It would mean more to him. 

When on the following morning they paced the plat- 
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form waiting for the train to take them to St Baphael 
and Aigue Belle they were neither of them in good 
spirits. "I don't think much of Monte Carlo, Olivia/' 

''Neither do I, Qeoflf. Well, we've seen it. And 
you've paid for seeing it, I'm afraid, darling. Never 
mind, we shan't spend much at Aigue Belle." 

The train appeared in sight at the base of Cap Martin 
and came after a time slowly, veiy slowly, with much 
noise, to rest at their side. / 

'^ Bather a Sedan, I call it/' GeofErey said, and 
laughed cheerlessly. 

Aigue Belle proved a failure. The hotel was all right. 
The place was all that it claimed to be. But both Geof- 
frey and Olivia were out of spirits and, a succession 
of grey days following, they determined to return to 
England. Olivia even vetoed her husband's suggestion 
that they should spend a few days in Paris. 

''No, let's go home, Geoff." 
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CHAPTER I 

OUVU'S OOLT AT NEWMABKET 

IT was tiie morning after their return. Geoffrey liad 
taken up his habit of life without delay and had 
departed for London, and Olivia, still in the process 
of unpacking, was called down to receive a visitor — 
Mrs. Blair. 

"I've done this before, my dear— coming at such an 
unusual hour, I mean. But, my! you do look well I 
You have been in the sun. Anyone can see that. I 
know you came home last night because I sent round on 
Sunday to ask when they expected you and they had 
just got your telegram. I want you and your husband 
to come away for a week-end with us — or half a week- 
end. You know that nice Captain Cartwrightf "Well, 
he's asked us to come down and see his horses at New- 
market. You remember: he said he would. Look: 
here's his letter. He says, either this next Saturday or 
the one after. Tom and I don't mind which you choose, 
but we do want you to come. We'd start in the morn- 
ing, lunch on the way, and get there in time for tea. 
The car of course. We'd stop at the hotel you stopped 
at, and we'd ask Captain Cartwright to dinner, go and 
see his horses in the morning and get back here before 
dark. It will be just a nice run. Now do say yes. Tom 
will be so hurt if you don't. You didn't come to Ascot 
when we asked you, so you owe us something." 
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Olivia looked at the letter. She had not exactly 
prompted it, but she had been its cause. She could see 
from its date that it had been written after her own 
telegram from the South had reached Newmarket. She 
had telegraphed that she was going to be back within 
two or three days and Captain Cartwright had wasted 
no time. - 

"That is kind of you, Mrs. Blair. I should love it. 
If Geoflfrey'U agree we'll come with the greatest pleas- 
ure. But may it be on Saturday week! He'U be very 
busy catching up his work for a few days. If it's then 
I can almost answer for him now. But it is so kind of 
you both. I felt rather flat at getting back last night, 
and now I shall be all excitement again." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Blair bustled away. She was 
a busy woman, and her car had made her busier. 

That evening a letter came from Newmarket for 
Olivia. "I have not written to you about Brocklesby," 
Captain Cartwright wrote, "because I did not know 
whether you wanted to be troubled with letters while 
you were at Monte Carlo — and besides I wanted to make 
sure about him. I think you are rather a prophet, 
Mrs. Pemberton. I am very much mistaken if the colt 
isn't a regular find. Whether he's good enough to win 
the Brocklesby I don't know, but, frankly, I shouldn't 
be at all surprised. I want you to see him. Anyhow I 
have done something that I hope you will not disap- 
prove of. I have asked the lady you introduced me to 
at Kempton to come and see my horses in the hope 
that, as it was you who introduced me to her, she may 
think of asking you to come with her. Then you would 
see both the horse and my stables. If this should not 
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come off, then I would like to meet you in London and 
get your instructions." 

Olivia replied at once that his plan had worked in 
the way he had intended, that she was coming down in 
a few days, and that she had no instructions to give: 
*'I know too little to attempt to interfere. All I want 
you to do is to make the horse win that race and all 
the other races we entered him for." 

It was a woman's letter and unreasonable, and it 
made Captain Cartwright smile and made Him angry 
at the same moment. ^'They're right. These women 
are all the devil — ^to work for anyway. So he must 
win, must he? I'm to make him win! If he doesn't 
win she'U put his failure down to me. If he wins it'll 
be the most natural thing in the world, and she'll 
just say thank you. There's one good thing about her, 
though: she has no instructions to give. She'll leave 
him to me and won't interfere. That's an advantage. 
But he'll want placing of course. It's absurd to sup- 
pose that, good as I think he is, it'll be any use, even 
if he does win at Lincoln, putting him on one side for 
Kempton and then for Newmarket in October. He's a 
good colt but " and he finished his sentence by shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

Captain Cartwright did come to dinner at the Man- 
ners Hotel, and the dinner was a very good one. Tom 
Blair thought that the credit for its excellence was due 
to his own cleverness, but it was really due to the pleas- 
ant place that Olivia occupied in Mr. Morrell, the man- 
ager's, memory. The party was a cheerful one in every 
way. Captain Cartwright, with nine or ten horses in 
his stable, was a different man £i:om the anxious trainer 
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who had travelled with the Pembertons to Gambxidge 
and had almost pleaded with them to find him a patron : 

''Mr. Pemberton, I have a feeling that my luck 
changed on the day I made jour acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Pemberton's. Things began to come my way after 
that. Then I had just two horses and now I have nearly 
a dozen. Indeed I can have more if I want them. But 
just now I don't want more. I want to do something 
with those I have— especially the two-year-olds. I've 
got one that 11 make Pinkey's— that's the name of my 
little place — spoken of or I've missed my guess." He 
turned now to his host. "You haven't told me, Mr. 
Blair, whether you race at all." 

"Not me, Captain. No time. I treat myself once a 
year to a day at Ascot. That's my limit. And I know 
nothing about horses and, what's more, I don't know 
anyone who does. We're a hard-working lot in my 
trade and don't run to luxuries." 

Reassured as to his host's character, feeling that there 
would be little chance of anything he said being re- 
peated straightway in a dozen quarters where the knowl- 
edge would be inconvenient to him, the trainer began 
to let himself go a little. Perhaps he ^as helped by 
the champagne. "Yes, this colt I spoke about 's going 
to win races. I don't know how good he may turn 
out to be. I've not tried him yet. I haven't the owQ- 
er's permission for one thing, and for another, I've got 
nothing in the stable quite suitable. Of course I might 
borrow a horse, but I don't want to do that if I can 
help it. It risks giving the show away. I'd rather he 
ran untried." 

"Who owns himt" Geoffrey asked. 

"A fellow called Vereker. A good employer becanse 
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he leaves me alone. I hope hell keep on doing so. 
You can mess up a young horse so easily. What I say 
is, let's see if he really is a good 'un first. The Broc- 
Hesby will tell us that.'' 

Olivia knew that the trainer was talking, if not at 
her, at 'least for her benefit. She had no objection. 
She would assist : 

"But, Captain Cartwright, if you don't try him how 
are you to know what chances he's got?" 

"I shall gallop him with the others; I've done so 
indeed. And the result is that I'm not the only one 
who's sweet on him. I can judge a lot from how he 
goes. He goes almost too well, for they're looking' out 
for him already. However, I keep my mouth closed. 
I shan't even tell anyone he's running till I can't help 
myself. Indeed^ I've entered him in a smaller race at 
Lincoln to put people off a bit. Sprat to catch a mack- 
erel, you know." 

He insisted on going home early. ''I've got— we've 
all got — ^to be up in the morning, Mrs. Blair; and I 
shall want to see everything ship-shape in the stable 
before you come. I wish I could ask you to breakfast — 
but my little place won't run to it." 

''I like that chap. He's honest. What was the name 
of the horse he believes in so mucht" Mr. Blair asked: 
No one could enlighten him. ''Well, it doesn't matter. 
I expect trainers are all like that. They all think their 
horses 11 win — geese and swans, geese and swans!" 

It was a cold and horrid morning the next day, and 
except for the excitement of seeing her own horse for 
the first time and watching him gallop and noticing the 
evident affection and care which his boy lavished on 
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him, Olivia did not think that the beginning of March 
compared favourably on the Heath with the day she 
recalled in May. With her trainer she did not have the 
chance of exchanging a single word in private. Mrs. 
Blair stuck to Olivia like a leech, as if indeed she sus- 
pected that something was in the wind. Not improp- 
erly, as the giver of the feast, the older woman seemed 
to expect that all Captain Cartwright's attention should 
be paid to her and, after what Olivia recognised as one 
or two ineffectual attempts on his part to get her for 
a moment to himself, he ceased to devote himself entirely 
to the party and pretended to be, or was in fact, much 
occupied with his string of horses. 

Later as they went round the stables Qeoffrey played 
into Olivia's hands by asking the trainer to show them 
the two-year-old he had been praising at dinner on the 
previous evening. 

* 'Never fear. We won't miss him. I want you spe- 
cially to look at him, Mr. Pemberton. I forget whether 
you bet, but anyhow 111 write you a note just before 
Lincoln and tell you if I think he'll win. But you 
mustn't tell a soul. It's a state secret, mind." The 
Blairs had dropped behind a little, talking to the head 
lad about the difficulties of travelling the horses to dis- 
tant meetings in these troublesome days. 

Brocklesby in his box seemed to Olivia a very charm- 
ing and lovable creature, young and slim and elegant. 
She exchanged glances with Captain Cartwright. 
''Show me, please, what are his good points. I shall 
know something then when I look at other horses." 
And the trainer did what he was asked, and Olivia 
tried to understand, and Geoffrey's attention wandered. 
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and the Blairs paid no more attention than politeness 
demanded. Olivia had secreted a piece of sugar from 
her breakfast and would have given it to her colt, but 
she was timid of making the experiment without per- 
mission and shy of asking whether she might make it. 

*'I wish we could come and see him run at Lincoln — 
it was Lincoln, wasn't it?" 

'*Yes, that's right. Well, why don't yout I could 
arrange rooms for you — ^that is, if you decided quickly." 

''Let's, Geoflfrey. What do you say?" 

*'No, Olivia — ^in March! Lincoln! Not much. Be- 
sides one race is very much like another. You wouldn't 
be able to pick out this horse from the dozen or so others. 
No, we'll see him run one day later in the year. Per- 
haps you'll be taking him to Kempton, Captain Cart- 
wright?" 

** Possibly. He's entered for the big two-year-old 
race in October, but that's a long time away." 

**But will he win it?" Olivia asked. 

''That's asking me too much, Mrs. Pemberton. How 
can I tell? On the turf we don't prophesy so far 
ahead! It's a big race and I should say if you could 
get a fancy bet about him at all now you'd get something 
like a thousand to one. That'll show you. If he wins 
the Brocklesby — ^well, then I'll be better able to express 
an opinion. But I can tell you one thing frankly — I 
shouldn't be & bit sorry if the owner changed his mind 
and told me to give this Lincoln race a bye. It'd give 
the colt time to develop, and I'd be glad of it. An 
early preparation doesn't suit every horse." 

"If you feel like that. Captain Cartwright, why don't 
you tell the owner?" 
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^'Because he seemed set on Ms raimiiig in this race 
and it's not my business to argue with my employer/' 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

Olivia thought for a moment. Should she change her 
plant Why should she change itt She had called her 
oolt Broeklesby out of bravado, and she had planned 
that he should win the Broeklesby Stakes. What was 
the good of calling him Broeklesby if he didn't f No, 
she would stick to her guns. She had enough sense to 
be sure that her colt wasn't the only two-year-old which 
promised well this year. It was likely that the best of 
them wouldn't be ready yet, while Broeklesby had been 
trained with a view to his being ready for Lincoln and 
it wouldn't be fair to alter everythiog now. It wouldn't 
be fair to him. 

''I think the owner's quite right, Captain Cartwright. 
It looks to me as if he called his horse Broeklesby in 
otder that he might have some extra fun when he won 
the race. You think he's got a chance, a good chance. 
Surely afterwards you can give him a rest and then 
bring him out in the autumn . . .'' 

''Ladies always believe they know best, Mrs, Pem- 
berton. I don't think I'll worry the owner any more. 
The colt shall win the Broeklesby if it's possible." 
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CHAPTER n 
bbookubsby's bbogklesby 

THE first day of the new flat-racing season came 
all too slowly for Olivia. Day by day she read 
her paper and generally she saw her horse 
mentioned as having taken exercise of one sort or an- 
other. At the end of the week which preceded Lincoln 
she went down to the station and bought all the sporting 
papers which Smith's stall had in stock. The young 
man obligingly obscured their character in brown paper 
and she carried them home to read at some houi' when 
she could be safe from interruption. In these papers 
she found Brocklesby referred to as a colt who might 
have something to do with the finish of the race after 
whick he had been named^ and one ^'resident Newmar- 
ket correspondent" went right out for him as the likely 
winner. Olivia thrilled, and, going out again, sent her 
trainer a telegram demanding that he would surely let 
her know by post on Tuesday what he thought of her 
colt's chances. She so worded her request that it read 
as if she wanted definitely to know whether he would 
win. * * These women ! ' ' Captain Cartwright said to him- 
self when he received it ''I wish the animal belonged 
to me. He shouldn't run in no Brocklesby — ^no, not 
even if I were sure he'd win. However, it's no use 
sending Mrs. Pemberton a message like that. She 
doesn't, and never will, know anything about racing." 
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And when Tuesday came he wrote from Lincoln that 
the horse had arriyed without mishap, that he was well, 
and that if he didn't win— well, *'it won't be my fault." 
But the trainer was wise and did not definitely prophesy. 
* 'Whether he wins or not I do wish you could be here 
to see him run. I shall give Cayanagh instructions that 
if he can't win he's to go easy. It's no use riding the 
colt right out in his first race. He may get away badly 
or he may run up against something too good for him. 
Anyhow, I suggest that if you're going to back him 
you should do so to win only. With these instmctioDS 
he's not yery likely to be second or third. I shall myself 
haye as much on to win as I can afford." And after 
all these last words were a prophecy. 

In these days the Brocklesby is run on a Tuesday 
and, Geoffrey being at home, no one brought an eyening 
paper to the Pemberton household. Oliyia would haye 
giyen a great deal to haye gone out in the late afternoon, 
but things so shaped themselyes that she found it im- 
possible. Geoffrey wanted her. Ironically indeed he 
wanted her to tell him all that she recollected of their 
first yisit to Newmarket that he might incorporate the 
more yiyid details in the noyel. An Honoured Name, 
on which he had been working since his return from 
the South. She attended to his wishes with a curious 
distraction of air. He asked her if she felt all right. 
She did feel yery much all right, but her thoughts all 
the afternoon had been at Lincoln and at ten minutes 
past three they had been too much for her. ... No 
one else had eyen recalled Brocklesby 's existence. Geof- 
frey hadn't mentioned the horse, nor had Mr. Blair, 
whom she had seen at his own house on the preyious 
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Sunday. Captain Cartwright had been right : no harm 
had been done by his piWse of his charge's quality. 

On this occasion certainly Olivia was not disposed 
to play with her nerves over the result of the race. 
Grcoffrey went to his bath the next morning, and no 
sooner was he out of the room than she slipped out of 
bed, into her slippers and dressing-gown, and ran down- 
stairs. She could hear the maids at the back of the 
house. They were for the moment unlikely to disturb 
her, but she opened the Mornmg Post as quickly as she 
could and turned to the last pages. Brocklesby had 
won! Folding the paper again and putting it back 
to look as if it had not been disturbed, she went two 
steps at a time, but quietly, up to her room. Geoffrey 
found her snuggled up in the bed-clothes. He did not 
suspect the fire that burned in her head. So she had 
won her first race and it was worth some hundreds of 
pounds. But, what was much more important, Broc- 
klesby was now proved to be as good as she had hoped 
that he would be. . . . Perhaps Captain Cartwright 
was right and he was so good that he never ought to 
have been raced so early in the season. Perhaps. And 
there was her bet. She had been a donkey and had 
satisfied herself with looking at the result of the race 
without looking at the betting. At what price did the 
colt start? 

Later on, when Geoffrey had departed, she learnt 
how much money she had made. Brocklesby 's starting 
price had been a hundred to six, and she had had a 
hundred pounds on the colt. To risk so much had been 
stupid, mad even, but she had argued to herself that 
if last November she had had a hundred pounds on a 
horse about which she knew nothing at all except that 
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some racing correspondent fancied his chances, it cer- 
tainly would not be extravagant — ^from that point of 
view at least — ^to venture the same sum on her own 
horse, especially as its trainer believed in its chances 
and had backed it himself for ''as much as he could 
afFord." She had actually won one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-four pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. No, that was a mistake — ^there was the book- 
maker's limit. She had only won sixteen hundred. 
That was enough. She drew in her breath. That was 
enough indeed! Oh, and there were the stakes. Ap- 
parently she could add seven hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds to what her bet had brought her ! Her thoughts 
raced through her head, each separate one having at its 
end a note of exclamation or of interrogation. How 
good was Brocklesby t How much had her trainer won T 
And that reminded her. She must congratulate and 
thank him. She ought too to make him a present — 
and the jockey ought to be rewarded. She would like 
him to ride the colt in all her engagements, and she 
had better show now at once her appreciation of his 
work. After a moment's consideration she wrote to 
Captain Cartwright telling him of her pleasure. *'Now 
wasn't I right t Didn't I say my horse would win the 
Brocklesby Stakes! Confess yourself wrong, Captain 
Cartwright ! But of course I know very well that with- 
out your experience and care he never would have won, 
so I want you to accept a present of a hundred pounds 
in memory of our first race. And I want you to tell 
Cavanagh that Brocklesby 's owner was delighted with 
the way he rode his colt, and that he's to have fifty 
pounds over and above his proper fee." 
Then Olivia turned to the Sportsman^s accounts. 
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They would help her to see how good a horse Brocklesby 
was* **The most interesting race of the day was, of 
course, the Brocklesby Stakes, which has on occasion 
introduced us to a potential history-maker. It is pos- 
fiible that Mr. Vereker's Brocklesby, although by no 
means favourite for yesterday's race, is a colt above 
the average of Brocklesby winners. Although running 
'green' and although he did not get well away, he had 
no difficulty in settling a field that contained many 
youngsters of more than usual promise. . . .'' Olivia 
read on and was delighted to learn that her horse had 
** excellent body features and powerful quarters." And 
apparently the jockey deserved his fifty i)ounds : * * Cav- 
anagh always had the colt running smoothly, and 
brought him along to win as he pleased at the finish." 
Then followed some praise for the trainer. 

Olivia was very well satisfied. She wondered what 
the manager of her bank would say. 

Later in the morning came a letter from Captain 
Cartwright, who seemed to have written as soon as he 
had been able to get back to his hotel from the course. 
He announced himself as delighted with the colt's per- 
formance, reminded his employer of her prophecy when 
she gave him Jiis name, said that he had pulled up none 
the worse for his race, and praised Cavanagh's jockey- 
ship: **he liked the horse too, for he said he'd be glad 
if I could arrange that he should always ride him." 
The letter ended with a postscript: **I have opened 
this to add a few words, only I do hope you will not 
fall in with the suggestion they carry. Lord Pightle's 
trainer has just asked me whether you — Mr. Vereker 
that is, of course — ^would care t6 sell Brocklesby. He 
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said he was empowered to offer three thousand guineas. 
I wish I had been able to refuse right away, but I did 
not feel that I had enough authority to do that, and 
promised to send the offer along. I shall be anxious, 
Mrs. Pemberton, till I have your reply. Frankly, three 
thousand guineas may be a good price. You never know 
with a Brocklesby winner. It may^ prove to be a very 
poor price. Personally I believe in the horse and rather 
than have him sold out of my stable I'd pay more than 
that sum myself if, that is to say, I could beg or borrow 
the money. He ran through his field like a good one 
and, seriously, I don't know what he may be worth in 
the future. Certainly there was nothing in to-day's 
race that I'd be afraid of his meeting again." 

Olivia put herself in her trainer's place and, realimng 
his state of mind, walked down to the telegraph office 
even before she had had her lunch. ^' Would not sell 
for ^en times that sum," she wrote, and she believed 
what she had written. Was she not more than two 
thousand pounds richer already- as the result of Broc- 
klesby 's prowess? If he was worth three thousand 
guineas now he should be worth thirty thousand by 
the end of the year — and in the meantime how much 
might he not win her in stakes and in betsf She 
abandoned herself to a day-dream in which Brocklesby 
won not only all his two-year-old races but even won 
in the following year the "triple crown" of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger. Then, 
but not till then, she would declare her identity. Peo- 
ple should admire her persistence, her wisdom, and 
her ability to keep a secret. Geoffrey of course would 
forgive her. He wouldn't be able to help himself. The 
papers would be full of her name and her portrait 
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would be in all the weeklies. After that she would be 
guided by Captain Cartwright as to whether Brocklesfby 
should run again. But in any case she would own no 
other horse. Not for her the pathos of possessing a 
mere ordinary everyday handicapper. She would go 
down in turf history as the owner of Broeklesby, a 
woman who had owned one horse and only one horse 
in her life and had won all the great races with him. . . . 
She woke up to her ordinary existence to find Letty 
standing in front of her and repeating for the second 
time that luncheon was ready. 
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m WHICH ONE OF OUVIA'S OLD HORSES CROPS HP 
AGAIN 

ELATED, treading on air, even puffed up, excited 
beyond measure, and yet calm, passing her wak- 
ing hours in a day-dream and yet cool and cal- 
culating, Olivia spent the next three days. Geoffrey, 
when he came home on the day on which she had learnt 
of her success, thought to himself that in some way or 
other she was different from her wont. **What's the 
matter with you, Olivia!" 

*' What's the matter! I don't understand, GteoSrej. 
Nothing's the matter. I'm the same as usual." 

''That's just what you're not, my darling ! You were 
odd last night, I thought, but to-day there's something 
more that I can't describe. You don't look the same; 
somehow your face has a different expression, as if you 
were thinking of other things or even seeing other 
things." 

"It's fancy, Geoff. I'm only thinking of you," and 
Olivia came to him and caressed his face and drew it 
down for her kiss. She spoke truly. She was in effect 
thinking only of him. How would he take her secret 
if she told him! Yet how could she continue week 
after week, month after month,' without telling him! 
At present no one knew it all. Mr. Blackett knew 
half and Captain Cartwright knew half. Mr. Blackett 
knew that she bad gambled a great deal, but he knew 
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notlung of Brocklesby. Her trainer knew that she had 
won something by betting an J he carried the secret of 
her ownership of Brocklesby. But she could not, she 
felt, tell the whole truth or talk unreservedly to either 
of them. They were not her friends. She could not 
confide in them. Always she had been used to confide 
in Geoffrey. There was until recently no secret, no 
thought, with which she would not have entrusted him. 
He would have understood her, have i^ympathised with 
her di£5culty, if there was a difficulty, and have done all 
he could to put things right. It was odd. If she had 
been losing money gambling, even if she had lost large 
sums, sums that neither she nor he could afford, and 
were now up to her ears in trouble and embarrassment, 
she could have gone to him with the assurance that he 
would take her into his arms and comfort her and that 
then, however disapproving he was at heart, he would 
have stifled the exhibition of his disapproval and have 
set to work with energy to get her out of the mess. 
But her case now was so very different. She was in no 
difficulty. On the whole she had been successful all 
the time, and now if anything she was too successful. 
There was no mess for Geoffrey to get her out of. She 
had kept a secret from him; she had been disloyal to 
him. For months she had led one life with him and one 
life, her real life, away from him, miles away from him. 
That hurt her to think id)out. It would hurt him too 
when he knew, hurt him terribly. He wouldn't under- 
stand how gradually she had drifted into it — ^how un- 
important the whole thing was to begin with . . . 

These thoughts passed through her head in the sec- 
onds of their conversation. She. succeeded in reassur- 
iiig Geoffrey, but the thoughts, the doubts, came back 
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to tonnent her. For a while she thought of nothing 



But Olivia was resilient, mercurial. After all she 
had been clever, and good luck had helped her clever- 
ness. She had now a real racehorse all of her own. 
When she had read of it in all the daily papers that 
came her way on the Wednesday, she began to read of 
it again in the weeklies. Her assumed name became 
very familiar to her. Luckily no one seemed anxious 
to pierce its identity, so she was spared that one anx- 
iety. 

Saturday came and Geoffrey bad gone to his room to 
work. Olivia picked up the Morning Post and, from 
habit rather than from curiosity, turned to the racing 
programme. She ran her eye down the list of entries. 
Why, here in the first race was that disappointing 
horse of last year. Iron Hand, one of the first horses 
she had seen, the first she had heard mentioned. It 
had actually arrived at Liverpool. How often had she 
backed it last year? How often had it lost? She re- 
called the fact that she ought to have had eighty pounds 
on it when she was on holiday at Harlech. It had lost 
that time too and she had saved her money. Now, 
if she persisted and backed it again, her stake ought 
to be a hundred and sixty. But she had never had 
so much on any horse to win. . . . No, it would be 
ridiculous to risk so much, even though she could, die 
supposed, afford to lose it. On the other hand it would 
be rather absurd to let the horse run loose. She would 
be both venturesome and careful: her stake should be 
a hundred. 

On the following day the Observer told her that Iron 
Hand had won, that its success had not been anticipated, 
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that it had started at a hundred to eight, and that she 
had added twelve hundred and fifty pouiids to her 
winning account. Also it told her that the race was 
a hurdle race. **If I had known that I shouldn't have 
risked a penny/' she said to herself. Decidedly she was 
in luck. 
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IN WHICH OUVIA RECEIVES A VISIT FBOM HER 
BOOKMAKEB 

0»LlVlA went down to breakfast on Monday 
I morning a little nervous about her post 
Would her bookmakers actually send her a 
cheque for two thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds 
or would they, so large a sum being in question, raise 
some diflSculty. Her old doubt returned as to whether 
they might not even repudiate the two bets. Both had 
been made over the telephone. How easy it would be 
for them to say that she was dreaming, that they had 
never received her messages, or that she had only asked 
for ten pounds on each horse ! It would be worth their 
while. What possible case could she set up ? She could 
produce no evidence. True, they had always paid be- 
fore, but then it had never been a question of more than 
two or three hundred . . . 

Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Company's envelope 
was at the side of her plate and, as luck would have it» 
it was iJone. There were no circulars, no bills, no un- 
important letters from acquaintances to make it less 
noticeable. ' To Olivia's eyes it seemed to dominate the 
table and she wondered whether Geoffrey had seen it 
and had made any guess as to whom it was from. It 
would be unlike him, but it was always possible that» 
although she was sure that he would make no comment 
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and would ask no question, he might, semi-oonsciouslyy 
watch her as she opened it. 

Olivia took her place and poured out the coffee. She 
wasn't hungry, she said, and would have no fish. Qeof- 
frey looked up in a mild surprise: **I know there's 
something the matter with you, sweetheart. Nothing 
serious like in the winter, but — ^well, you'll think it 
funny, but you give me the impression that something's 
worrying you, that something's on your mind." 

She knew that she must make 'an effort, must act a 
little, must do something both to turn his thought and 
attention from her and to prevent herself showing how 
very nervous, how very distracted, she really was. She 
looked up with a quizzical smile. ''You've got it, Geoff. 
I have something on my mind.^ I am worried. But it's 
nothing you need worry about. I'm planning a sur- 
prise for you and it isn't ripe yet. I'm in the midst 
of it now and it isn't eai^ to carry through. Don't 
think of it any more. It isn't a shameful secret." She 
laughed. **Have some more coffee, Geoff." 

''You may have all the secrets you want, my darling, 
if they give you any pleasure. But look, you've got a 
letter. Didn 't you see it » " 

Olivia took the letter up, turned it over, made as if 
to smell it, and passed it to her husband. ''I think — 
I'm not sure but I think, Geoff — ^that this is part of 
the secret. If you opened it you'd get the greatest 
shock of your life. But it wouldn't be altogether un- 
pleasant, you'd find. It'd spoil all my fun though. All 
my elaborate plan would fall to the ground. It doesn't 
exactly look romantic, this envelope, does it! But as 
a matter of fact it is jolly romantic. It'd make your 
most romantic novel look like thirty cents." She drew 
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the letter back. ''No, I'm not going to open it while 
you're here. I most at present have my excitement all 
to myself. Sooner or later, later rather than sooner, 
you 11 know all about it. Why, it's not time to go yet 
surely!" She looked at the clock., "All right; run 
along. Think of me as a conspirator engaged in a very, 
big plot indeed — ^and as you hurry to the station you can 
know that Act II is developing in just the way I want 
it to— or I hope so any way." 

Geoffrey had gone and Olivia took the letter up again. 
She felt it delicately with her fingers. Did it contain 
a cheque t , If it did the embossed stamp was not per- 
ceptible. Fresh thoughts came to her; she was pr^ 
to a dozen fears. Perhaps her bookmakers had been 
veiy clever, very sharp, and, with the idea of ^tting 
their blow in first, of regularising their position before 
she could put forward any claim, had written to express 
their regret that they had received no commissions for 
her in this new season that had just begun . . . 

With a sudden movement she slipped her finger un- 
der the flap and tore the envelope. Yes, there was a 
cheque. She unfolded it nervously. It was for the 
whole sum for which she had hoped. Two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty pounds I Olivia's breath came 
quickly . . . 

With the cheque was the bookmaker's account for the 
week and, yes, a letter. As they had sent the money 
Olivia cared not at all what they had written, but their 
communication must be read: 

'*Dbab Madam" (the letter began), — ^'^May we con- 
gratulate you on making so fine a start with the new 
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season? The cheque we ha^e pleasure in enclosing 
is for a substantial sum, but we have satisfaction in 
paying out to so good a client, and as both the horses 
on which you have won were outsiders we do not feel 
that we have any cause to complain. We wonder 
whether you would allow our Mr. Backhouse to call 
upon you one day— either at your home or in London, 
whichever would be more convenient to your good self. 
— ^We are, dear Madam, your obedient servants, 

** Baton, Backhouse and Co.'* 

"What could Mr. Backhouse want with her! If they 
had not enclosed a«cheque she would have guessed that 
their intention was to produce some pretext for not 
paying her or for delaying payment. But there was 
the cheque, drawn on a respectable bank and looking 
just as serious as a cheque could look. She supposed 
she had no choice but to see the good man. It was 
a nuisance and it would be distasteful. Where should 
she see him! Not here at Weybridge certainly. Nor 
could she decently suggest meeting a man who had 
just paid her nearly three thousand pounds in a railway 
waiting-room. There remained her dub. When she 
went out she posted two letters, one containing the 
cheque to her bank, and the other to say that she would 
be pleased to see Mr. Backhouse at the Sackville Street 
Club on the following Wednesday at twelve o'clock. 

The clock on the hall of Olivia's club had hardly 
finished striking twelve when a page-boy came to the 
smoking-room to announce that Mr. Backhouse had 
called to see her. In a minute he appeared. Certainly 
there was nothing sinister or mean or depreciatory or 
predatory about Mr. Backhouse. He might have been 
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an owner of ships or a coal-merchant or a reactionary 
X)oIitician or a war baronet. He was not the sort of 
man whom you would look at twice. However, his 
manner was direct and incisive, and the slight appre- 
hension with which for no reason at all Olivia had an- 
ticipated the interview quickly faded away. 

**You will, I hope, madam, forgive my asking you 
for an interview. It was not only that we like to know 
our clients — especially when they have been so success- 
ful as you have been'* (here Mr. Backhouse bowed his 
compliments) ; ''it was also that I thought it possible 
that we might make ourselves even more useful to 
you than we have been. It is evident that you under- 
stand racing" (here he bowed again) ''and that you 
have open to you very important sources of information. 
It is not for me to ask what they are. But a lady who 
can win three thousand in the first week of the season 
is evidently a client to be reckoned with and we — 
my partner, Mr. Eaton, and I— would like to do all 
your business. Naturally in dealing with an ordinary 
client we have to fix such limits as to time and amount 
as have up to the present governed your account, but 
there are many well-known owners" ("Good heavens! 
Does he knowf Olivia asked herself) "who make use 
of us in another way, and what is true of them is trae 
also of some of the big bettors. Perhaps you have ac- 
counts with other firms. Perhaps you spread your com- 
missions — ^a hundred here, fifty there, and so on: we 
don't know. But what I wish to suggest is that if at 
any time you want to. place any very large backing 
commissions we can undertiake them for you as well as 
anyone else in our line of business. For instance, you 
might have wanted a thousand pounds the other day 
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on Brocklesby and not have known how to get the 
money on to the best advantage. We could have put 
it on for you and in such a way, both on the course 
and in London, that the market would not have been 
unduly aflfected/' 

Olivia, who had been trying to look wise, could not. 
help breaking in! **Tell me, Mr. Backhouse, what you 
mean by Hhe market'}" and then was sorry she had 
spoken, for she realised his meaning even before he 
had time to open his mouth again. 

'*The market, Mrs. Pembertont — oh, that's a loose 
term to cover the state of betting. If an owner puts 
all his money on at once without any concealment and 
with the same bookmaker, or all at the same time, the 
market contracts — ^the price shortens. "Why, the other 
day, if you had been down at Lincoln and had your- 
self or through a friend put a hundred on that horse 
you'd never have got a hundred to six about it. Di- 
rectly they saw the horse was being backed the price 
would have contracted. As it was you got a hundred to 
six because you put the money on with us in town, 
because you didn't give us a great deal of time to 
unload much of it, and also, to be quite frank, because 
we had no special reason to be afraid of you, so that 
we didn't even try to unload. You'd had a hundred 
potmds on a horse before, several times indeed, but 
they were anyone's selections: you might have got them 
out of your favourite paper. Next time we shall be 
more careful. But what you did last week you can 
continue to do, and, if you care to trust us, you can, 
when you've got special information — and we know 
from experience that you can get special information — 
do even more. Let's see: your limit is a hundred 
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pounds and you've got to despatch your telegram (if 
you telegraph) an hour before the race. Well, that 
stands, but if you ever want to have, say, a thousand 
on a horse you need only write to us overnight or you 
can telephone up till eleven o'clock on the day the 
horse is running. That's all I wanted to say. We 
shan't keep all or much of the bet to ourselves; par- 
haps we shan't keep any: that's our business. We are 
more likely to act as your agents. We shall spread it 
about — ^part here and part there, some of it in London 
and the country, and some of it we shall send down to 
the course. But we shall get you the best prices we can 
and we shall take five per cent, of whatever you wix^ 
or that we win for you." 

Olivia was too astonished by the magnitude of the 
gum that Mr. Backhouse had mentioned to answer him 
for a moment, and when she did so all she could say 
was that she understood but that she imagined that 
the hundred pounds that had hitherto been the limit 
of her account would be quite sufficient for her needs. 

'' Perhaps, madam, but I've heard that the appetite 
grows with feeding. You will forgive my having made 
the suggestion to you — ^and anyhow, now that it has 
been made you have only to carry it out if at any time 
you should wish to do so." And with this, and after 
a few words about nothing in particular, Mr. Backhouse 
bowed himself out. 

Olivia lay back in the deep armchair of the smoking- 
room, lit one of her very infrequent cigarettes, and 
X>ondered the strange interview. She could not know, 
and she did not even suspect, that, intrigued and rather 
nettled at their client's success over Brocklesby, Messrs. 
Eaton, Backhouse and Company had been at some pains 
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to discover the identity of Mr. Vereker, and that, di»- 
oovering it an4 collating it with the good report their 
bank had given them ten months ago as to their client's 
position, they had thought that they might turn more 
than one honest pound by becoming the agents of this 
new owner. Mr. Eaton, too, who was no poor judge of 
a horse, had come back from Liverpool with a very high 
opinion of Brocklesby's i>ossibilities, and had thus added 
fuel to his partner's interest in their client. Also it 
would do no harm to encourage her to branch out a little. 
If she got into the habit of betting hundreds at a time 
their three thousand pounds would come back all the 
socmer to their own pockets. They would have little 
difficulty, they hoped, in discriminating between the bets 
she made because she was veritably inspired and those 
that came from caprice or reading or, later on,desperar 
tion. In fact, while they were convinced believers in 
the doctrine that it all comes back to the book, or, in 
language less abstruse, that they had only lent their 
clients the amounts they occasionally won, yet there was 
mudi to be said for hastening that natural process. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BIG RACE AT EEMPTON 

FOB many weeks Olivia, somewhat awed and even 
in a way depressed by the fact that she had 
nearly three thousand pounds in her bank ac- 
count and several hundreds of other pounds standing 
to her credit at Weatherby's, felt no temptation to risk 
even a small stake. Of the horses she had seen a year 
ago at Newmarket all had won for her except The 
Panther, who mercifully perhaps, had gone far away, 
and Spion Kop,^ with which she had decided to bother 
no more. The spring passed and the summer. She still 
read the sporting papers but less regularly than had been 
her wQnt. With the next year's potential Derby win- 
ner in her own possession she felt that it would be 
stupid, undignified, to waste her time and enei^y, and 
perhaps her money, on smaller game. Captain Cart- 
wright had worried her not at all. Once in May he 
came to see her at her club and reported favourably on 
Brockleby's condition and satisfied himself that the im- 

1 On the morning of June 3 — ^by which date this story had been 
passed for press — a friend who had read the proofs drew my at- 
tention to the fact that Spion Kop had won the Derby. To nse 
a slang phrase in a very literal sense, this did not suit my book 
at all! Olivia would have been so chagrined at the success of 
the ^ horse in which she had decided to take no further inter- 
est. . . . ! After all, however, she had little to complain of. 
Of the horses she had been shown at Newmarket all, with two 
exceptions, had won money for her. I haVe no information as to 
whether she ever rewarded the tout whose prescience was so re- 
markable. — G. R. 
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petuosity that had made her enter the horse for four 
of the chief two-year-old races of the year and had 
made her declare so emphatically that he was to win the 
Brocklesby Stakes was not to repeat itself now to the 
colt's detriment. She was quite satisfied to hear that 
he was ^oing on all right, and she did not even ask 
whether he was sure to win his other races or tell her 
trainer of her dreams about the Derby. Success had 
made her a little shy and a little afraid. Captain Cart- 
wright said to her again that he didn't know how good 
the colt might be, expressed the hope that she would 
stick to her programme and not bring him out again 
till Kempton in October, and, learning that she thor- 
oughly agreed With him, was content to leave it at 
that. ''They'll have forgotten all about the colt's exist- 
ence by October," he said to her, **and that's just as 
well. They'll have a dozen other two-year-olds to talk 
about by then and our horse 11 hardly be mentioned for 
the race. You see! Let's pray that he gets through 
the summer all right, that's all." 

Nor did Olivia even trouble to go racing. She lent 
her badges for Eempton to Mrs. Blair and listened to 
that voluble lady's enthusiastic descriptions of the ex- 
citements she had witnessed without envy. She felt her- 
self the repository of a far greater excitement. 

That year the Pemberton family went to the Belgian 
coast for its summer holiday, and although they were 
within a tramway ride of Ostend Olivia showed not 
the slightest wish to go near the gaming-rooms. Nor 
did Geoffrey. He seemed indeed rather ashamed of 
the whole history of their visit to Monte Carlo, and if 
hotel acquaintances started to recount their experiences 
in the Kursaal he would answer as if he neither cared 
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for nor understood what they were talking about and 
changed the subject as soon as was decently possible. 
They bathed and sat about on the sand and read books 
and paid one or two visits to Bruges that Oliver and 
Kathleen should see the pictures and the architecture 
and have something worth wliile to remember, and they 
came home to Weybridge. It seemed to Olivia as if 
all the while her mind was resting, was getting back 
its tone after the exhaustion of the previous year and of 
the winter. She was not even conscious of being bored. 
... A most satisfactory wife, Geoffrey found her. 

But with the return of th^ children to school at the 
end of September Olivia had perforce to come out of 
her shell. To begin with, Captain Cartwright wrote to 
remind her that the Imperial Produce Stakes was only 
a couple of weeks off. He had better see her, he said. 
And with his letter Olivia woke up. *'Tell me, is 
Brocklesby aU right!'' was the first question she asked 
the trainer. 

"Quite, now: I was, to be frank, just a little nervous 
about his left fore-leg a little while ago, but it was a 
false alarm, thank Gk>d. He'll be fit to run for his life 
at Kempton, but of course I'm not forgetting the other 
two races towards the end of the month. I've got to 
leave a little to work on." 

'^Butwillhewin?" 

"I don't know, Mrs. Pemberton, because I haven't 
any satisfactory line with the other horses that are 
likely to go for the race. But I do think he'U make a 
fight of it. He's got a very good chance and that's aU 
I want to say at present. He satisfies me. Hell be 
fresh. Apart from that leg he's given me no trouble 
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all the year. The other crack two-year-olds have had 
rather a doing in their sumnier races — especially at 
Ascot. Hard going. I'll be able to tell you more on 
the day itself, and^when I see what's going to run." 
And Olivia could get nothing more definite out of hinu 

**ni tell you what it is, Mrs. Pemberton. The best 
two-year-olds don't come out early in the season. The 
Bard and Donovan and Yedas aU won the Brocklesby 
and they were good horses; Lacrosse was pretty good 
last year. But, generally speaking, Brocklesby winners 
are stones behind the best horses of their years. Per- 
haps well give 'em all a surprise. But don't foi^et — 
not that I want to make too much of it — ^that I did 
want you to keep our colt back till later in the season 
80 he'd have time to develop. ' ' 

Olivia, thinking of her twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds, made no reply. 

It was a week later and OeofEr^ and Olivia were at 
dinner. 

"GeoflP, next week's Kempton. I've not worried you 
to go all this year, but I do want you to take me on 
Friday — ^no, not Saturday: Saturday's so much more 
crowded. Let's go on Friday, but all by ourselves." 
It was true that if there was no third person in the 
party she would find greater difficulty in having any? 
conversation with her trainer, but after all she didn'r 
want to hear more than Whether her colt was well or 
ill and whether she could expect him to win — and that 
she would know by the morning's post. With all the 
excitement that the race would entail she felt that she 
couldn't stand the talkative Mrs. Blair. 

"You know I can't come Friday, Olivia. Once I 
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begin to monkey with my days in town the game's np 
as far as work is concerned.'' 

'•But, GeoflP " 

**You're a darling, Olivia, and I wish I could go, 
but" — ^he had been looking at his engagement book — 
**I've got to lunch with Langworthy that day. It's 
an old engagement. I can't decently get out of it. 
He's going to bring that woman whose books I've ar- 
ranged for America. The Boston people want to know 
all about her, and she's only down from Scotland for a 
few days. No, it can't be done. But I will go with you 
on Saturday." 

"When GeoflPrey talked like that Olivia knew that per- 
sistence was useless. She would have after all to fall 
back upon Mrs. Blair. But that good woman was more 
of a burr than even Geoffrey himsell She would hardly 
let a word pass between Olivia and Captain Cartwright. 
Olivia remembered how she had monopolised the trainer 
last year. But it couldn't be helped. Something, how- 
ever, would have to be arranged, and she sat down and 
wrote to Newmarket to ask when Captain Cartwright and 
his charge would actually arrive at Kempton. She 
added that she would like a letter on the morning of the 
day of the race to say how everything had gone, and that 
she would like her trainer to telephone to her at the post 
oflSce at ten o'clock. That would just give her time to 
telephone to Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Company if 
the report was favourable and if she came to the con- 
clusion that it would be worth while to risk a larger bet 
than she had ever had before. 

But Captain Cartwright, when it came to the point, 
was taking no such risks. Even telephones were dan- 
gerous— esi)ecially at race-times and in race-neighbour- 
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hoods. His letter announced that Brocklesby had borne 
the journey well, that he was becoming more confidezlt 
with regard to his chances, but that he would not tele- 
phone — **I will take a car and drive over to see you at 
Weybridge. I'll arrive somewhere about ten. It isn't 
far and it's much better to take that trouble than to run 
the risk of what I think of the colt getting all over the 
place and having the market spoiled in consequence." 

The idea of a visit from Captain Cartwright rather 
flurried Olivia. But she became reassured when she 
recollected that he had apparently taken a great deal 
of trouble to impress Geoffrey with the excellence of 
Brocklesby iind had promised to write and tell him when 
he thought the colt would win. It would be quite easy 
now and natural for her to describe his visit as one of 
kindness, the result of wishing to do his friends a good 
turn. 

At ten o'clock Captain Cartwright arrived. He was 
no fool, Olivia felt, for she heard him ask for *'Mr. Pem- 
berton," and it was only on hearing that he had gone 
to town that he asked to see her instead. Yes, he be- 
lieved that the colt was well : 

**But I can't help feeling, Mrs. Pemberton, that it 
isn't a race for an owner to bet on. The stakes amount 
to a good sum. If it comes off it'll be the biggest prize 
a horse of mine has ever won. Perhaps you weren't 
thinking of betting, and in any case it's no affair of 
mine. I think it likely you'll more or less have the 
market to yourself. None of the morning papers tip the 
horse. The price is sure to be a good one, for they'll all 
go for D'Artagnan and I'm not saying he won't win. 
I've never seen him, but he's a bit out of the common, 
I'm told, and certainly he's won all his races in style* 
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Then there's Flotilla. Onr hone has the adYantage in 
the weights though. But I mnst be off. I'll see yon 
later. Yon 11 look for me before the race, and I'm sore 
to be not far off BrocUesbj's box. Good-bye, then, for 
Hie present, Mrs. Pemberton." 

It was only twenty past ten and it wonld not take her 
long to get down to the call office. What should she dot 
Olivia asked herself. The trainer did not seem too con- 
fident and it was a fact, as he said, that the race itself 
uras worth a great deal of money. If BrocUesby won 
she'd bring her own winnings up to well ove» five thou- 
sand. Why not leave it at thatt She knew now that 
ahe had intended, if Captain Cartwright's report was a 
good one, to have a whole thousand on him. But what 
would she feel if he lostt How would she like to write 
a chfcque for a thousand pounds on Sunday! There 
were so many factors to consider. Six furlongs wasn't 
much of a distance. Through no fault of his own the 
<solt might get badly away and he wouldn't have much 
time to catch up. He might have forgotten what was 
expected of him in an actual race. One of the oth^ 
horses might easily be too good for him. No, she would 
take her trainer's advice and leave the race alone as far 
as betting went. She was confinped in this view by see- 
ing in the Sportsman that even the writer who had so 
much admired Brocklesby as a yearling had either for- 
gotten him or thought him now altogether outclassed: 
^'D'Artagnan will of course win the Imperial Produce 
Plate," he had written. 

With the afternoon the day became one of the worst 
that an English October can produce. Mrs. Blair's car 
took them to the course, and they neither of them rel- 
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idled leaving its cushioned comfort for the wet grass of 
the enclosure and the dirt and bustle of the paddock. 
''We shall find Captain Oartwright somewhere near the 
boxes, ' ' Olivia said to Mrs. Blair« * ^ He was kind enough 
to drive over to tell Geoffrey that he thought he had a 
dhance in the big race to-day, so he's sure to be about. 
Let's look for him." 

"Oh, did het" Mrs. Blair answered, jealousy creeps 
ing into her voice. **I should have thought that if he 
was in Weybridge he'd have come to tell us — especially 
after our going all the way down to Newmarket to see 
him. I call that rather odd. ' ' 

"I think it was only because he knew Qeotbey was a 
member here and took it for granted he'd be taking an 
interest in the meeting-— but here he is." 

*'So you're going to win the big race to-day. Captain. 
It was too bad of you not to come and tell us." Mrs. 
Blair almost called out the words to the advancing 
trainer, who looked about him in apprehension. Luckily 
it did not appear that Mrs. Blair's indiscretion had been 
overheard. 

''If you speak so loud as that, Mrs. Blair, you 11 run 
the risk of having us both lynched after the race. Any- 
one hearing you will run off and get on to the 'good 
thing,' and when it comes unstuck they'll think we got 
up this scene on purpose." 

"But aren't you going to wint Do tell me. Captain. 
What's the horse called f Is it certain to win f ' ' 

"No, Mrs. Blair, he isn't certain to win. If you ask 
anyone else they'll tell you he hasn't a dog's chance. 
Perhaps they're right. But you might have half a sov- 
ereign on. Everyone thinks D'Artagnan will win. All 
I ean tell you is that mine is well." 
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Mrs. Blair looked very absurd in her long mackintosh 
under her dripping umbrella, and the trainer could not 
help wishing her at the devil. For Olivia, however, he 
now had both respect and admiration: respect because 
after her one spate of instructions at Liverpool Street 
more now than a year ago she had left him alone to 
carry her progranmie out in his own way, and admira- 
tion because she had stuck so persistently to that pro- 
gramme, and it had so far justified her. However, H 
behoved him to be polite to both ladies: *'If you take 
my advice you'll come and look at my horse for a minute 
and then you'll get under cover till it's time to go and 
see the race itself. Now, Mrs. Blair, please don't make 
any remark about my fancying him, whatever you do." 

There was no crowd round the door of Brocklesby's 
box. There was no particular reason why there should 
be. True, the book did say that he had won at Lincoln 
in March, but he had not been seen out since and the 
memory of race-goers is short; one idol soon succeeds 
another. Moreover the rain was coming down more and 
more persistently and only the hardened few cared to 
attempt any paddock inspection, and even they satisfied 
themselves with a scrutiny of D'Artagnan and Flotilla. 
Olivia, however, did hear one man say, as her trainer 
left her side to attend to his charge's toilet: '^ That's 
Brocklesby. Funny thing, he won the Brocklesby at 
Lincoln in March. Funny because he was named be- 
fore the race, not since. No one took the tip thou^ 
Won more or less as he liked, I fancy. But he's not nm 
again and I distrust that sort. Still, he's a good-looker 
aU right." 

Olivia tried to appreciate the points of her horse. 
She found it impossible, however, to regard him with 
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the proper admiratioti or affection. She thought him 
like all the other racehorses she had seen in the last year 
and a half, slim and elegant and strong, but not other- 
"Wise remarkable. She was sensible enough to know that 
the fault was her own and one of education and oppor- 
tunity. Leaving him, she managed to have a good look 
at D'Artagnan. The two horses were much of a much- 
ness, she thought; the only thing that differentiated 
them in her eyes was that Brocklesby had a much better- 
looking trainer. 

And then, too soon — ^for Olivia's excitement was get- 
ting the better of her, in spite of the rain — came the 
hour of the race itself. Captain Cartwright had told 
her that they had better make their way across to the 
finish of the shorter course, take up good places on the 
rails and there stay until the race was over. * 'You're 
going to have wet feet any way, so you'd better have 
them for something worth while. You 11 see as well as 
anyone from there." But first they went back to the 
enclosure and, standing under cover, could hear the 
din that came over the rails from Tattersall's Ring, a 
din that seemed to surge out from under the serried 
ranks of streaming umbrellas like the breaking loose of 
some monkey pandemonium. **Here I'll tak^ four to 
one D'Artagnan !" Olivia heard, and then, *'Pour to one 
Flotilla!" and ''Any price outsiders!" There was evi- 
dently plenty of money for the favourite, for soon she 
heard, "Five to one D'Artagnan, I'll take; 'ere D'Ar- 
tagnan I'll take five to one !" and Flotilla's price length- 
ened in sympathy. The name of her own colt she did 
not hear: he evidently was lumped in with the out- 
siders about whom any price was offered. And when, a 
few minutes lat^r, they paused on the rails in order that 
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Mn. BUdr might put ten shillings on Brocklesby die 
found no difSculty in getting twelve and a half to one. 
The good woman followed Olivia across the course, re- 
marking sagely that her winnings — ^if she did win — wonid 
pay for the pair of boots that she was raining. 

And now Olivia realised that this was the very race 
that she had seen when a year ago she had come to Kemp- 
ton for the first time. Then the favourite had been at 
an even shorter price and he had won. She got some 
satisfaction from that memory. There was a rhythm 
in these things. Favourites won and outsiders won. 
True, if D'Artagnan didn't win now it did not neces- 
sarily follow that Brocklesby would do so. There were 
four other horses in the field. But it seemed to her a 
good.omen. , 

They were just in time to g^ good places near the 
judge's box. There was no crowd but there were «iou^ 
people — ^men mostly but with a sprinkling of tailor-made 
women — ^to line the rails for some distance. Careless of 
the rain they stood waiting for the horses to go down to 
the starting-gate. D'Artagnan was the first, swishing 
his tail and throwing up the turf as he strode along. 
**What a horse!" someone said. ** He'll never be 
beaten," said another. Then Flotilla, a filly, lighter it 
seemed to Olivia and with less reach. She would hardly 
have recognised her own colt if it had not been for the 
jockey's jacket and cap. Olivia's colours were clove- 
pink with black cuffs. It was the first time she had 
seen them. ''That's Brocklesby," a man at her elbow 
said. ''He's a rare mover certainly. It doesn't look to 
me as if he'd been amiss. Still, he can't have any 
chance to-day." And Olivia watched the colt and won- 
dered what was to happen and ignored some careless 
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remark of Mrs. Blair's. To her he seemed as good a 
horse as D'Artagnan. Why not? Perhaps he was th& 
better of the two, and anyhow he had an advantage in 
the weights, and that should mean a considerable ad- 
vantage in such heavy going. . . . From where she 
stood with the aid of her glasses she could see the knot 
of horses at the gate, but the rain came again and again 
to obscure her vision. Once or twice she thought that 
they had started and her breath came more quickly, but 
they were false alarms. And then when the start did 
come she did not see it : she had paused for a minute to 
wipe the rain off the lenses. What was that in front f 
Surely— surely it ivas her own colt. But it was hardly 
a race— 

**Why, there's Captain ^Cartwright's hoyse coming- 
along by itself almost," Mrs. Blair cried. And it waa 
tttke. Brocklesby was lengths in front of his nearest fol- 
lower. There was now no chance of his being caught. 
He flashed past. 

**Well, I'm blowed!" the man next to Olivia said. 
*'He got away in front and was never caught. A 
falsely run race, I should say. All the same, I'm not 
sure that he wasn't going faster than B'Artagnan at the 
finish:" He moved away. 

Olivia's mouth was dry. Her colt had beaten the 
champion of the year. And she was about two thousand 
pounds richer. She wished now that she had backed 
him. But she couldn't blame Captain Cartwright. Mrs. 
Blair's *'I've won six pounds five" irritated her all the 
same. She herself had had too little faith. If only she 
had actually had a thousand on the colt ! Well, it was 
no use thinking of what inight have happened, and she 
hurried Mrs. Blair back to the paddock. Brockleslgr 
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was just being taken away. The jockey looked remark- 
ably pleased with himself. Captain Cartwright, seeing 
her, came forward. **Well, he won, Mrs. Pemberton — 
won running away. I only hope that what I said this 
morning didn't prevent you backing him"; and then, 
remembering Mrs. Blair, he went on: '*I'd like to pre- 
sent the jockey to you two ladies — please let me fetch 
him.'' 

Cavanagh proved to be a shy youth and he blushed 
when he heard the trainer's praise of his riding. *'It 
wasn't me, marm; it was the 'orse. A baby could have 
ridden him. All the same, I don't say the fack we got 
away with a flying start hadn't a lot to do with the 
result." 
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m WHICH OUVIA HAS A DASH AND GE0FFRE7 GOES 
RACING BY HIMRTCTiF 

GEOFFREY'S first words on reaching home that 
evening were to ask Olivia whether she had en- 
joyed herself in spite of the rain. 

'*I wouldn't have, Geoff, if it hadn't been that that 
horse of Captain Cartwright's was running in the chief 
race — ^you know, Brocklesby. Wasn't it nice of Captain 
Cartwrightt He drove over in the morning to tell you 
he thought it'd win. I almost telephoned to tell you on 
the chance of your wanting to back it." 

"And did it win?" 

**I should just think it did — ^it was ever so much in 
front. Captain Cartwright was pleased. It's the most 
important race he's ever won. He was so sorry you 
weren't there and I've promised to try and induce you 
to go to Newmarket later on in the month when the 
horse will be running again — twice, and when it'll be 
decided whether he really is the best of the year. Do 
say you'll come." 

''Which days?" 

Olivia had looked up her facts and was ready with 
her answer: ** Friday next week, and Thursday a fort- 
night later." 

''Well, the Friday's impossible any way, but I will 
come on the Thursday — ^yes I will, honour bright. I'd 
like to see Cartwright again. He's a good chap. And, 
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to be quite frank, itll be useful to me to see a race at 
Newmarket Then that's settled, Olivia," and he took 
out his diary and made a note of the' day. "I jolly 
well hope that Cartwright's horse will win too." 

Olivia re-echoed the wish, but silently. 

In the morning came a letter from the trainer: 

'^Deab Mrs. Pkmbebton, — ^Well, we won, but I can- 
not help being troubled at the idea that I may have put 
you off backing the colt. If I did you must forgive me. 
I didn't have a i>enny on myself. Mind you, I thought 
in my heart he'd win, but it did seem ridiculous to be so 
sure and I hadn't the courage of my own convictions. 
You see, everyone said that D'Artagnan was a smasher. 
He'd won all his races, just as Tetratema did last year 
and just as easily. It seemed cheek to set Brocklesby 
seriously up against him. The best of it is that the Qien 
I've heard talking about the race think it was the start 
that did it. That'll be the general opinion no doubt till 
the Middle Park Plate teaches them different. The start 
did help, I know, but it wasn't everything. I'm sure 
ours was the better horse. Cavanagh thinks so too. 
Well, we'll see at Newmarket. I suppose you do still 
want him to run in both those races t 

**By the way, it is rather funny to see how people 
change towards you when you've got a really good horse 
in your stable. They're all over me since the race. 
Atkins tells me he's confident that his horse will win 
the Duke of York Stakes to-morrow. She's favourite 
so it's not much of a tip, but I've looked her up in the 
book and I make her out to have three pounds in hand. 

Yours truly, John P. Cabtwright (Capt.)." 

This was the first tip that her trainer had given her 
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at all seriously, and, although he was only passing it on 
rather than announcing it definitely as one of his own, 
Olivia determined to act on it. As soon as she was able 
she looked the horse up in the betting. It was called 
Currer Bell and it stood at five to one. By half past 
ten she had caUed up Messrs. Eaton, Backhouse and Com- 
pany on the telephone and had asked for Mr. Backhouse: 

^'Oh, Mrs. PembertonI Good morning, madam. I 
half expected you to ring up yesterday morning about 
Brocklesby. I wish you had done so. However, the 
owner won a good prize. He could afford to let him 
run unbacked. But what can we do for you to-day?'* 

''I want to have a thousand pounds each way on 
Currer BeU.'' 

**0h " Olivia could fed Mr. Backhouse's sur- 
prise tingling along the wire. "A thousand each way 
Currer Bell! You know she's favourite, Mrs. Pember- 
tonf Very well. Two thousand pounds is a great deal 
of money though. Still, we're not turning business 
away I But I do hope you know something, Mrs. Pem- 
berton." 

As Olivia walked home from the telephone office she 
developed cold feet and gradually there came to her the 
feeling that she had been rather a fool. Why in the 
name of wonder should she have rushed off to back her 
trainer's tip in that unconsidered fashion t He ex- 
pected her, no doubt, to have at the utmost five pounds 
on each way — ^if she backed it at all. And here she 
was risking two hundred times that sum. She stood to 
lose the whole amount that she had won by the success 
of Brocklesby yesterday. Nor did she find any com- 
fort in reminding herself that audacity had made her 
all the money she had hitherto won. She found it use- 
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less to tell herself that if Currer Bell did come up to 
her trainer's expectations she would make another six 
or seven thousand pounds. Only one thing did give 
her a slight sense of encouragement: Currer Bell was 
emphatically a '* literary" horse; Qeoflfrey would ap- 
prove of her having half a sovereign on. Indeed if they 
went to Kempton he would no doubt pick her out for 
himself and risk three or four pounds. But she had 
decided that they were not going to Kempton. She 
would not be able to bear the suspense of seeing the 
actual race. She announced this decision directly she 
got back into the house. '^I've got a little chill, Geoff, 
I think — all that rain yesterday. You don't mind if 
we don't go, do you?" 

*'But I rather want to, Olivia. I'll go alone though. 
Don't be surprised. I shan't be long. It's a fine day 
and I shall rather enjoy the open air. Besides there's 
one of the horses that I like to back running, one of 
what you describe as my * literary* horses — Currer Bell, 
it's called. I should be jolly put out if after deciding 
to back him I didn't go and he — she, I should say- 
won." 

When Geoffrey came home Olivia was very much en- 
gaged. Letty told him that her mistress had visitors 
and he went softly upstairs to his room. The Crosses, 
new neighbours from four doors away, a mother and 
daughter, all done up to the nines, had chosen this day 
on which to return Olivia's call, and she was not pleased. 
At no time would they have been easy to talk to, for 
they had no traffic with ideas, but to-day Olivia could 
have cried out. How was it that she had forgotten to 
tell Letty she was not at home! And yet she. was 
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polite. She started all sorts of subjects and having 
started them kept each in the air till just the right mo- 
ment for its dismissal. The fashions, and certain new 
books, the fact that Mr. Crosse was possibly going to 
Persia, Gertrude Crosse's anxiety to find something in- 
teresting to do, servants, Bottingdean, the fact that there 
were still three months to Christmas — ^they all had their 
turn. And all the time she was wondering what had 
happened on that length of green turf at Eempton. 
She had heard Geoffrey come in and had even tried to 
discover from his light footstep whether he was elated 
or cast down. ... At last Mrs. Crosse rose: ''We must 
go, Mrs. Pemberton. We hav« so much enjoyed our 
visit, and if you are really interested in those new 
stitches Gertrude shall come in and show you them one 
morning.'' 

Olivia hurried upstairs. Geoffrey was in his bath. 
That presented no insuperable difficulties to conversa* 
tion, but she preferred to wait for him before the fire. 
''Hurry up, darling; I'll have some fresh tea ready for 
you in ten minutes." 

And in ten minutes more or less Geoffrey came down 
looking very clean, *'Well, what happened, Geoff! I 
hope you enjoyed yourself." 

"You might know I shouldn't enjoy myself without 
you, my darling. Still, I'm not sorry I went." 

"But did you win any money?" 

"I did — ^not a great deal, but enough to give us both 
a treat." 

Olivia's hand shook as she poured milk into her hus- 
band's cup. "Tell me all about it — ^but drink your tea 
first. I suppose you didn't see anyone you knowt 
Captain Cartwright has gone home, of course." 
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''Give me another piece of buttered toast, pet, and 
I'll tell you. . . . Well, I arrived and I walked about 
and I didn't have a bet in the first race. But in the 
second I liked the look of a horse called Kapp as they 
went down to the post and I had a pound on it — ^and it 
won. Six pounds to me. Then I went into the paddock 
and tried to find Currer Bell. They'd hidden her some- 
where. But I ran up against Dr. Mackinley, that Irish 
chap I told you about — ^the one who's written on longev- 
ity. I didn't know it, but it appears that racing is his 
second subject. He asked if I fancied anything and I 
told him Currer Bell. *Qo and back her,' he said; *it 
shall never be urged against me that I put any man off. 
But when you've done so come back and I'll try to give 
you the winner.' Of course I wasn't satisfied with that. 
I told him Currer Bell was only a whim of mine — ^here, 
give me some more toast; it's jolly good — and that if he 
knew the winner he'd better help me save my mon^. 
Yes, I will have another cup. Racing makes you 
thirsty ..." 

Olivia poured out the tea, but she could have taken 
the tea-pot and smashed it over her husband's head. 

*'. . . Well, it appears he'd come over with the owner 
of an Irish horse who'd never run in England before. 
They thought it was a certainty. It seemed silly to 
ignore a tip like that, so I went back to the en- 
closure " 

Letty came in now with the evening post, and there 
was some delay as her master wanted her to go upstairs 
and get his pipe. Olivia sat almost trembling on her 
chair. 

'* Where was I? Oh, I know, I went back to the 
ring. They were calling out *four to one Currer Bell' 
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and I thought to myself I'd look an awful fool if, after 
all, I came home and told ;i|^ou I didn't back it and it 
won, so I took eight pounds to two — ^why, what's the 
matter with you, Olivia? Cups cost too much nowadays 
for you to smash two in one go like that!" 

'*So sorry, darling. It was pure stupidity. I can't 
think how I did it. And so you won your money on 
Currer Bell after aUt" 

** Don't be in such a hurry, pet. What did I say? 
Yes, I backed Currer Bell, but I felt I ought to back the 
Irish horse as well and I had a sovereign on it to win 
and one for a place at sixteen to one." Olivia's hopes 
began to fall. Still she had a chance. Whichever horse 
won would send Geoffrey home the winner that he 
boasted of being. . . . '*Then I went up to the top of 
the stand to see the race. The next time we go to Kemp- 
ton we must go up there, Olivia. One can see every- 
thing. A bird's-eye view. And it's up there that the 
bugler announces the start. They were a long time get- 
ting off to-day. I got quite excited. There were one 
or two false starts and thai I saw the flag drop. Of 
course I couldn't make out what was in front at that 
distance, but there was a chap next to me who called 
out all that was happening as if he were reading it out 
of a book. Marvellous eyes he must have. Just like 
that fellow we saw at Newmarket. The favourite came 
round the bend well in front, it seemed. Then I began 
vaguely to see for myself. 'There's something coming 
up on the outside,' the chap called out. 'Black jacket — 
it's that Irish horse.' You see from where we were we 
could see splendidly and I began to feel tha^t I was a 
winne;r anyhow, whichever won. *CJo on, Currer Bell! 
That's right, Whalley ; show her the whip 1' I saw my- 
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self that Currer Bell was making np some of the ground 
she'd lost. She seemed to have something left to work 
on. 'Whalley's kidding. Oh lorM don't take any 
chances, my boy, or you'll be beat;' it was the chap next 
to me calling out again — as if the jockey could hear I It 
seemed to me that the race was between the two of them 
now, but they still had a good way to go, and I was so 
excited I could hardly hold my glasses." 

"Go on, Geoff; go onl" 

"That's just what the chap kept shouting out to Cup- 
ret Bell's jockey. Well when they got opposite the first 
of the stands something seemed to happen. The other 
horse gave me the impression of shooting out, of sud- 
denly going twice as fast. *Gawd, the favourite's beat !' 
the man groaned. It was true enough. Currer Bell 
seemed to die away. 'Left her standing still,' we were 
told. Well, any way, the Irish horse won by a length 
and a half and I drew twenty pounds over him." 

"But what happened to Currer Bell, Geoff!" 

"Don't ask me, old girl. All I know is she wasn't in 
the first three." 
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CHAPTER VII 

IS WHICH OLIVIA TAKES HEB HUSBAND TO SEE THE 
DEWHUBST PLATE 

AS she went upstairs to dress for dinner that eve- 
ning Olivia made up her mind — ^more, she swore 
to herself — ^that she had finished with betting 
for the year. She hoped that she had finished with it 
for ever. She had had luck. She had had wonderful 
luck. But what was the good of luck if you didn't know 
how long it would last? She had lost now in one coup 
nearly all that ahe had won in betting during the year, 
nearly all that she had in the bank. If she went on 
she would be likely to lose all that Brocklesby had won 
for her in prizes. She determined that she would not 
back him even in his two Newmarket races. They were 
each of them as a matter of fact worth a great deal of 
money and the stakes alone would, so to speak, make 
a rich woman of her. Monte Carlo— betting on race- 
horses : what was there in either of them beside vexation 
and anxiety . . . ? She was not exactly logical or even 
commonly reasonable in her unhappiness. She did not ^ 
pause to remember that taking one thing with another 
she had not done so very badly at Monte Carlo, and 
that she had actually won money at racing. She did not 
even recollect that she had a considerable sum standing 
to her credit at Weatherby's and that she owed her 
ownership of Brocklesby to her success on the turf. . . . 
She was thoroughly discouraged. She knew that the 
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next day she would have to send her bookmakers a couple 
of thousand pounds and that was quite enough to make 
her forget that she had brought her misfortune on her- 
self , that she had been a fool to risk so much on a horse 
of which she knew actually nothing beyond the fact that 
her trainer said that he fancied her, and that, finally, 
she had been an absolute idiot, if slie must send a couple 
of thousand careering over the heavy going at Kempton 
in October, not to have risked it on her own horse, of 
whose well-being slie knew for certain and whose chances 
lier own trainer had said were good. . . . 

At dinner that night Geoffrey would talk about his 
success. He made matters much worse and was sur- 
prised at Olivia's lack of response. ''I should have been 
pretty sick after going there all by myself if I'd come 
back to tell you that I'd lost money. Besides, after that 
doing at Monte Carlo I can't afford to lose. Now, 
Olivia, what shall we do with the money — ^twenty-four 
pounds it is? Shall we go to Brighton for next week- 
end? Or would you like a new dress?"^ 

'*I'll think about it, Geoff. You're very generous." 

''Nonsense, darling. But, by the way, didn't you like 
my description of the racet It's just how it happened 
and I wrote it down while I was dressing. I'll use it in 
a novel one day." 

** You may, my dear, but your readers won't be nearly 
as excited in reading it as I was in hearing you ..." 
and Olivia rose from her place and asked Geoffrey to 
bring his port into the drawing-room. It was possible, 
she thought, that a change of scene might bring a change 
of subject. 

Besides she was ashamed of herself, and the idea of 
having a new dress to mark the day horrified her. 
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Olivia had very little respite from excitement. The 
Middle Park Plate was to take place on the following 
Friday and every paper seemed to be interesting itself, 
in its racing column at least, with the merits of her horse 
and his chances in the return duel which was to take 
place between him ^nd D 'Artagnan. For D ' Artagnan 's 
people refused to allow that Brocklesby h^ proved him- 
self the equal of their champion. They pointed to the 
difference in the weights and the state of the going, and 
in particular they declared that Brocklesby had got away 
with such a start that no reliance need be placed on the 
result. Many of the more knowledgeable critics made no 
bones about agreeing with them. It was impossible for 
her to go to Newmarket to see the race and she was 
almost glad of it. She doubted whether she could have 
the strength to stand the excitement when so much de- 
pended on it. . . . She might, as it turned out, have 
spared herself much of her anxiety, for the owner of 
D 'Artagnan, who was provincially trained, came to the 
conclusion that after all his horse would be the better 
for a week or two's respite from travelling and scratched 
him for the Middle Park Plate on the very morning 
of the race, announcing however that there was nothing 
amiss and that he would certainly run in the Dewhurst 
Plate thirteen days later. Olivia, however, knew noth- 
ing of this and had a day of anxious misery until Geof- 
frey came home and told her that Brocklesby, having 
nothing particular to beat but Flotilla, had done so with 
comparative ease. **A11 the better for us, Olivia," he 
added; *Mt makes the race we're to see ever so much 
more exciting. Upon my word I'm quite looking for- 
ward to it. " But all the same he refused to fall in with 
Olivia's suggestion that they should spend the night pre- 
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ceding the race at Newmarket. "Why in the world 
should wef The place 'U be crammed with racing peo- 
ple. We can get up from Weybridge in plenty of time 
to catch the Newmarket special." He added something 
about the expense and Olivia, who knew that the race 
she had won that d^ was worth three or four thousand 
pounds, smiled bitterly to herself. 

Before his failure at Eempton — accidental as his 
friends and admirers declared ; a fair beating in the re- 
sult, according to those who are always ready to welcome 
a rising star — ^D'Artagnan had been the two-yeaiK)ld 
hero of his year; and the discussion as to the relative 
merits of the two colts which had for a couple of weeks 
raged furiously in sporting papers and sporting columns 
became all the more clamant when it was found that 
for very good reasons, reasons with which no one could 
find fault, the return match — for after the Middle Park 
Plate and the defeat of Flotilla no other horses of tiieir 
age came into the picture at all — ^was to be postponed 
for thirteen dkys. Olivia found herself becoming more 
and more excited. Luckily she was able to give some 
outlet to her emotion : GeofErey began to take a plot in- 
terest in Brocklesby's career, and he had contracted a 
novelist's sympathy with Captain Cartwright and his 
fortunes. Vaguely he had it in his mind to make a two- 
year-old the central figure in one of his books and he 
determined that he would cultivate the trainer and that 
the story when it did appear should have all its racing 
colour, detail and atmosphere correct down to the least 
fact. He was perilling to talk night after night about the 
race Olivia had seen and the race they were both to see^ 
and it was with difficulty that Olivia persuaded him that 
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this would be on ill moment to ask Captain Oartwiight 
to spend the week-end with them. 

**"Wait till the race is over and his anxiety is at an 
end. I'm certain he won't want to be away from New- 
market just now," she said. And he agreed with her: 
** "We'll have him later on — ^we can ask him when we see 
him next week." 

In the meantime Olivia had had a letter from her 
trainer to the effect that, although he could not help 
still having misgivings with regard to the colt's leg, he 
had no definite reason for anxiety, that his race for the 
Middle Park Plate had certainly done him no harm and 
that, as he was convinced that he was a better stayer 
and a better horse than D'Artagnan, he had no fear 
for the result. And Olivia had replied that he was to 
spare no trouble and no expense to bring his charge fit 
and well to the post — ^as she read her letter over she 
realised that she was using stupid phrases which could 
mean nothing to the man who was as anxious as she 
was that the colt should win — ^and that he was to promise 
Cavanagh a third of the stakes if the result was what 
they all hoped. She added: ''And if BrocMesby does 
win. Captain Cartwright^ you will allow me to show you 
in some similar but more generous way my appreciation 
of all you have done for him. I'm not going to bet at 
all myself, so you can do what you please in that re- 
spect and you can tell your friends all you feel about 
our chance just as frankly as you choose." She had 
read of the popularity of certain owners who made no 
secret of their hopes, and as she was to own the winter 
favourite for the Derby she wanted **Mr. Vereker'* and 
his stable to be as popular as possible. 
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At last the day arrived. 

GeoflCrey and Olivia arrived at Liverpool Street in 
time to catch the second of the special trains to New- 
market and in some apprehension as to the kind of peo- 
ple with whom they would have to travel down. They 
had both of them decided that whatever happened Geof- 
frey would refuse to be inveigled into any game of skill. 
They would keep themselves discreetly to themselves. 
As it happened they had no choice. There were six 
other people in the compartment, all of them men, and 
Geoffrey, who looked them over with professional curi- 
osity, came to tite conclusion that the racing fraternity 
had been gravely libelled. (There was no one to tell 
him that they might have found things very different on 
the previous day.) These men, except that their faces 
were redder and healthier, and that their tie-pins were a 
little larger and, apparently, more valuable, were just of 
the kind he might have duplicated in the train which 
brought him and a few hundred thoroughly conventional 
men of l)usiness up to town from Weybridge. It was 
true that instead of reading the ordinary daily papers 
they seemed mostly to find their interest in the Sports- 
man and Sporting Life, but their conversation was not 
entirely about the turf. Far from it. Politics and the 
theatre had their share. After a time, however, one 
man threw down his Sportsman and, looking across to a 
friend, began to talk of the Cambridgeshire, and from 
that race moved to D'Artagnan's prospects. The Pem- 
bertons both pricked up their ears, but they heard noth- 
ing that was fresh. The first man was no believer in 
the Eempton result, the second was equally sure that 
Brocklesby could not be beaten — ^**Look how he rah away 
from Flotilla a fortnight ago.'' And so they went at it, 
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until it occurred to No- 1 to ask No. 2 whether he had 
remembered ''to hand over the hundred to Dick last 
night/' and the question of which of the two heroes was 
the better horse fell naturally to the ground. But the 
subject came up again in a different form. 

"Who's this Mr. Vereker?" one of them asked. 

''Search me: I don't know — and I don't much care 
as long as his horse wins. It's an assumed name, of 
course, and I have heard that it's a Manchester cotton 
man who doesn't like people to think that he's taken to 
racing- Time they did away with assumed names, I 
f.ay. Besides the facts always leak out in the long run. ' ' 

A little man in the comer who had not previously 
spoken looked up now : "I know all about ' Mr. Vereker. ' 
It's an assumed name all right — ^veiy much assumed. '^ 

"TeU us, Jack." 

Olivia felt the blood going from her face, but she had 
to listen and wait. 

"Nope. I know, but I swore I wouldn't tell. I think 
Cartwright gave the journalists the tip not to give the 
show away. In fact I know he asked 'em not to put it 
about. He had the sense to realise that if he didn't 
do something of the kind some curious johnny would 
find out and it would soon be all over the place. What 
I say is, 'Ldve and let live.' If someone wants to keep 
a harmless secret, let 'em keep it for all I care. I won't 
give it away anyhow." 

Olivia breathed again, and Geoffrey turned to her: 

"I always did intend to ask Cartwright who his patron 
was. I'll ask him to-day — don't let me forget." 

"Don't do anything of the sort, Geoff. He very likely 
wouldn't tell you, and it would be awkward for all 
of us." 
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Arrived at Newmarket, Olivia found that even on this 
unpopular day — ^for the attraction of seeing D'Artagnan 
and Brocklesby battling for the year's two-year-old su- 
premacy had not succeeded in making Newmarket popu- 
lar — ^the station no longer justified her comparison of it 
with the station at the Crystal Palace. It bustled. 
** Let's walk to the course, Olivia. It isn't far, I fancy," 
and Olivia, who was never averse from taking a little 
exercise, especially when as in this case she had been 
cooped up in trains for hours, raised no objection. They 
set off, following a motley crowd, and taking the same 
route as the string of cabs and carriages and cars. The 
road was spotted with loafers, boys selling newspapers, 
nondescript people. Olivia often heard the name of her 
horse, and QeoSrey, with a man's sensitiveness, had his 
ears offended again and again by strange sexual and ex- 
crementory oaths. They passed through the villadom of 
Newmarket and came to its chief street, and then their 
way lay across the Heath to where they could see the 
stands at the edge of the course itself. As an owner 
Olivia might have enjoyed many privileges, but in the 
circumstances they had no choice but to pay their sev- 
eral guineas like the rest of the world and they found 
themselves free of the meagre comforts of Tattersall's 
and with the right to visit the paddock. The ring itself 
was crowded, but the paddock presented a very different 
scene from that at Sandown or at Kempton. Here were 
the regular followers of racing, with a sprinkling of 
those useless and beautifully dressed men and women 
who seem always to find themselves guests at the country 
houses in the neighbourhood of important meetings. No 
doubt the same sort had been at Kempton, but there they 
were hidden in the concourse of rich publicans and men 
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of business and their women kind. These people were 
types, and true to type. They all looked as if they kn^w 
something about horses, and as if, in one way or another, 
they lived on horses, or on the people who were con- 
cerned with horses. ''Let's see if we can find Cart- 
wright," Geoffrey said; **and then we can get some 
lunch — ^we don't need to worry about the first four 
races as long as we can get a good place for our own," 

The trainer could help them very little. He took 
them to Brocklesby's box and Olivia would have liked 
to feel that her colt had recognised her. As she and 
Gteoffrey looked him over with as intelligent a manner 
as they could assume, she felt as a mother might feel 
who had betrayed her offspiong. She longed to confess 
her ownership. ''Are you satisfied with him?" she 
asked. 

"Quite. He couldn't be better." 

"And that leg you told me of at Kempton!" she went 
on indiscreetly. 

"Forgotten aU about it. No sign of trouble. D'Art- 
agnan will have to bfe a very fine horse to beat mine 
to-day." 

"What does Newmarket think t" Geoffrey asked. 

"Newmarket's divided — ^but, as usual, it leans to the 
^ visitor. At least that's the impression I've got. How- 
ever, well know all about it in a couple of hours. And I 
shan't be sorry. I don't think I've slept half an hour 
on end for a fortnight. After to-day I shall feel like 
taking a holiday — especially if we win," and he fondled 
the horse's neck. "You will win, my beauty— eh?" 

Olivia could feel that the trainer was constrained and 
she suspected that he would be glad for them to be gone. 
'Come along, Geoff. Captain Cartwright has enough on 
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his shoulders; he can't stop about gossiping with os. 
Let's find something to eat.'' 

But finding something to eat is not so simple a matter 
at Newmarket. Li the event they had to snatch sand- 
wiches and drink beer in suspicious glasses at a counter 
three deep in men who were in too much of a huriy to 
remember their manners and too preoccupied to care 
about being punctilious. There were surprisingly few 
women. 

^'For heaven's sake, Olivia, let's get into the fresh 
air." 

But Olivia had seen a face that was familiar. It 
was that of **Joe," the tout who had given them so 
much information on their first visit to the Heath. He 
perhaps would be able to reassure her, to lessen the 
anxiety that she felt but which up to the present she 
had successfully combated. 

**Tou don't remember me, Mr. , and I'm afraid 

that I don't- remember your name," she said, and Joe 
looked suspiciously at her for a moment and then at 
Geoffrey. 

"Oh yes, I do, ma'am. Not that I remember humans 
as well as I remember horses. You came on the Heath 
last year with Mr. Morrell and saw The Panther's gal- 
lop just before the Derby. Is that right, Mrs. — ^wait a 
minute! I'll get it — ^Mrs. Pemberton?" 

**Yes, that's right; and you pointed out horses to us 
that you said would win. He Goes was one of them, and 
Iron Hand another, ' ' 

**Did I now? Well, He Goes was all right. But we 
had to wait a bit for Iron Hand. I hope you made 
money out of them." 

Olivia laughed. "My husband made a little on He 
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Gk)e8. He went on backing it till it won. Can you tell 
ns anything that will win to-day?" 

''Yes, that I can. Leave all the early races alone, 
and then put your shi — beg pardon, put all you've got 
on Broeklesby for the big race. Ill eat my hat if he 
doesn't win. I didn't see that race at Kempton, but 
he's improved pounds and pounds since then, if I'm 
any judge. That D'Artagnan won't see the way he 
goes. The extra furlong 's all to the good for Broeklesby. 
But I mustn't stay talking here. I've got work to do. 
Tour servant, ma'am." 

That Joe's opinion coincided with her own hopes 
struck Olivia as the best of omens, and they went out 
into the fresh air and the noise of the ring considerably 
encouraged, both of them. But they were nervous. 
They neither of them had any wish. to see the earlier 
races and gradually, unconsciously almost, their steps 
led them back to the paddock, where, avoiding the vicin- 
ity of Broeklesby 's box, they mooned about and felt, and 
looked, as much out of place as curates at a night-club. 

The time passed slowly, but after a while they found 
that the ruimers for the Dewhurst Plate were being 
walked round and round one of the rings. They saw 
D'Artagnan, who evoked murmurs of admiration, and 
Flotilla, who had no supporters for the work in hand, 
and then Broeklesby. *'Come away, Geoflf. I'm too ex- 
cited to look at him now. Let's get a place to see the 
race and stop there." 

Back in Tattersall's, QeoflErey left his wife for a few 
minutes in order that he might put a ''trifle" on the 
colt, and came back to say that D'Artagnan was fa- 
vourite. "They're asking for six to four, and I got 
seven to four about Broeklesby. I heard one man put 
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a thousand on D'Artagnan, Olivia, so there are evidently 
plenty of people who think he'll win.'* 

**A thousand, Geoflf! Surely no one would risk all 
that if he wasn't sure he'd make money." And then 
Olivia shrank into her own thoughts. If Brocklesby 
was beaten all her hopes would come down like a house 
of cards. No Derby! No fame as an owner! No for- 
tune won through her horse's prowess! She felt it cer- 
tain now that he would lose. How could he win with 
opinion so much against himt Logic came not at all to 
her aid, nor reason, nor memory. She forgot that 
D'Artagnan had been more heavily supported at Kemp- 
ton, and had failed; she forgot that odds-on favourites 
were often beaten. In her mind the race was over and 
Captain Cartwright was looking crestfallen, and she and 
her husband were hurrying to catch the first possible 
train back to town. ... I 

Geoffrey broke the silence. "I've plunged, Olivia. 
I've put twenty pounds on Brocklesby. Cartwright 
seemed so confident that I risked every penny I had 
about me. I'd only meant to have a fiver. But you 
needn't worry; it's less than I won the other day at 
Kempton." 

They had found a place as near the winning-post and 
the rails as was possible and they saw the horses go 
down. Even the smaller bookmakers who affected that 
part of the ring and who were working hard to attract 
customers paused for a moment to look at D'Artagnan. 
He was followed by Brocklesby; and on^ large man, 
turning his back to the course, called out: '* 'Ere, I'll 
lay two to one Brocklesby, Brocklesby two to one"; and 
Olivia, who, even better than her husband, realised that 
the bookmakers' belief in D'Artagnan had been strength- 
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ened, felt that it waa useless to hope any more. But 
then Joe's confidence came into her mind. She laughed 
fioftly. 

** Whatever are you laughing at, Olivia f Geoffrqr 
aaked irritably. 

** Nothing much, Geoff — ^just a thought." 

'^Well, considering that that blessed horse is carrying 
twenty pounds of my money, I don't see anything to 
laugh at. But what were you laughing att" 

^'I was just remembering how that man, Joe, told me 
to put my shirt on Brocklesby, Geoff. That's all." 

**Well, I've taken his tip to the extent of putting the 
price of fifteen shirts on — and you, why you, in spite of 
all your interest in the horse, haven't risked a penny! 
Here" — ^he felt in his pocket — ^"I've got half a sov- 
ereign left. Do put it on just for luck." 

**No thanks, dear. You've risked twenty pounds. 
That's quite enough. But don't let's talk now. I'm 
waiting for the start." 

Nor did they have long to wait. 

Olivia's eyes were glued to her race-glasses and she 
was looking sideways down the course. Soon she saw 
the horses coming towards her in a compact crowd. She 
could at first make out no detail. But then, gradually, 
she saw that one, whose colours at that distance were 
to her an unrecognisable smudge, was acting as whip- 
per-in to the rest. Something had been left at the post, 
she knew, and prayed to her gods that it was not her 
colt. 

**Well, anyhow Brocklesby 's out of the race," cried 
out the boofanaker whose fancy had been D'Artagnan 
and who was standing on a small box so that he might 
command a better view of the race; ''D'Artagnan 's 
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leadings- 'ere D'Artagnan for a pony!" Nobody todc 
the offer. 

Olivia could see now that the laggard was her horse. 
They raced down into the Dip and began to come up the 
hill. She could hardly hold the glasses to her eyes. 

** 'Ere, what's that! My gawd, Brocklesby's coming 
up! He'll be among the leaders yet. He's too late 
though ..." The bookmaker's words faded away. 
Hardly excited — ^he was too old a hand to become ex* 
cited readily — ^he was yet too much engrossed to con- 
tinue his commentary. Olivia was glad: she saw all 
too well herself. There was D ' Artagnan pounding along 
in front, considerably in front, as far as she could 
judge. Immediately behind him were three other horses. 
Olivia did not even wonder what they were : they were 
bunched together. Her mind raced too. They no doubt 
, would supply the placed horses. But what did it matter 
what horses were second, and third if her horse was not 
first t Her brain took up one thought after another, 
followed it up, and discarded it. And yet she missed 
nothing that was happening. More in the middle of the 
course was her own colt. Yes, it was true : he was mak- 
ing up ground. No doubt Cavanagh, his jockey, was 
doing all he could, but why was he riding so confidently! 
Had he given up hope! Surely not. There must still 
be time. Then she felt rather than knew that the fa- 
mous jockey on D 'Artagnan was feeling uneasy. He 
looked round at Brocklesby and seemed to ask his mount 
for another effort. But his Kempton conqueror was 
coming great guns on his left. Was that a shake-up that 
D 'Artagnan was being given! If it was, it was effec- 
tive. Brocklesby had been at his heels, but there seemed 
now again to be a space between them. It widened out 
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D'Artagnaa's rider was working at him with hand and 
heels. If he could keep him going he would win easily. 

A roar went up from the crowd. Cavanagh was rid- 
ing now, riding as if for a fortune. Brocklesby crept 
up again. He was at D'Artagnan's heels, at his quar- 
ters; now he was only a neck behind. The other horses 
were no longer in the picture. . . . The onlookers gasped 
as Brocklesby challenged. For moments they seemed to 
stride on side by side, locked together. D'Artagnan had 
still his nose in front. These were breathless seconds. 
A few yards only to go, and then crack, crack went Cav- 
anagh 's whip. He had kept it in reserve till the crucial 
half-moment. Brocklesby shot ahead and passed the 
post a neck, less than a neck, to the good. 

**Gawd! what a race!" said the bookmaker; **weVe 
seen the Derby winner all righf ; and Geoffrey, with 
his eyes still fixed on the horses, murmured, *'IVe won 
my thirty-five pounds, Olivia. And I'm jolly glad for 
Cartwright's sake as well as my own." But as he spoke 
the bookmaker touched him on the shoulder: 

**Your lady's fainted, sir," he said. "I ain't sur- 
prised. My old woman would 'ave fainted too if I'd 
let her see that race," 

But Geoffrey was attending to Olivia and didn't 
listen. . . . She came to quickly enough. "So we lost!" 
shd half gasped, half whispered, for she had seen nothing 
of the final stages of the struggle. 

**No, darling, no. We won. Brocklesby won. But 
sit still, Olivia. It was too much for you. I never 
ought to have told you that I had twenty pounds on. 
But I've won thirty-five and it doesn't matter. Ill 
never risk so much again." 

In a few minutes Olivia pulled herself to her feet. 
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''I'd like to go and congratnlate Captain Cartwright, 
Geoff. I'm aU right now. Here, 111 hold your arm." 
But she was not all right and Geoffrey, waiting only to 
draw his fifty-five pounds, insisted on taking her to a 
cab and directly to the station. ''We'll write to Cart- 
wright," he said. 

As they waited for a minute at the gate they heard 
one wiseacre say to another: "Did you ever see a two- 
year-old make up lost ground like that? I teU you he 
was left lengths. I'm going to bet on him for the 
Derby. If all goes well with him hell win as sure as 
houses. Why, he pulled up as fresh as paint: he oould 
have gone twice the distances" 
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BBOGELESBY'S VAIiUE 

THE Pembertons returned to London by the 4.30 
special ahd Olivia, restored by a cup of tea at 
the station, had almost forgotten that she had 
fainted. *'You -will forgive me, GeoflE dear. I was a 
donk^. But that race was too much for me. I don't 
think I want to see another.'' 

They had hoped to have the carriage to themselves^ 
but at the last moment their solitude was invaded by 
four men very clearly of the racing world. No sooner 
had these new comers settled themselves and the train 
had started than they fell to discussing the race. Yes, 
it was true that Brocklesby had been to all intents and 
purposes left at the post: 

"He was sideways on when the tape went up. I 
heard Cavanagh tell Cartwright so. Why, if it hadn't 
been for that there wouldn't have been any race. If 
Brocklesby had got away on equal teims there 'd hav^ 
been a procession, that's all. Cavanagh could have won 
by the length of a street. I bet you D'Artagnan's 
jockey knew he hadn't a chance when he found Broek- 
lesby at his quarters. My eye, what a race ! ' ' 

**Yes, but it was a race, Hatton. D'Artagnan was 
i>nly just beat. I daresay his jock^, thinking he had 
Brocklesby settled, and with none of the others troubling, 
didn't get as much oat of him as he ought to have done. 

873 
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And then when he did start riding he found it too 
late/' 

"Well, what does that prove! If it's true, his horse 
ought to have been fresh enough then, and ready for 
BrocUesby's challenge when it came. Suppose he was 
only cantering if you like. Brocklesby had been racing 
from the start and making up ground as I've never seen 
it done before. Why, the horse is a bom stayer. Mark 
my words, hell win the Derby if nothing goes wrong 
with him during the winter." 

"Oh, stow it, Jordan! He's a good horse, but June's 
a long time off." 

**Well, what'U you lay me to a thousand now on the 
spot!" 

"No thanks, I'm not laying against Hke horse — not 
just yet anyhow. But if you can get a fair price I dare 
say you'll be wise to get on. If he comes out early at 
Newbury or Newmarket and wins they'll almost ask for 
odds — ^anyhow he'd be at a jolly short price." 

Here one of the other men broke in: "What d*you 
put his value at to-day! What d'you think the owner, 
whoever he may be, would get for him!" 

"What's he won!" the fourth man interjected by way 
of comment. "The Brocklesby. Well, that we can rule 
out. He came to hand early. Then he goes into re- 
tirement till the end of October " 

"That's simple: he was never entered for anything 
else. I suppose Cartwright tumbled to the fact that 
he'd got hold of something extra good and wasn't going 
to take any chances on the hard ground." 

"There's something in that. WeU, he won at Kemp- 
ton, but that race was a bit flukey. Yes, I know he won 
running away, and, judging by to-day, he'd have beaten 
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D'Artagnan in any case. But the going was so rotten 
that I think we onght to ignore the i:ace." 

''There was the Middle Park Plate. He won that 
easily enough. He made hacks of Flotilla and the rest. 
It was a pretty useful field." 

"Yes, that's what I'm coming to. I wasn't trying to 
crab the horse. Apart from to-day it isn't so much what 
he's won as the wayiie's won and what he's beaten. In 
the four races Cartwright's got a line for all the two- 
year-old form there is. If you were handicapping him, 
where 'd you put himt Why he'd have to give D'Art- 
agnan pounds and pounds and yet you wouldn't get 'em 
together. What's he worth f you ask. Well, two years 
ago that chap Black was supposed to have refused forty 
thousand for The Panther — or perhaps he only said he 
would refuse it. Anyhow, money's worth less now. 
Frankly, on his record I don't see that, fit and well, 
Brocklesby's worth a penny less than fifty thousand." 

"Oh, come, Rudd. Do you happen to know what 
Cartwright gave for him last year? I do. Sixty 
guineas! You want to make out that he's appreciated 
nearly a thousand times that sum in a year and a half I 
Why, look at his breeding, man. There's nothing par- 
ticular to boast of in that." 

"Breeding be da Breeding be blowed! I mean. 

Any horse who shows he's a stayer and who wins the 
way he's done this autumn the breeders will run after 
when his time comes. But apart from that, how much 
of fifty thousand can he win in the next two years? I 
teU you straight I wouldn't sell him for fifty thousand 
if he were mine." 

"Well, I can't answer for the figure, but I do know 
that the owner's going to have an offer for him." And 
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tlie speaker mentioned a well-known new .peer who had 
taken to racing as a means of getting rid of some of his 
rather ill-gotten gains. 

''He won't succeed. This man Yereker's as rich as 
Croesus. He's made millions in cotton. A man doesn't 
sell the Derby winner out of his stable unless he must 
have something to go on with." 

*' Don't forget that D'Artagnan's owner would have 
veiy likely refused some such sum for his colt a month 
ago. It's all a lottery." 

Olivia's head was swimming and she was glad that 
after this the talk became desultory and uninteresting 
and then died out. After a little while she fell asleep, 
more from brain-fag than ordinary fatigue, and did not 
wake up till they reached Liverpool Street. 

**Look here, Olivia; it's half -past six. We shan't get 
home at anything like a decent hour for dinner. I'm 
going to drive you to your dub ; you can rest for half 
an hour, clean yourself up, and then I'll come and fetch 
you for dinner at Romano's. But first I want to send 
Cartwright a telegram. Help me to write it. Howll 
this do f 'My wife and I both congratulate you heartily 
on Brocklesby's success. We wish you would find it 
possible to spend the week-end after next with us at 
Weybridge'?" 

\ "That'll do veiy well, Qeoflf, but I want you to sign 
it in both our names." 

Two racing "heads "sat at the next table to the Pem- 
bertons that evening and talked BrocMesby all the time. 
Olivia felt herself already famous. She saw her por- 
trait in all the papers when the truth should come out 
It would be in the Daily Mail and the Da/Hy Sketch and 
the Daily Mirror. Then the Tatter and the Sketch peo- 
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pie woTild photograph her with her horse. Her face and 
fame would be everywhere. She would have one crowded 
hour of glorious publicity. Yes; she knew now when 
that would be; she would tell Geoflfrey on the evening 
of the Derby. No, he should learn at the moment of its 
decision. She would teU him then. For she would have 
to come down from the stand to lead the winner in. 
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OIjIVIA'S supesb gboan 

GEOFFREY found a reply to his telegram on 
getting home that evening. Captain Cart- 
wright thanked them both for their congratula- 
tions and he would have pleasure in accepting their in- 
vitation for the end of the next week. 

* 'That's fine, Olivia. Don't monopolise him, though. 
I mean, leave me alone with him for a bit. I want to 
learn all I can, and then to write it down while it 's fresh 
in my memory." 

Olivia smiled. Before the new book came to be writ- 
ten she would be able herself to supply Geoffrey with 
a great deal of the material he wanted, at least about 
one side of racing life, and she would be able to intro- 
duce him, even more effectually than their guest could 
do, to another. . . . 

She half expected the next morning to receive a let- 
ter from her trainer, but she remembered that, having 
the colt to look after, he would certainly have had no 
time to write to her before the departure of the London 
post. Nor did a letter arrive either by that evening's 
post or by that of the following morning. It was odd, 
she thought. But then Captain Cartwright had never 
been a ready correspondent. He had always taken lit- 
erally her first instruction that he was not to write to 
her more often than was necessary. He knew she had 
seen her colt win, and perhaps he had left her to act on 
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the assomption that no news was good news and had not 
had the sense to realise that she would naturally like to 
know how BrocUesby was after the strain of the race. 
Perhaps indeed he was saving up anything he had to say 
to her until he came to Weybridge, . . . Certainly there 
was no sane reason for anxiety, but not hearing even on 
the Sunday and having the colt and his well-being con- 
stantly in her mind, having herself reminded of his im- 
portance, his dignity indeed, in every paper she took up, 
she sat down to write to Newmarket: ''No, I am not 
worried, but I would like to know that everything has 
gone off all right." And on Monday by the second post 
came not a reply but a letter which had crossed her own : 

''Deab Mrs. Pemberton, — I am going to see you on 
Saturday next, but I should like to see you before that. 
I think you told me that the only days that were con- 
venient to you were Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
May I meet you on Wednesday t There is a great deal 
that I want to talk over with you with regard to Brocfc- 
lesby. — ^Yours truly, John P. Cabtwbight (Capt.)." 

Of course she ought, she knew, to have thought of that. 
Naturally there was a great deal to talk over. She sup- 
posed that she had to be consulted about the colt's en- 
gagements for the spring. He would have to be entered 
for races which would serve to assist his preparation for 
the Two Thousand Ouineas and the Derby. And if there 
was any truth in what the man had said about someone 
intending to make her an offer for him, then Captain 
Cartwright would want to talk to her about that too. 
No doubt if such an offer had been made it had been 
made through the trainer. He would be anxious to 
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know whether she wotild accept or refttse. Sympatheti- 
cally, she entered into his anxiety. If she sold the colt 
he would pass into other hands and he would be cheated 
of the glory of having the Derby favourite in his stable, 
and later on the Derby winner. Not that for one mo- 
ment did she play with the idea of selling the colt. She 
had been steadfast and persistent from beginning to end 
of her connection with racing and she was not going to 
be weak now when the prize that every owner coveted 
and that so few could gain was within her grasp. The 
sum, fifty thousand pounds, that she had heard sug- 
gested as Brocklesby's value, was too vast to be within 
her comprehension, or too huge to be taken seriously. 
And yet she had read often of scores of thousands of 
pounds having been given for this horse or that. The 
temptation was not a serious one. But her trainer could 
not know that, and the sooner she put him out of his 
anxiety the better it would be. He deserved, however, 
something a little more formal and serious than an in- 
vitation to drop in and see her at her club. He was 
coming, it was true, to spend the next week-end with 
them, but that was in the capacity of Geoffrey's friend. 
He could not be feted as her trainer and the creator of 
her good luck. She felt that she must do now some little 
thing to honour him, and taking thought, she determined 
to give him lunch at the Sackville Street Club. To give 
a man lunch away from her home was a thing that she 
had never done, but her club was discretion itself. The 
occasion, too, was exceptional. Geoffrey would under- 
stand if he ever knew — ^if he ever knew all, that was to 
say. And besides he often entertained women at lunch, 
authors of the books which he had secured for America. 
What he coul(J do surely she could do too. 
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The meals at the SackviUe Street Club were generally 
rather vain and sawdusty affairs. Women do not under- 
stand these things, or certainly the women who control 
the kitchens of women's clubs do not. Olivia felt that 
it would be but empty honour to give her confederate 
the poor thing of spaghetti and exiguous cutlet that she 
found on Wednesday morning was the luncheon of the 
day. Could not something a little more attractive be 
prepared? She was willing to pay, of course. The 
head waitress looked at her with unconcealed astonish- 
ment. She was so used to sending insufficient portions 
of indifferently cooked meals to the few ladies who pat- 
ronised the club for luncheon and dinner that she had 
grown to forget that good and plentiful food did exist, 
even in these after-war days. Still she professed her- 
self anxious to do all that was in her power to carry 
out Mrs. Pemberton's wishes. Certainly any member 
had the right to order a special meal, but — ^well, she had 
never known it exercised except, very rarely, at dinner. 
Yes, it was true : it was stiU quite early. There was time 
certainly. And what exactly would Mrs. Pemberton 
likef Perhaps some soup before the spaghetti and an 
iee after the cutlets. 

"No, no, no!" Olivia answered with animation; "not 
that lunch; not any part of that lunch. We'll start 
quite free. There's lots of time, as you say.'* She 
I>aused to recall what Mr. Blair had given them for din- 
ner at Newmarket Yes, there had been oysters, and 
th^r had all eaten oysters — ^" First we will have oysters." 

"Pour each, madam?" 

"Pour I Certainly not four. A dozen each," and 
remembering Geoffrey, she' demanded that they should 
be served in the deep shell and not cut. 
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''The deep shell, madamf I don't quite nnderstand.'' 

Olivia explained — ^nsdessly, as it tamed out, for her 
instructions were ignored. ''And then we'll have a 
fried sole. And then — ^and then — ^a small chicken en 
casserole, with salad ; and after that a Gamembert. But 
please 4o see that it's ripe." She had bethought her- 
self of the fact that wise men say always that they do 
not like "sweets." "Now let me see if you have got it 
all down correctly. . . . And about wine. IVe never 
seen the wine list. I suppose there is one." 

A wine list was produced with some di£9culty. Its 
battered cover was older than most of the wine it of- 
fered. But Olivia read it through and decided that first 
they would have a half -bottle of Ghablis, and then, with 
the chicken, a bottle of Nuits. "Afterwards we'll see," 
and she went off leaving the young woman gasping. As 
she went she thought to herself that she had not exactly 
ordered a woman's lunch. "I hope he will realise that 
I'm trying to do him proud," she said. And then an- 
other thought occurred to her. It was unlikely that the 
Sackville Street Club's cigars were anything to boast of. 
Her guest must have a cigar as good as his lunch, and 
she diverted her steps to Qeoffrey's tobacconist at the 
top of the Haymarket and there laid out six and six- 
pence on two cigars that she was confident would be 
worthy of the occasion. 

Captain Cartwright arrived to the minute. The 
luncheon did not. The trainer looked far from well, 
Olivia thought. He had the air of being worried or pre- 
occupied. "Let's talk about racing later on," he said 
in answer to some inquiry of Olivia's; "I've been busy 
with horses all the morning. It's such a relief in a way 
to think of something else for half an hour." 
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Followed twenty uncomfortable minutes. The trainer 
smoked a cigarette and refused a glass of sherry. At 
last they were told that their meal was ready, and they 
went to the dining-room. Olivia handed him the menu 
with a little pride and fancied that he read it with 
pleasant anticipation. *' Let's drink to Brocklesby," 
she said, when, after further delay, his glass had been 
filled with white wine and she had allowed a little to 
be poured into her own. ''Let's drink to Brocklesby 
and his winning the Derby." 

Captain Cartwright raised his glass: ''I drink to 
Brocklesby," he repeated, and returned to his oysters, 
which, incidentally, it must be remarked, he did not 
finish. 

"And yet, to-day, he's rather like an oyster himself," 
Olivia thought; **I've never known a man so difficult to 
talk to." 

And it was true. The trainer started no subjects of 
his own, and soon dropped any for which his hostess 
was responsible. ''He'll be rather dull as a guest over 
the week-end," Olivia thought. "Geoffrey though will 
want to make him talk horses all the time and it'll no 
doubt be all right." She herself felt that she would 
not start that subject again till after lunch, when they 
were back in the smoking-room. Very likely he was 
overdone. The strain of the last four weeks or so must 
have been pretty severe, and now that the season was 
at an end, as far at least as Brocklesby was concerned, 
he must be feeling the reaction. But she did wish that 
her luncheon was proving more of a success. Beally 
the cook had not done so badly, but the wretched man 
did not eat with appetite. Perhaps he was sickening 
for influenza. . . . 
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^'Shall I bring yoa some dgarettes, madamf the 
waitren asked when they were back in the smoking- 
room and the coffee had been poured out. 

''No, no cigarettes, but a glass of the best brandy/' 
Olivia answered, and taking her bag she produced the 
case that held the cigars die had bought. ''I didn't 
trust the cigars here, Captain Cartwri^t, so, as I 
couldn't get my husband's assistance, I fell back on his 
tobacconists'. I hope you'll find it good. And now, do 
tell me about BrocHesby." 

The trainer took the cigar and looked at it with knowl- 
edge and iqppredation. ''Yes, that's a good cigar, Mrs. 
Pemberton. Your husband's tobacconists eridently 
know you." He held it to his nose, and began to talk 
tobacco* 

"Yes, but BroeUesby, Captain Gartwright. I was 
so sorry I could not come and see you after the race and 
thank you and congratulate you too* But I was so 
excited that — well, to tell the truth, I half fainted, and 
Oeoffrey hurried me away to the train. But I hope you 
know how grateful I am to you. After all, it was you 
who bought him and it's all been your deyemess. I 
owe everything to you," 

"I hope you 11 always think so, Mrs. Pemberton, but 
really it wasn't all me or my work. It was you truly. 
It was your — what do they call itf — ^it was your in- 
tuition and your i>ersistence. I daresay I'd never have 
found out how good the colt was if you hadn't insisted 
from the beginning, in spite of everything I said, that 
he was to fly at high game. If you'd let me alone 
I'd have won a few smaU races with him no doubt and 
he'd never have come out of the ruck as he has done; 
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I shoiUd never have had the cheek to think he could be 
as good as he's proved." 

Olivia looked at her trainer. She did like to hear him 
talk like that. For there might be something in what 
he said, although she knew in her own heart that she 
owed everything, or nearly everything, to him, to his 
loyalty and to his skill. 

''How is he now, Captain Cartwrightl I keep asking 
but you don't tell me." 

The trainer k)oked at Olivia, looked at the fire, and 
then looked critically at the ash on his cigar. He moist- 
ened his lips, changed the position of his feet, coughed, 
and then coughed again: 

''He did win, didn't he, Mrs. Pembertont I dent 
know how well you saw the race, but no horse who 
wasn't a regular smasher could have come through aa 
he did. It would have been a great achievement if 
he'd managed to get second after being left like that — 
but ta chiJlenge D'Artagnan and to beat him in that 
way I My God, I never saw such a thing ! He 'U always 
be remembered for that, Mrs* Pemberton, and for all 
he's done this autumn." 

"Not for that only, Captain Cartwright, surely. I 
tdd you he was going to win the BrocM^y and he 
won it. I said he was to be entered for those three 
baek-end races"— OUvia was very proud of this last 
phrase— -"and that he was to win them. Well, he won 
them. Now he's good enough to win next year's races. 
HeU win — what do you eaU itt — ^there's a phrase cover- 
ing the three big races for three-year-olds " 

"The triple crown's what you mean, Mrs. Pemberton." 

"Yesy the triple crown. Not many horses win that^ 
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do theyf Well, Brocklesby's going to. And when he's 
won the fleoond race, the Derby, I'm going to tell my 
husband all about what IVe been doing. But you are 
aure he will win them all, aren't you, Captain Cart- 
wrightf" 

''I was sure directly I saw how he got up last week, 
Mrs. Pemberton, but " 

"Oh, don't tell me you have any doubts. I know all 
about The Panther and the rest of them. I know there 
isn't any certainty in racing. But all the same, Broc- 
klesby is going to win. That's your part. It is so, 
isn't it. Captain Cartwrightf" 

The trainer shifted uneasily in his seat. He looked 
again at the ash on his cigar and, rising, flicked it off 
into the fire. "I oughtn't to have done that," he said 
apologetically; "I wasn't thinking." Then he took up 
his hitherto untouched brandy, held it to his nose, 
twisted the glass, smelt it again, and drank it all in 
a gulp. For a moment he regarded his hostess, and 
then: 

"Mrs. Pemberton, I'te been a coward. I ought to 
have told you by letter, but I hadn't the courage; I 
ought to have told you immediately I got here to-day, 
but I couldn't bring myself to it. I kept saying to 
myself: 'Directly, directly.' " There was a pause. 
Olivia was conscious that her heart throbbed. "Mrs. 
Pemberton, Brocklesby's broken down. He'U never be 
fit to race again." 

This time the pause was longer. Olivia broke in. 
"Broken down. Captain Cartwright — ^broken downf 
He'll never be fit to race again f You don't mean that 
surely f You mean that he'll have to be — ^turned out, 
allowed to rest, or something — ^what do they call itf — 
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for a while. Isn't that itf You'll put him right in time 
to train him for the Two Thousand Guineas? Or if 
not, at least for the Derby f You know you did frighten 
me, for a moment." She laughed, half hysterically. 
^^ Broken down f Of course after a race like that. And 
he had a bad leg once before, you said. It will be all 
right again later on, won't it, Captain Cartwrightt It 
will be all right?" 

The trainer did not answer. He stared into the fire 
and pulled at his cigar. It had gone out. He got up, 
found a match, and lit it again. 

'*Why don't you answer. Captain Cartwrightf " 

"No, Brocklesby will never race again, Mrs. Pember- 
ton. Never. I mean that. He would have won all his 
races. I know it. I swear it. But it was that leg. It's 
not been my fault. Anybody'll tell you that. Anybody 
who knows about horsea See, I've got here Mr. Livock's 
report. Let me read it: 'I hereby certify that I have 
this day examined the chestnut colt Brocklesby, two 
years, and find that the flexor tendons of his near fore- 
leg are strained. In my opinion there is no chance of 
his standing another preparation. He is sound for stud 
purposes.' " 

"But — but. Captain Cartwright, he only says that's 
iiA opinion. Perhaps he's wrong." 

* ' No, Mrs. Pemberton, he 's not wrong. I know a great 
deal about horses myself, don't fbrget. I knew what 
Mr. Livock would say long before I called him in. I 
knew directly I got the colt home." 

"But isn't there any chance? Surely it only means 

that he might be strained again. People strain their 

mnsdes but they pull round and walk ad well as ever." 

. "Not racehorses, Mrs. Pemberton — ^not a good horse 
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like Broeklesbj. A horse never gets really right agam. 
I might be able to patch him up to gallop slowly and 
even — ^it's a possibility— -to win poor-class raees; but 
Broekksl^^'s not a horse to allow to go to the devil in 
that way. I recollect one case. Yon remember Qrby. 
Well, he won the Derby, He broke down at Liverpool, 
and he never raced again. He wait to the stud though 
and he's done well enough there. You haven't lost 
everything, Mrs. Pemberton. ' ' Captain Cartwright, now 
that he had delivered himself of his news, was talking 
more naturally. He was still, it was clear, obsessed hy 
the ill-fortune that had descended on him and his hopes, 
but, now that his employer knew, the worst was over. 

Olivia made no reply. Her hopes had been shattered. 
She felt stunned. So she had lost Brocklesby ! She was 
never to see him race again 1 Her dream of leading him 

in at Epsom 1 He was to win the triple crown ! 

For the moment she had it on the tip of her tongue to 
reproach her trainer. He had been careless. He had 
not watched over the colt as he should have done. She 
looked at him then. He was staring into the fire and 
she could see by the lines on his face, by his whole 
carriage and appearance, that he was as much upset as 
she was herself. No, he was to be pitied rather than 
blamed. After all it meant as much, perhaps even more, 
to him than it did to her. To have the certain winner 
of the Derby in his stable — and then for the one aed- 
dent to happen I She pulled herself together. 

'^ Captain Cartwright. Look here. It's over. It 
can't be helped. I know ^'s not your fault. I know 
that it's jost one of those things that no one can guard 
against I'm very unhappy, but we understand oiie 
another. Cheer up. BrocUesby's been useful to you. 
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Everybody 11 know that youVe had the worst luck. So 
have I. But whfit did you say about his being sound 
still for stud purposes?" 

' ' It was Mr. Livock, not me. It 's true enough though. 
What I said was that you hadn't lost everything. That, 
reminds me. I ought by rights to have written to you 
about it at once, but all this put it out of my head. 
Soon after the race last week a man came to me to say 
that he had a commiasdon to buy the horse if you would 
sell him — if Mr. Vereker would sell him, that is. I said 
I thought and hoped not. He persisted and asked 
whether fifty thousand would tempt you. Then he said 
that we could keep the horse through next year and even 
over Ascot in 1922. The stakes were to be shared. 
They wanted him for the stud. Their idea was evi- 
dently that his blood being unusual, he was just what 
was required. I said I 'd report the offer for what it was 
worth to the owner — ^it was tentative, of course, you 
understand — ^but I didn't hold out aiiy hopes. I know 
I walked home praying you'd refuse. I didn't want 
anyone ^se having a say about the colt's management. 
It all sounds pretty stupid now ! . . . Once I got home 
it didn't take me long to learn that my poor horse would 
never see Epsom or Ascot." 

For a moment Olivia feared that he was on the point 
of breaking down himself. She had been in the racing 
business far too short a time thoroughly to recognise 
all that Brocklesby's accident meant to the man who 
had been nursing and training him during the last 
fifteen months and who had built such high hopes on 
him, but she had some perception, she knew what it 
was worth to a racing stable to have sent out a Derby 
winner, and she knew that if Brocklesby had wintered 
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wen and had come oat in the spring to repeat his two- 
7eam>ld saeoesKS then his trainer's career would have 
been made. Captain Cartwright had, leaving mon^ 
ont of the aooonnt, lost more than she had. After all, 
what had BroeUesby been to herf She had not even 
had anything to do with his choosing. She had seen 
him jnst three times in her life. She doubted if she 
would be able to pick him ont from a dozen chestnut 
colts of his age. Certainly he woold not come to her, 
whinnying with recognition, and nosing in her pocket 
for a lump of sogar in the way that racehorses did in 
books and that she was sore Lady James Douglas's fa- 
vourites did. . . • She hadn't been worthy of him or 
of her good fortune. She deserved this blow of fate — 
only, only she did wish it might have been postponed 
for a twelvemonth, say. But what was it Captain Cart- 
wright had said about her not having lost everythingt 

"Captain Cartwri^t " 

The trainer looked up with dull, heavy eyes. His 
cigar had gone out again, and he had been seeing pic- 
tures in the fire. ''Yes^ Mrs. Pemberton." 

"Captain Cartwright, you were saying something 
about my not having lost everything. I know. I sup- 
pose that Weatherbys have some thousands standing to 
my credit in the way of stakes we've won." 

"No, that's not what I meant. Brocklesby's useless 
for racing, but he's all right for stud purposes. Of 
course he'd be worth more that way if this was the end 
of his three-year-old season and he'd won the big race% 
but he's already done enough for fame. He's shown 
he's a good 'un, a real good 'un, not only by the races 
he's won but by the smashing way he's won them. 
They're even recalling the Brocklesby Stakes now and 
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reading into that race a great deal more than I ever saw 
VT thought of. Still he has missed the chance of adding 
the Derby to his laurels and of course that'll make a 
considerable difference in what he's worth at the stud — 
at least until he's made his mark as a sire." 

''But you said. Captain Cartwright, that those people 
who wanted to buy him wanted him, you thought, for 
the stud." 

*'Yes, it was pretty evident. Of course they were to 
some extent gambling on his winning the big races next 
year — ^if he failed to do that, why then his value would 
fall tremendously." 

*'But now— I've an idea, Captain Cartwright. Look 
here : they wanted to buy him now because they thought, 
just as everybody else seems to think, that he's sure to 
win next year. His races so far made them think that, 
and they convinced them he was a great horse. That's 
so, isn't it?" 

"Yes. But what tiien, Mrs. PembertonJ" 

**Well, it's true he can't win the Derby, but it's also 
true he can't lose it. He can't lose his reputation like 
The Panther did, for instance. So his value can't fall 
tremendously " 

Captain Cartwright burst out laughing: ''You must 
really forgive me, Mrs. Pembertbn. I'm just about as 
miserable as any man can be, but I couldn't help laugh- 
ing, because everything you say is so absolutely right. 
I was coming to that. These people, whoever they are, 
wanted Brocklesby for the stud not only for what he's 
done but for the added reason that hell represent fresh 
blood. Well, they'll no doubt take him now." 

"But you 11 have to tell them he's broken down." 

"Of course. I should show them this certificate. 
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They won't offer fifty thonsand — ^there won't be any 
stake money to divide, for one thing-^but they'll offer 
a good deal. It's for you, Mrs. Pemberton, to decide 
whether you want me to do an3rthing more in the mat- 
ter. I must write something, of course. And in the 
meantime nobody knows that the colt's broken down." 

Olivia thought for several seconds, and then: *'Look 
here, Captain Cartwright, I want you to write to-night 
to the man who approached you and tell him the truth 
and ask him what he'll give in the circumstances." 

**I can do better than that, Mrs. Pemberton: I can 
go and see him. He hangs out near here. I can go at 
once — I suppose you wouldn't like me to telephone and 
if he's in to ask him to come here? To be quite frank, 
I'm not used to these huge negotiations and I'd rather 
you, as the owner, were present to see that everything's 
straight and above board." 

''Captain Cartwright, Captain Cartwright! Haven't 
you been managing Brocklesby all the timet Didn't 
you choose him for me? And now you think I wouldn't 
trust you ! Fie ! It's been a horrid day for me, and I 
realise now why you didn't enjoy your lunch! It's 
been very different, our talk, from what I expected. 
Things have rather crumbled away. All my hope*— 
and your hopes too, I fear— have gone up in the air. 
I've made up my mind to one thing though. I won't 
ever own another horse. I ' ve finished with racing. Yes, 
finished. Look here"— -she rose and went across to the 
writing-table— ''look here, I'm going to put it so that 
you can be sure I won't change my mind about the 
sale and so that you will have an absolutely free 
hand in making the best arrangement you can." She 
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took up a pen and wrote for a couple of minutes. ' ' How 
will this do f — 'Dear Captain Cartwright : I understand 
that my horse Brocklesby has broken down and will 
not be able to run again — not in an important race any- 
how. In the circumstances and as I understand' — 

two 'understands' but I can't help that ^*he is still 

valuable for stud purposes, I authorise you to sell him, 
indeed I wish you to sell him, for the best price you 
can get, either to the man who has already approached 
you or to someone olse. You are to complete the mat- 
ter on my behalf without referring it any more to me 
until it is all arranged — and I would like you to hurry 
as much as you can. I wish you to make only one con- 
dition — ^that he is not to be raced again in any circum- 
stances. — ^Tours truly, Olivia Pemberton.' Now, is that 
all right?" There was a hysterical note in her voice. 
She was very nearly at the breaking-point, and Captain 
Cartwright realised that the less difficulty he made and 
the sooner he cleared out the better it would be. 

''But, Mrs. Pemberton, surely you'll add that I must 
get an oflfer over — ^weU, over " 

"No, no, nol I want to know nothing about it till 
it's settled. I shall be here till five o'clock and if you 
settle anything you can telephone. Not that I expect 
you will settle anything. I daresay it'll take weeks. 
Do the best you can. Don't ask me any questions^ 
that's all." 

"I may be able to settle everything, Mrs. Pemberton, 
or nearly everything, within an hour. I do appreciate 
the trust you're giving me. I won't be unworthy. I 
suppose you realise that I might, on the strength of this 
letter, treat you very unfairly indeed!" 
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''Oh, please do go away, Captain Cartwright. I do, 
do want it all to come to an end as soon as possible — 
I can't stand talking about it any more." 

Left alone, and devoutly hoping that no one would 
come to disturb her solitude, Olivia sat on before the 
fire and surrendered herself to her bitter thoughts. Far 
more than she had allowed herself to acknowledge even 
to herself, she had built on the great success and the 
fortune and the fame that Brocklesby was to bring her. 
For months and months now she had steeped her very 
soul in racing. All her thoughts had been of what her 
colt might do, what he would do, and of how he was 
to make her in 1921 the heroine of the sporting world. 
And now she was to have neither fame nor wealth. . • • 
Every hope, every interest, she had had faded away 
just because the horse had hurt his leg. An accident, 
a petty accident, had spoiled everything. . . . After a 
little while she fell into an exhausted sleep. . . . 

Olivia woke to find a page-boy regarding her nerv- 
ously. She realised that he had dropped a poker into 
the grate in order to wake her up. ** Please, ma'am, 
you're wanted at the telephone. Captain Cartwright, 
the name is." 
. She had to go downstairs to answer the calL 

*'Is that you, Mrs. Pemberton? I'm Cartwright, 
Captain Cartwright. I've been into the whole matter 
and Mr. Burridge telephoned to the man he was nego- 
tiating for while I waited in another room. Luckily 
he got him at once. I'm speaking now from the Dover 
Street tube. Subject to another examination they'll 
give " 

''Stop, do stop! Don't tell me on the tdephone. 
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Can't you go somewhere aad send me round a letter! 
There's time. Then I can read it when I choose. But 
it's practically settled?" 

*'Yes; I determined I wouldn't worry you till it \^as 
settled. I've got the whole thin^ written down and 
signed both by Mr. Burridge acting for the purchaser 
and myself acting for you. Of course I had to give your 
name, but they'll keep the secret," 

"Thank you, thank you so much. Captain Cartwright. 
Ill wait for your letter.— And we shall see you on 
Friday. You'll let us know the train youll come 
by. . . ." 
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IN WHICH (XJVU DOES NOT KNOW WHBTHEB TO BE 
HAPFT <tt MTRERABIiFi 

IT was a tired and battered Olivia that Qeottrey 
met at Waterloo that evening, but in the glare of 
the station Ught he noticed nothing; and she was 
glad of it. Captain Oartwright's letter was in her 
bag. She had not had the courage to op^i it. On this 
question of the colt's value she had not even been frank 
with herself. She had allowed herself to suggest to her 
trainer that she e:q)ected hardly more than he had cost 
her sixteen months ago, but in her heart, unacknowl- 
edged, was the belief tiiat if she had been treated fairly 
BrocUesby wpuld surely be worth some thousands of 
pounds. That man in the train who had discussed the 
colt's possible price had spoken of the way the breeders 
would run after him. Her trainer had said that no 
doubt he was wanted for stud purposes and the fact 
that the would-be purchaser was willing to allow her 
to keep him in her stable over the next two Ascots bore 
this out. Well, Brocklesby. was all right for stud pur- 
poses. What then might he be worth t It was true 
he had not, and now could not, win the Derby. ... It 
was all too confusing, too tiring. She dared not name 
a possible value to herself. '. . . Her head ached terribly. 
The walk up from the station revived her rather. 
The fresh air brushed away some of her unhappiness. 
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Beaching her room, she plunged her face into cold water 
and then lay down for half an hour, telling Geoffrey 
not to disturb her. Seven o'clock struck. The room 
was dark. Turning on her side she switched on the 
light and then for a minute or two lay still. She was 
trying to summon up enough courage for what was to 
be, she had determined, the last ordeal of the kind that 
her life would ever hold. Slowly her hand went to her 
breast ; it touched the edge of the letter that was hidden 
there; she listened for Geoffrey's footsteps in the next 
room. She realised that she was foolish: she had told 
TiiTin not to disturb her. She drew the letter out and 
thought for a moment of its i)ossible contents. Bah I 
she was a fool, a coward, a nervous, stupid coward. 
She was torturing herself for nothing. No waiting, no 
anxiety, no prayers could alter what was written on the 
sheet of paper that the envelope held* She had to learn 
it soon; why not learn it at oncef . . . 

She had opened the letter now: "Dear Mrs. Pem- 
berton/' it said, *'I have sold Brocklesby for thirty 
thousand guineas, subject, as I told you on the tele- 
phone, to a further veterinary examination. Mr. Bur- 
ridge's people wiU pay you in pounds^ keeping the extra 
shillings for themselves as their commission. I go to 
Newmarket to-night. The examination will take place 
to-morrow, and you will receive the money next week. 
I made that a condition. You did not want me to 
trouble you with details, and so I will keep everything 
else till I see you on Saturday. — ^Yours, John P; Cart- 
iwright (Capt.)." 
Thirty thousand guineas— thirty thousand pounds I 
And there were other thousands lying for her at 
iWeatherbys, and thousands at her own bank! 
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Broddesby had cost fiix(y guineas! . . . 

Olivia did not know whether to langh or to ery, 
whether to be hi^py or miserable. She did not know 
whether she was happy or miserable. ... 
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CHAPTER XI 
woman's way 

DINNER was over. It had been a good dinner. 
Geoffrey had enjoyed it. He told Letty that 
she was to tell the cook that not even in Paris 
bad he enjoyed a better wild duck. Particularly he had 
been pleased with the pimento that Olivia had said 
should be added to the orange salad. He followed his 
wife contentedly into the drawing-room and looked about 
for the cigars. 

**Geoflfrey, IVe got a cigar for you. It must be good 
because I bought it at your own place and it cost a great 
deal — anyhow it's bigger than the cigars you usually 
smoke." 

''Why, Olivial You are a perfect darling. You 
never thought of giving me that kind of treal^ before. 
This is a cigar and no mistake. In its honour I am go-^ 
ing to have some Cognac. But do tell me, sweetheart, 
what made you think of such a thing f" 

*'I'll tell you, Qeoflf." Olivia paused and then, get- 
ting up, she went to his side and looked down into 
his eyes. ''Qeoflf, dear, let me sit on your knee. . . . 
That's better. I want you to be happy to-night, happy 
and good-tempered, and I want to be sure first that 
you love me and will understand." She laid her cheek 
against his. 

"You know well that I love you, Olivia, and you 
know too that I always understand." 
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''But this is different, OeofE. It's a confession. I've 
done something wrong — no, no, nothing very wrong, 
nothing that you can't forgive. But I've kept a secret 
from ypu . . ." She paused again. 

**^If it's not anything wrong, Olivia, why tell met 
Ton needn't, you know." 

**But I've got to tell you, Geoff. It's grown too big 
for me. It's a secret about— about money, about a 
great deal of money." 

*'Well, darling, you know I'm not mean about money. 
If you're in a scrape I'll get you out How much is 
it»" 

''But it isn't that kind of scrape, Geoff. I don't want 
money. I've got too much. I've got more than I know 
what to do with. That's my trouble. I've got so much 
that I couldn't hide it from you even if I wanted to. 
There— now you know I" 

"But, sweetheart, I don't know. I think you're mak- 
ing fun of me. It's not much of a joke, Olivia; really 
it isn 't. You 're what the French caU un peu piquee, my 
dear." He touched his forehead with his forefinger, 
but his eyes were kind. ''Now tell me all about it." 

But Olivia had hidden her face in his coat, and was 
crying. 

"Why, my darling, what is it? What can be trou- 
bling you like thatf " More than before he slipped his 
arm round her shoulder and pressed her to his breast 
"You do know, Olivia, that I'm not like that. I won't 
let you cry. Out with it!" 

For a minute Olivia could not speak and then she 
could only gasp out her words. "Geoffrey, I've been 
betting. That's half my secret. ... I've been betting 
and I've won a lot of money. A thousand pounds — 
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more; two, three. ... It was all your fault. If you 
hadn't taken me to Newmarket it never would have 
happened. There ! ' ' 

Geoffrey astonished, taken aback, hardly believing, 
had nothing to say. In fact he did not believe, did not 
believe in the thousands anyhow. Vaguely he supposed 
thsA Olivia had been betting, had won money, and had 
now become hysterical. All he could do was to press 
her more tightly to him, and to wait. 

But Olivia was sobbing quietly. 

** Olivia, pet, tell me exactly. Of course you oughtn't 
to have been betting, but you say you've won. It's all 
my fault anyhow. I taught you. Well, you stick what 
you've won in the bank and you spend it and there's 
an end. But please, darling, don't do it again. Do 
promise me that." 

"That isn't all though, Qeoff. I bought a racehorse^^ 
I made Captain Cartwright buy it for me. He wanted 
me to tell you, so don't be angry with him. ..." 

"I won't, darling; but a racehorse can't be any use 
to you. You can't race it. We'll tell Cartwright to 
sell it« That'll be all right. Now please, please, don't 
cry ainy more." 

**You don't understand, Geoff; you don't understand. 
I bought the horse last year. It has been racing. It's 
won races. It's — ^it's Brocklesby. ..." 

**Brocklesby, Olivia! Brocklesby 1 Why, Brocklesby 's 
goijig to win next year's Derby. He must be worth 
thousands and thousands, tens of thousands." 

**No, Geoff; he won't win the Derby; he's broken 
down. Oh, and Geoff, I'm so unhappy. I meant to 
have told you next summer — I swear I did. I kept it 
as a secret till then not because I wanted to, but because 
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I didn't see how I could tell you, because I was a cow- 
ard. I was going to tell yon when he'd won the Derby. 
You wouldn't have been able to help forgiving me then 
— would yout" 

Geoffrey did not know whether he was awake or 
asleep. He thought he must be dreaming. He said 
nothing. 

''Now Brocklesl^ will never race again and I've sold 
him, Geoff — ^IVe sold him for thirty thousand pounds. 
Hell go to the stud, or whatever it's called. " She wept 
now unrestrainedly^ almost hysterically. 

And Geoffrey, wondering, disbelieving, anxious, tight- 
ened his hold on his wife, kissed her and kissed her again, 
dropped his cigar into the fire, slipped his other arm un- 
der her, rose and carried her upstairs. 

It would be time enough in the morning to learn the 
facts. Poor dear, he must make her go to sleep. 
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